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Exposing  the  warehouses  for  the  dying. 


Hidden  away  in  filthy  rooms.  Denied 
medication.  Abandoned,  abused,  stripped  of 
the  last  shreds  of  human  dignity. 

These  appalling  conditions  in  some  Chi¬ 
cago  area  nursing  homes  were  revealed  re¬ 
cently  by  our  newly-formed  Chicago  Tribune 
Task  Force.  This  special  team  of  reporters 
lived  and  worked  in  nearly  20  nursing  homes 
during  a  six-week  probe. 

City,  state  and  federal  agencies  reacted 


quickly  to  the  Tribune  disclosures.  Chicago 
officials  ordered  four  homes  closed.  Governor 
Ogilvie  called  a  grand  jury  investigation.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  held  hearings  in 
Chicago  on  nursing  home  abuses.  Senator 
Percy  predicted  that  the  disclosures  will  bring 
nationwide  reforms,  and  hailed  the  Tribune 
series  as  “great  reporting.” 

Exactly  what  our  readers  have  come  to 
expect  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


(Ehics^  QSibtme 


PHOEBE  APPERSON  HEARST 
DISTINGUISHED  WOMEN  AWARDS 


Each  year  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
invites  its  readers  to  nominate  those 
women  of  the  Bay  Area  who  have  made 
the  most  meaningful  contributions  to 
the  betterment  of  the  community  and 
the  well-being  of  its  people. 

Nominations  are  carefully  reviewed  by 
a  distinguished  panel  of  judges.  This 
year’s  jury  consisted  of  Agnes  O’Brien 
Smith,  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court, 
Miss  Effie  Robinson,  dedicated  social 
worker,  Mrs.  John  R.  Upton,  leader  in 
the  cultural  and  philanthropic  affairs 
and  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  President  of 
San  Francisco  State  College. 


The  ten  women  chosen  by  the  judges 
are  honored  at  an  Examiner  luncheon 
where  top  city  officials  participate  in 
the  presentation  of  properly  inscribed 
gold  medals. 

The  medals  bear  the  likeness  of  Phoebe 
.Epperson  Hearst,  mother  of  the  late 
publisher,  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Before  her  death  in  1919,  Mrs.  Hearst 
was  one  of  the  Bay  Area’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  women.  She  pioneered  the 
kindergarten  movement  . . .  established 
training  schools  for  teachers  . . .  was  a 
major  benefactor  of  the  University  of 
California  and  was  a  co-founder  of  the 
Parent  Teacher’s  Association. 


•A  pictorial  report  of  the  Distinguished  Women  program  since  its  inception  has  just  been  printed.  For  a  free 
copy  write  to  Distinguished  Women,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  110  Fifth  Street,  S.F.,  Cu.  041 W 


Now 

chuckholes  in  Hie , 
streets  rate  headlines 


like  bomb  craters 
in  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail: 


The 

.  Detroit  News 
introduces  daily 
Metro  Sections 

The  firing  of  a  local  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  is  often  of  greater  significance  to 
the  people  involved,  rouses  more  violent 
passions  among  them,  than  the  firing  of  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet. 
Therefore.  The  News  has  introduced  daily 
Metro  Sections.  They  provide  ex¬ 
panded,  more  thorough,  more 
meaningful  local  coverage  than 
ever  before. 

Each  of  four  geographic 
areas  of  Metropolitan  Detroit 
has  its  own  daily  Metro  Sec¬ 
tion.  Thus,  the  lead  story  in 
one  daily  Metro  Section  may 


report  the  explosive  meeting  of  a  town 
council  west  of  Detroit.  But  on  the  same 
day,  another  may  headline  a  spectacular 
fire  in  a  suburb  to  the  east.  In  a  third  Metro 
Section,  the  big  story  may  be  springtime 
chuckholes.  A  fourth  breaks  the  news  of 
an  elected  official’s  conflict  of  interest. 

Daily  Metro  Sections.  It  took  two 
years  to  plan  them.  It  takes  a  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  staff  to  write  and  edit  them. 

Daily  Metro  Sections.  An  exciting  new 
dimension  to  America’s  largest 
and  most  popular  evening  news¬ 
paper-expanded  local 
community  news  in 
depth. 


news 


Largest  evening 
newspaper  circulation 
in  America. 
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j'Qfety...UJho  need/ it? 
People...fnQybeeven  you. 

"Now"  is  too  late  for  1,050,000*  peo¬ 
ple.  With  the  help  of  concerned  media, 
accidental  deaths  decreased  2%  in 
1970.  But  there's  more  to  be  done  for 
accident  prevention.  If  you  do  it,  your 
finest  journalistic  efforts  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  National  Safety  Council 
award.  It's  our  small  way  of  thanking 
those  who  care.  For  full  information  on 
how  you  can  get  involved,  write: 

Mr.  Don  McEwan 
Public  Service  Awards 
National  Safety  Council 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

*Total  accidental  deaths,  1960-69 


“TORX”  identifies 
a  fastener  drive  system  and 
“RAYCARL"  identifies  a  patented 
process  that  involves  both  cold 
forming  and  extruding  of  metal.  So, 
please,  if  you  have  occasion  to  print 
either  of  our  trade  names,  they  should 
appear  as  TORK"^  DRIVE  SYSTEM  and 
RAYCARL®  PROCESS.  All  caps,  please. 
Thanks.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation. 


c 


TORX®  DRIVE  SYSTEM  and  RAYCARL®  PROCESS 
are  registered  trademarks  of 


■Ain(flR  SCREW  &  MFG. 

600  Eighteenth  Avenue.  Rockford,  Illinois  61101 
A  textroni  Division. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

APRIL 


13- 16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  We«K-  i 

Ington,  D.C. 

14- 16— III  Inols  Dally  Newspapers  Markets.  Advertising  workshop.  Ramada 

Inn,  Peoria.  1 

15- 16^ — Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar.  State  House  Inn,  Springfield. 

15-17 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Royal  Coach  Inn,  Beaumont.  Tex. 

15- 17 — American  Academy  of  Advertising.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 

Ga. 

16- 18— Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke. 

Va.  j 

16-17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

16- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference.  Wichita,  Kansas.  i 

17- 18 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Mechanical  Conference.  North 

Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.  ( 

17- 18 — Kansas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Holiday  Inn  Plaza, 
Wichita. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives.  Columbia  University, 

New  York.  y 

19 -  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 

New  York. 

22- 24 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Emerald  Beach  Hotel, 

Corpus  Chrlsti. 

23- 2+— Ohio  UPl  Editors  Association.  Atwood  Lake  Lodge.  Dellroy,  Ohio.  | 

23-24 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Hartford.  Cenn.  I 

23- 25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  European  Confer¬ 
ence,  Kensington  Close  Hotel,  London. 

24 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference.  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

24-25 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference.  Chapel  Hill,  North 

Carol  Ina. 

27-28 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

29- May  2 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

30- May  I — Panhandle  Press  Association.  Quality  Motel,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

30-May  2 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Shera 

ton-Deauville  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

30-May  I — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

30-May  2 — National  Press  Photographers  Region  3  Seminar.  Golden  Tri¬ 
angle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 


MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

1- 2 — Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

2- 3 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
2-14 — API  Seminar  for  newspaper  production. 

5-7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands. 

8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Regions  9  and  II,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

8- 10 — Mid  America  Press  Institute.  Sports  editors.  Arlington  Towers,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  111. 

9- 12 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Consumer  News.  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Knoxville. 

9- 14 — API  seminar  for  newspaper  librarians.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10- 12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

1 1- 14 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel,  Houston. 

11-14 — ANPA  Credit  Training  Seminar.  Sonista  Beach  Hotel.  Key  Biscayne, 

Fla. 

13-15 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va. 

13- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Cherry  Hill  Inn, 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

1  +  15 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

14- 15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Beach  Club  Motel. 
Naples,  Fla. 

16-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Broad¬ 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

16-19— N  ew  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Castle  Inn, 
Olean,  New  York. 
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Washington. 

Washington. 

First  among  . 

markets  in  education 

level.  In  income 
nd  retail  sales 

"r  household.  An 

affluent  seven-county 

complex  tflat  s 


Washmgton. 

'Where  the  . 

newspaper  IS  read  by 

.,„d  has  more 

“".“‘'“d  vSa  than  an,  other  mormng 


With  65%  more  circulation  daily. . .  94%  more  Sunday. . .  one 
Washington  medium  leads  all  others.  The  Washington  Post. 


HE 

I  BEAT 
I  HEART 
ATTACK 


This  farmer  is  back  at  work  because  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  developed  by  medical  research. 
Most  heart  attack  victims  survive  first  attacks. 
Of  those  who  do,  4  out  of  5  go  back  to  work. 

Close  to  164  million  Heart  Fund  dollars  chan¬ 
neled  into  heart  research  since  1949  helped 
make  this  progress  possible. 


SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 

Contributed  by  the  Publisher 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  JOURNALISTIC  LICENSE  has  been  awarded  former  Illi¬ 
nois  Statehouse  newsman  Malden  Jones,  who  retired  recently  as 
Chicago  Today  correspondent.  Secretary  of  State  John  W. 
Lewis  Jr.,  came  up  with  an  appropriate  symbol  to  mark  the 
end  of  Jones’  newspaper  career.  He  assigned  license  plate  “MJ 
30"  to  the  reporter-turned-public-relations-man. 

*  ■*•  * 

QUESTION  OF  THE  CENTURY— A  filler  item  in  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  the  other  day  told  of  a  question  received  in 
1902  by  one  of  the  early  advice  to  the  lovelorn  columns:  “Can 
two  pcoi)le  live  comfortably  on  $12  a  week?” 

*  *  * 

FOR  THE  EASTER  PARADE — Leslie  Hanscom  of  Newsday 
visited  a  Westbury  boutique  to  preview  contemporary  getups 
for  a  “hypothetical”  Long  Island  parade.  The  salesgirl  thought 
purple  corduroy  knickers  with  pink  patch  pockets  would  be 
nice,  topped  off  with  a  purple  skinny  rib  knit  shirt,  with  one 
sleeve  pink  and  the  other  blue.  And  for  a  hat — a  corduroy 
newspaper  hoy’s  cap.  The  salesman’s  suggestions  for  gentle¬ 
men  were  even  more  resplendent  and  included  a  “dash  of 
strawberry  perfume.” 

*  *  * 

HEADY  HEADS — The  lead  headline  in  the  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  after  the  Senate  vote  on  the  supersonic 
transport  plane:  “SSTopped.”  And  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Ad¬ 
vocate  announced:  “Senators  S-S-Tutter.” 

*  *  * 

GREAT  DAY  FOR  THE  BEACH — An  item  for  the  jolly 
juice  news  department  came  from  UPl’s  man  in  Alicante, 
Spain,  reporting  that  a  new  kind  of  pollution  was  spreading  a 
red  slick  over  the  Mediterranean  shore  area.  It  was  not  oil  or 
chemicals  hut  lO.OOO  gallons  of  “tasty  vino  tinto”  being  pumped 
from  the  hull  of  a  grounded  freighter. 

And  also,  there  was  a  London  story  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  opposition  leader  had  charged  that  the  government’s 
floor  leader  was  drunk  during  an  anti-strike  vote,  so  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  front  page  head  was:  “Therl  Alwaysh  Be 
An  England  .  .  .  Hie!”  The  kicker — “Tight  Little  Island.” 

*  *  * 

C0NFE.SS10NS  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHER— In  an  editorial 
of  that  title.  Art  Thompson,  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Langhorne  (Pa.)  Delaware  Valley  Advance,  explains  that  the 
fun  of  editing  a  weekly  newspaper  is  variety.  And,  says  Art, 
you  learn  to  be  your  own  photographer.  “I  feel  that  my  photo¬ 
graphic  efforts,  especially  my  profile  angles,  have  brought 
added  beauty  in  our  midst  by  giving  innumerable  men  and 
women  the  determination  to  stick  to  their  diet.” 

*  *  * 

VIEWPOINT  CAN  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE— Sports  writer 
Bob  Hurt  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma  City  observed 
to  his  readers:  “For  instance,  a  guy  seeing  a  statue  of  himself 
dedicated  noted  that  he  would  never  feel  quite  the  same  about 
pigeons.” 

*  *  * 

IT  WAS  JOE  KUGELMASS  in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News  office  who  wrote  that  page 
1  head  for  the  story  based  on  a  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
report  that  female  bosoms  have  grown  larger  in  recent  decades: 
Women’s  Cup  Runneth  Over 
*  *  * 

“THE  SKILL  MOST  NEEDED  IN  OUR  SOCIETY,  hut 
which  our  schools  have  neglected  to  teach,  is  the  ability  to 
write  clear,  concise  crank  letters.  It’s  no  wonder  that  most 
of  the  ones  written  today  have  to  be  sent  anonymously,”  de¬ 
clares  Judith  Martin  in  her  Washington  Post  “Pastiche” 
column.  She  states  a  good  crank  letter  should  be  three  sen¬ 
tences  at  most.  “Instead,  the  average  length  today,  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department’s  Division  of  Crank 
Letters  ...  is  8l/^  typewritten  pages.” 
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pro  bono  publico 

On  Feb.  lO,  1970,  The  Long  Island  Press 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles 
revealing  that  an  ugly  giant  sand  pit  was 
being  gouged  out  of  the  cliffs  on  Long 
Island’s  beautiful  North  Shore. 

The  company  doing  it  said  it  was  building 
a  deep-water  port,  for  which  it  had  gotten 
permission  from  the  Army  Engineers. 

But  The  Press’  series  showed  it  just  digging 
up  sand  and  gravel  and  selling  it  across 
The  Sound  in  Connecticut. 

The  Press’  expose  touched  off  a  furor  by 
Long  Island’s  citizens.  On  Dec.  5,  1970,  the 
company  announced  it  was  abandoning 
the  project  and  leaving  Long  island. 

On  Feb.  17, 1971,  The  Press  won  The  George 
Polk  Memorial  Award  for  Outstanding 
Community  Service,  given  annually  by  The 
Long  Island  University. 

This  is  relevance. 

The  Long  Island  Press 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 
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A  disservice  to  themselves 

.\  lot  of  reailers  have  fouiul  tliai  one  sure  u;iy  to  get  a  letter  juinteil 
in  the  local  newsjraper  coluinns  is  to  write  :m  attack  on  the  newspaper 
business  or  the  etlitor.  Editors  usually  feel  that  by  publishing  such 
letters  they  are  demonstrating  to  one  and  all  that  they  aiul  their  news- 
j)aj)ers  are  not  above  criticism,  that  they  c;in  lake  it  ;is  well  as  dish  it 
out.  Okay! 

Hut  when  those  letters  perpetuate  misiuformation.  no  nuitler  how 
well-meaning  their  general  theme,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  editors 
and  the  newspaj)ers  are  doing  themsehes  a  disservice  by  not  explaining 
the  j>oint  right  then  and  there.  If  it  is  not  clone,  the  letters  will  only 
per|)etuate  the  erroneous. 

The  tremendous  problem  of  waste  cfis]M)sal  is  occupying  the  thoughts 
of  the  -American  people,  as  it  should.  “Recycling”  has  become  a  house¬ 
hold  word  and  newsprint  is  target  “.\”  along  with  glass  and  garbage. 
Many  newspapers  have  published  letters  which  blame  them  for  a 
waste  problem,  state  they  ought  to  pay  the  cost  of  collecting  old  news¬ 
papers,  accuse  the  newspaper  business  and  the  ])a])er  industry  of  laying 
waste  our  forests  because  it  takes  17  trees  to  make  a  ton  of  paper,  etc. 

We  realize  it  would  take  a  lengthy  essay  to  tell  the  story  of  modern 
forest  management  to  show  that  newspapers  are  not  actise  parties  to 
the  destruction  of  otir  natural  forest  resources  even  though  they  con¬ 
sume  nine  million  tons  of  paper  a  year. 

But  readers  who  expre.ss  an  interest  in  the  problem  are  entitled  to 
a  few  simple  facts,  which  up  to  now  they  haven’t  been  given  by  most 
newspapers,  such  as: 

There  are  now  three  newsprint  recycling  plants  in  the  country;  they 
cost  around  .S20  million  to  build;  they  recpiire  about  .’KM)  tons  of  clea)! 
waste  newsprint  per  day  to  operate.  In  addition,  we  would  add  this 
one  paragraph  on  the  subject  from  an  article  by  Robert  E.  Hallowell, 
Sent  lie  Tunes: 


The  Oldvsf  Publiihars'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  !n  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
j  established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
I  established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Juno  29, 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Spyridon  Granitsas.  Craig 
Tomkinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora 
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General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022  Phono:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue.  60601. 
Phone:  312-782  4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey. 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Richard  E.  Schultz, 
Advertising  Representatives. 
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“Most  newsprint  supjjliers  are  large,  inlegratetl  foresi-piodiut  toin- 
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Short  Takes 


The  name  of  G.M.,  a  candi¬ 
date  for  chief  engineer  on  the 
Democrat  borough  election,  was 
spedled  wrong  in  Tuesday’s 
Bulletin.  —  Xorwicli  (Conn.) 
n  idle  tin. 

♦  *  * 

For  Sale:  Dbl.  bed  and  ludi¬ 
crous  solid  oak  bookcase  head- 
board — asking  $30  for  all — bed 
includes  mattress  and  box 
springs.  —  Valley  Advertv^er 
(Noilh  Hollywood,  Cal.). 

*  *  ♦ 

But  if  you  are  typical  you  are, 
as  B  claims,  scared  about  the 
climb  in  your  loving  costs  month 
after  month. — Daily  Hnmmhire 
Gazette  (Northampton,  Mass.) 
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Guild  panel  favors  plan 


for  Minority  Skills  Bank 


By  I^iiora  Williamson 

A  10-point  series  of  proposals 
to  increase  the  hiring  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  minority-group  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  news  industry  was 
approved  by  74  representatives 
of  26  American  Newspaper 
Guild  locals  at  a  conference  in 
New  York  City,  April  3-4. 

The  recommendations  go  be¬ 
fore  the  ANG’s  international 
executive  board  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  its  report  to  the  annual 
convention  in  Boston  July  12- 
16. 

After  the  delegates  spent 
Saturday  and  Sunday  morning 
hearing  reports  on  programs  in 
reciviiting,  training  and  up¬ 
grading  minority-group  em¬ 
ployes  from  representatives  of 
management,  professional  or¬ 
ganizations,  journalism  schools, 
government  agencies  and  Guild 
members,  the  first  of  the  10- 
point  recommendations  stated 
the  ANG  should  set  up  and  op¬ 
erate  a  National  Minority 
Skills  Bank. 

Central  services 

The  drafting  committee  state¬ 
ment  said  that  such  a  skills 
bank  would: 

“A — Serve  as  an  information 
center  and  referral  service  for 
all  minority  training  programs 
run  by  local  Guild  units  such 
as  those  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  San  Francisco. 

“B — Serve  as  a  central  refer¬ 
ral  service  for  the  dozens  of 
private  and  public  programs  op¬ 
erating  to  train  minority  per¬ 
sons  in  all  areas  of  newspaper 
work.” 

Chester  M.  Hampton,  assist¬ 
ant  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  a  member 
of  the  Washington-Baltimore 
Newspaper  Guild,  was  chosen 
interim  co-ordinator  of  re¬ 
cruiting  and  training  for  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  following  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendation  that 
such  a  coordinator  be  elected. 

Hampton,  during  the  Satur¬ 
day  reports,  spoke  on  the  news¬ 
room  training  program  at  the 
Washington  Post  directed  by 
news  editor  Jack  Lemmon  and 
conducted  as  a  series  of  2-hour 
seminars  on  Monday  nights. 

Minimum  percentage 

Another  recommendation 
from  the  drafting  committee 


stated:  “That  ANG  locals, 
wherever  possible,  demand  as 
part  of  the  contract,  in  order 
to  remedy  past  and  continuing 
inequities,  minimum  percent¬ 
ages  of  minority  employes  in 
each  job  category,  tied  closely 
to  the  percentages  of  minority 
citizens  in  the  area,  and  spe¬ 
cific,  enforceable  programs  for 
satisfactory  on  the  job  training 
and  job  upgrading.  There  is 
ample  precedent  for  such  a  re¬ 
quirement  in  other  areas,  such 
as  building  trades,  where  hir¬ 
ing  and  promotion  programs 
have  lagged  behind  the  demands 
of  elementary  justice  for  all 
Americans. 

“Locals  should  aggressively 
seek  to  reduce  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  an  employe  to  reach 
top  experience  levels  in  each 
job  classification,  and  should 
negotiate  specific  job  descrip¬ 
tions  in  each  category  that  are 
realistic,  and  do  not  require 
more  skill  than  necessary.” 

Selioliirship  subsidy 

Another  conference  recom¬ 
mendation  was  that  the  ANG 
provide  scholarships  to  train 
minority  people  in  all  guild 
jurisdiction  jobs,  and  that  mem¬ 
bers  contribute  3  percent  of  one 
week's  salary  each  year  to  fi¬ 
nance  such  a  program,  and  that 
locals  “demand  that  manage¬ 
ment  live  up  to  its  responsi¬ 
bility  by  matching  each  Guild- 
produced  dollar  with  two  of  its 
own.” 

It  was  also  recommended 
that  ANG  and  locals  “actively 
seek  out,  prosecute,  and  where 
necessary  bring  public  pressure 
to  bear  on  employer  practices 
that  violate  federal,  state  or 
local  laws  .  .  .” 

The  conference  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  locals  establish  hu¬ 
man  rights  committees;  that  the 
ANG  “set  an  example  in  mi¬ 
nority  hiring,  training  and  job 
upgrading”;  that  locals  start 
programs  to  encourage  com¬ 
munity  people  at  all  levels  to 
enter  the  media  in  all  Guild 
jurisdictions. 

Incorporated  in  the  drafting 
committee  statement  of  recom¬ 
mendations  w'ere  the  latest 
available  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  fig¬ 


ures  (1969)  showing  that 
“while  non-whites  made  up  ap¬ 
proximately  20  percent  of  the 
national  population,  they  held 
only  6.2  percent  of  the  204,570 
jobs”  at  573  newspapers  re¬ 
quired  to  report.  A  report  on 
the  EEOC  data  w’as  given  to 
the  conference  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  by  James  Cesnik,  director 
of  research  and  information  for 
the  ANG. 

Specific  plans  studied 

During  a  Friday  dinner  pro¬ 
gram  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
delivered  the  keynote  address 
in  which  she  commended  to 
the  delegates  “an  essential  re¬ 
lationship  between  three  prob¬ 
lem  points — coverage  of  black 
rebellion,  equal  employment  op¬ 
portunity  and  generalized  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  minority  concerns — as 
the  approach  w'hich  the  Kerner 
Commission  found  most  produc¬ 
tive.”  She  said,  “I  trust  you 
will  see  your  discussion  of  mi¬ 
nority  employment  in  the  same 
context,  for  what  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  says  and  does 
on  all  three  problems  will  have 
the  most  profound  impact  on 
the  industry.” 

Through  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  delegates  heard 
reports  on  what’s  being  done  in 
minority  recruitment  and  train¬ 
ing  for  employment  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Repeatedly  speakers  rep¬ 
resenting  a  number  of  projects 
stressed  that  recruiting  of  mi¬ 
nority-group  employes  for  the 
print  and  broadcast  media  must 
begin  in  high  schools. 

Thomas  E.  Engleman  of  The 
Newspaper  Fund  said  that 
money  is  available  for  12  Urban 
Journalism  Workshops  w'hich 
involve  high  school  students, 
but  that  only  9  workshops  have 
l)een  placed  so  far,  for  this 
summer.  He  urged  delegates  to 
help  find  3  more  newspapers  to 
co-sponsor  the  workshops,  which 
were  first  begun  in  1968. 

Warren  Howard,  Washington 
Star  unit  chairman,  gave  one  of 
the  first  case  study  reports. 
Lynn  Ludlow,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  discussed  the  three- 
year-old  project  W'hich  he  and 
Alan  Cline  coordinate  and  su¬ 
pervise  for  training  editorial 
personnel.  The  training  tech¬ 
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niques  he  termed  at  one  point 
based  chiefly  on  “osmosis.”  Of 
the  21  trained  so  far  in  13 
week  sessions  followed  by  4 
weeks  as  cub  reporters,  Lud¬ 
low  said  one  third  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  new'spaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Reports  were  heard  also 
from:  Freeman  Moyler,  who  di¬ 
rects  a  training  program  at  the 
New  York  Times;  and  Richard 
Kwartler  and  Gary  Gilson,  ex¬ 
ecutives  for  the  11-week  sum¬ 
mer  program  of  intensive  train¬ 
ing  for  minority  group-members 
at  Columbia  University’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism. 

Ford  Foundation 

A  memo  from  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation,  relating  to  its  programs 
on  recruiting  and  training  mi¬ 
nority  group  people  in  journal¬ 
ism,  distributed  Sunday,  stated: 
“We  are  funding  no  new  pro¬ 
grams  of  journalism  training 
for  minorities,  and  are  continu¬ 
ing  the  well-know'n  Columbia 
Summer  program  only  because 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
heavj'  matching  commitments 
from  NBC  and  CBS,  with  the 
consequence  that  this  is  strictly 
a  broadcast  journalism  pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  Ford  statement  said  that 
since  1968,  the  journalism  train¬ 
ing  grants  to  the  Columbia 
Summer  training  programs  to¬ 
taled  about  .$800,000,  wdth  ap¬ 
proximately  200  trainees,  30% 
in  print  and  70%  in  broadcast. 

Hal  Blumenfeld,  w'ho  super¬ 
vises  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
gram,  for  which  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  made  total 
grants  of  approximately  $160,- 
000,  outlined  the  project’s  op¬ 
eration  for  the  conference  audi¬ 
ence. 

Saturday  afternoon  panel 
speakers  included:  Edward  R. 
Cony,  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors;  Norman  Isaacs, 
American  Society  of  New’spaper 
Editors;  Melvin  Tapley,  Am¬ 
sterdam  News  and  National 
Publishers  Association;  Do¬ 
mingo  Nick  Reyes,  National 
Mexican-American  Anti-Defa¬ 
mation  Committee,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Armando  Rendon,  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Service,  U.S. 
Justice  Department;  Lionel  C. 
Barrow,  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism;  Armistead 
Pride,  Lincoln  University;  Ed- 
w'ard  J.  Trayes,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 
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Past  week’s  raiijje 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Arbitrator  gives  AP  Past  week’s  raiijje  “  ASNE  Usts 

"  _  of  stock  prices  iiiry 

freedom  to  use  CRT  -  iMxon  quiz 

Berkey  Photo  .  11%  11%  OTI  rTlIltlV 

Boise  Cascade  .  41%  42%  M.  M.  J 

An  arbitration  decision  eives  eventuallv  eliminate  bO  auto-  Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  42  43  » 

.  •  i  j  1-  -i  j  i-  i  •  I  Cowles  Communications  .  .  10%  10% 

the  Associated  Press  unlimited  matic  operator  jobs.  Crown  Zellerbach  .  33%  3i% 

freedom  in  use  of  the  cathode  ray  More  than  a  year  ago  AP  Cutler  Hammer  .  35  34%  A  panel  of  editors  will  inter¬ 
tube  (CRT) ,  an  electronic  device  began  a  regionalization  pro-  Dfjit!i  “^Egiipment  :  11%  1^*  view  President  Nixon  in  the  fea- 

upon  which  stories  can  be  gram  which  %vould  concentrate  Eastman  Kodak  79%  79  ture  event  on  the  program  of 

written,  edited  and  then  trans-  operators’ functions  in  “hub”  bu-  FdVrchi?d° 'camera  4^%  42%  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 

mitted  automaticallv.  reaus  around  the  country.  Foote,  Cone.  Beiding  9%  9%  ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 


Berkey  Photo  .  iP/i  11% 

Boise  Cascade  .  4J'/4  42% 

An  arbitration  decision  gives  eventuallv  eliminate  bO  auto-  Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  42  43 

i  j  1-  -i  j  i-  i  •  I  Cowles  Communications  .  .  10%  10% 

the  .Associated  Press  unlimited  matic  operator  jobs.  Crown  Zellerbach  .  33%  3i% 


freedom  in  use  of  the  cathode  ray  More  than  a  year  ago  AP  Cutler  Hammer 


upon  which  stories  can  be  gram  which  %vould  concentrate  Eastman  Kodak 
written,  edited  and  then  trans-  operators’  functions  in  “hub”  bu-  FdVrchi?d° 'camera 
mitted  automaticallv.  reaus  around  the  country.  Foote.  Cone.  Bel 


mitted  automatically.  reaus  around  the  country.  Foote.  Cone.  Beiding  9%  9%  ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 

Editorial  use  of  CRT  was  op-  The  first  of  these,  Atlanta,  is  feorgia  ^cific . ! .  S5% 

posed  by  the  United  Telegraph  in  full  operation  and  provides  Great  Northern  Nekoosa  48%  47%  The  presidential  quiz  will 

Workers,  AP  System,  Division  the  punching  and  transmission  Intertype  67%  highlight  the  annual  dinner  on 

No.  14,  the  union  of  automatic  facilities  for  seven  southeastern  intemetionai  Pa.oer  .  36%  36  Friday,  April  16.  The  conven- 


operators  which  claimed  that  states.  Bureaus  transmit  their  KnTgM'' NewsVa^ers  . :  :  : !  /  M%  tion  Opens  Tuesday  at  the  Shore- 

transmission  of  news  via  the  news  stories  to  Atlanta  over  a  North  American  Rockwell  .  .  245%  24?/,  ham  Hotel  with  a  reception.  The 

machine  was  within  its  jurisdic-  Datafax  system  which  requires  iSf?  first  business  sessions  are  sched- 

_ *  ■  A  4.  A4-1„„4-„  Richardson  Co .  155%  15%  _ • - 


tion.  no  operators.  At  Atlanta,  stories  Singer  . 

The  decision  was  made  by  a  are  given  a  final  reading  by  edi-  | 

board  headed  bv  William  E.  tors,  coded  for  destination  and  Ti  mes  Mirror 


Singer  . ^  '  77  ’  7^’  uled  Wednesday  morning. 

Timrinr''°"’^‘°"  «'/>  ASNE  president  Newbold 

Times  Mirror  . .  .  ’  45%  46%  Noyes,  H'as^iwi/foii  Star,  has  an- 

White  Consolidated  .  24%  235%  jjounced  a  plan  to  entertain  floor 


Simkin,  former  director  of  the  priority,  and  punched  into  the  Consolidated 


U.S.  Mediation  and  Conciliation  computerized  system  by  opera- 
Service.  tors.  They  are  than  switched  au¬ 

tomatically  onto  proper  wires. 


(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE)  discussion  of  Society  matters  at 

K^ich  Photo  •; .  '12%  Wednesday  meeting.  These 

Lee  Enterprises  .  .  25%  25%  topics  include  legislation  pro- 


tuiiiiiticctiiy  UMLU  pru|Jt;r  Lee  hnterprises  .  25%  25‘/4  tOpiCS  inciuue  legisiatiuii  piu- 

Job>  arc  pri»ieclc«l  The  regionalization  program  .  39%  39%  tecting  newsmen  from  sub- 

It  ordered  that  anv  job  elimi-  completed  will  eliminate  New  Y  k  T  iru  poenas  to  disclose  news  sources 

nations  due  to  CRT  introduc-  ^^tomatic  o^rators  job^  s'|u7hwesf“F’o";ist  nd.  25^  n//]  ^  ‘^«»^'’^>ttee  to  judge  the  ethical 

tion  could  come  onlv  through  at-  Jhese  are  not  part  of  the  CRT  WelK  Rich.  Greene  .  22^22^  performance  of  newspapers; 

decision.  '"ood  Industries  .  24%  23%  and  the  format  and  content  of 


decision. 

AP  is  installing  its  second 


trition.  Operators  on  the  senior-  »  •'  •  4  n- 

ity  list  March  29,  1971,  the  date  /ostallinj 

of  the  award,  received  this  pro-  <^enter  at  Cl 

tcction  serve  Illinois 

„  ■  .  ^  .  Minnesota  and  the 

Repre.senting  AP  on  the  arbi-  Michigan.  Eventua 
tration  board  was  Keith  Fuller,  ^jji  established, 
an  AP  assistant  general  man-  rp.  .  t>  1  -j 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 


“hub”  center  at  Chicago,  which  5°°.**’  Newspapers  36 

mTii*  *  ii^*  Boston  Herdld-Traveler  23 

serve  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  37 

Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  and  ComCorp .  71, 


the  Societys’  Bulletin. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  Avill  be  devoted  to  Women’s 


Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  and  ComCorp.  _  71/.,  71/^  Lib.  Participants  in  the  free- 

Michigan.  Eventually  nine  hubs  Compufcan’*’''  ^ ^  ;  '2^  j®  wheeling  discussion  with  editors 

will  be  established.  .  Yvill  be  Pearl  Bailey,  the  enter- 

The  AP  plans  wide  use  of  CRT  Doyiei*°Dane.  Bembach  !  24%  24^'  tainer;  Gloria  Steinem,  the 

units  in  the  non-hub  cities  to  Publications  .  30  ^  301/2  writer;  Dr.  Estelle  Ramey,  ex¬ 
move  copy  directly  into  hub  Hurletron'^*  ''"’^  ; ;  ;  '41/J  ’43/*  pert  on  hormones;  Willie  Snow 


Georg^e  J.  Kleinman,  UTW  Gen-  .,  .  .  ,  ,  Advertising  .  131/.  12%  ^^^4.  wniio  <?nnw 

oral  ConiniittPi*  chairman  directly  into  hub  Hurletron  .  41/J  437  pert  on  hormones,  Willie  Snow 

eral  Committee  chairman.  computers.  The  CRT  installa-  9'3''''y.  Mather  30%  31  Ethridge,  writer-wife  of  a  news- 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  will  be  geared  to  the  de-  Po!t  CoVp  (Wise.)  ^  ^  'Si^  uij  paperman;  and  Capt.  Robin 

that  the  CRT  and  related  elec-  ijvery  schedule  of  the  Hendrix  Pubs.  .  193^  191/^  Quigley,  director  of  the 

tronic  and  computer  systems  Electronics  terminals  and  the  ...  (Canadian  EXCHANGE)  WAVES. 

have  the  theoietical  capacity  to  establishment  of  additional  hub  .  4%  65%  Editors  will  give  attention  to 

substantially  eliminate  the  role  production  centers.  Leaf  Ukefpaoer  :  the  future  in  Thursday  morning 

of  the  automatic  operator  Members  of  the  W’ire  Service  MacMillan,  Bioedei  ..  26  *  26%  talks  by  Alvin  Toffler,  Theodore 

throughout  the  AP  system,  if  ^  na  rAxrns  i?  Wham  (>ress  .  59  59%  T  Gordon  Robert  Theobald, 

4V,„  Ar> _ _ _  Guild  (ANG)  have  complained  Thomson  Newspapers  26  26  *'•  i^ooeit  i  iieuuaiu, 

and  when  the  AP  positions  as  n.anagement  that  the  _  Sam  Love,  and  Jiddu  Krish- 

to  contract  interpretation  should  ^j^T  operation  in  Atlanta  has  namurti. 

be  supported  completely  and  if  operation  in  Atlanta  has  .  .  ,  4  a  ^ 

the  equipment  should  perform  increasing  their  ^  v?  Z  ^7. 

as  effectivelv  as  the  AP  believes  -^Yorkload  and  turned  newsmen  OnaFOIl  Iteraia  reporting  and  objectmty  is 

it  can  and  it  the  AP  should  "'‘o  -aluatiOD  at  of  Friday  Se’eSrstmTeT; 

from  government  officials:  Sen- 

4,443,390  ator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Sen- 

’  ’  ator  Jacob  Javits,  Nicholas 

Katzenbach,  and  Mayor  Walter 
Dii’ectors  of  Sharon  Herald  Washington. 


elect  to  use  the  system  for  all  •  ▼o.i.mi.nwil  at. 

its  potential  uses,”  Simkin  said.  •  ii  d^/4/l>40  ork/\ 

The  news  service,  which  has  appealed  ^4,443,390 

an  operator  force  of  320  in  this  The  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily 

country,  began  experiments  with  Olympian  has  asked  the  Na-  Directors  of  Sharon  Herald 
CRT  as  an  editing  tool  three  tional  Labor  Relations  Board  Co.,  publisher  of  the  dailv 


valuation  at 
$4,443,390 


1.  William  Hill,  Washington 


f  regional  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  and  Allied  Star,  is  program  chairman.  In 
dnector  that  its  motor  route  News,  a  group  of  five  weeklies,  the  election,  C.  A.  (Pete)  Mc- 

denTnXnV^  Tb*  approved  the  merger  sale  Knight,  Charlotte  Observer,  is 

nU'TviniQr.  Vine  ^  /  +1,  oi  company  to  Dow'  Jones  &  scheduled  to  move  up  to  the 


Rep<»riers  niarliinrs  cap  .ca  .nucci  luute  News,  a  group  of  five  weeklie.s, 

drivers  are  employees,  not  in-  have  approved  the  merger  sale 
Last  fall  with  UTW  concur-  dependent  contractors.  The  of  the  company  to  Dow'  Jones  & 
rence,  AP  installed  two  CRT  Olympian  has  contracts  with  21  Qq. 
units  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  a  small  motor  route  dealers  who  serve  rp,  „.;ii 

AP  office  where  editorial  em-  Plan  to  stockholder^for  ratifica- 


ployes  normally  transmit  stories  stores  and  other  vendors.  lOr  itlUSKie 

onto  the  wires.  Reirorters  rapid-  •  t,,  4  '  .  „  ,  c  o  4  j  c 

ly  learned  to  write  their  stories  transaction  calls  for  an  U.S.  Senator  Edmund  S. 

on  the  CRT  and  then  trans-  Oil  senator’s  Staff  exchange  of  four  shares  of  Dow  Muskie,  Democrat  of  Maine,  has 

mitted  them.  Jones  common  stock  for  one  appointed  Richard  H.  Stewart 

A  tv,  rP'T  t  •  1  t  Holmes,  former  special  share  of  Herald  stock,  which  as  his  press  secretary  and  one 

Another  CKi  terminal  w'ent  projects  editor  for  the  Rircr-side  has  a  current  value  of  $80.  The  of  his  policy  advisers  in  his 

into  use  at  the  AP  Milwaukee  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise,  is  recent  bid  for  Dow  Jones  was  que.st  for  the  presidential  nomi- 

vureau  immediately  alter  the  chief  consultant  w'ith  the  $47.25.  Dow  Jones  reported  that  nation.  Stewart,  39,  has  been  a 

■  State  Senate  Democratic  Cau-  the  proposed  acquisition  would  Boston  Globe  reporter  since 

The  award  noted  that  CRT,  cus  in  Sacramento,  on  the  staff  be  for  94,040  shares,  or  $4,443,-  1960.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow 

used  as  proposed  by  AP,  could  of  Senator  Mervyn  M.  Dymally.  390.  in  1966. 
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XI 


Upmions  on  t^aiiey 
verdict  circumspect 


reaction  coverage  follow- 

ing  the  verdict  of  KuUty  in  the  lj  ®  t  CaHey,  which  reaf-  ^ 

^mt  maitial  ot  L.t.  William  L..  flj.j^g  floral  standards  that  the  Lt.  Galley,  but  rather  the  aver-  My  Lai,  the  final  vei 
^  Ti  ^  ,  •  -  ,  ,  United  States  invoked  against  age  soldier  who  is  left  in  doubt  rendered  by  history. 

Hersh,  a  free-lance  reporter  G^^many  and  Japanese  war  as  to  what  duty  and  the  law 

at  the  time  he  got  a  tip  on  the  criminals  at  Nuremberg  and  require  of  him.” 

My  Lai  case,  conducted  his  long  rp^^  ^^e  *  *  * 

ywestigation  with  financial  help  conscience  of  the  Army  or  the  ^  / 

from  the  Stern  Fund  for  In-  j^^tion  ”  nieuark  Star-Le€lger 

vestiffative  Reporting.  His  work  '  **11  i  i.u 

1  i.1.  •  1-  *  *  *  How  does  one  assess  the 

won  several  other  lournalism  ♦  *  *  1  i?  xi.  i.  x  hit 

awards,  and  he  turned  out  a  horror  at  My 

book,  “Mi  Lai  4”,  which  was  PiUshumh  Post-Ghette  Lai?  The  enormity  of  the  war 

,  ’  crime,  the  number  of  men  in- 

r  f  I-  “But  even  with  that  point  volved,  the  chain  of  command — 

A  random  sampling  of  edi-  about  an  individual’s  own  re-  these  are  factors  that  are  not 
tiyial  opinion  in  the  first  days  sponsibility  made  clear,  the  Oal-  anywhere  resolved  with  the 
after  the  verdict  and  sentencing  jgy  trial  outcome  will  by  no  guilty  verdict  returned  by  a 
of  Lt.  Galley  follows:  means  wipe  the  slate  clean  for  military  court  against  Lt.  Wil- 

Miami  Herald  Americans.  Indeed,  there  liam  L.  Galley  Jr.” 

will  and  must  be  resistance  to  *  ♦  * 

“Seldom  in  the  memory  of  the  letting  Mr.  Galley  be  a  scape- 
editor  of  this  newspaper  has  a  goat.”  **  *  *  ^  '' 

public  issue  provoked  such  a  re-  *  *  ♦ 

sponse  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  as  the  massive  explosion  of  Chicago  Tribune 

opinion  about  the  Galley  court- 
martial  .  .  .  We  think  this  is 
healthy.  America  in  effect  is  in 
one  of  those  traumatic  moments 
of  self-examination  typical  only 
of  those  who  are  free  and  per¬ 
iodically  use  their  freedom.” 


Boston  Globe 

“But  pity  dissolves  in  the  cold 
light  of  the  horror  of  his  crime 
.  .  .  Yet,  does  it  really?  And, 
again,  if  it  does,  how  can  this 
be  when  the  murderer  is  himself 
as  much  a  victim  of  the  war  as 
the  innocents  he  murdered  ” 


Washington  Post 
“We  do  not  see  in  this  verdict 
the  image  of  Lt.  Galley  as  a 
scapegoat — unless  the  Army 
stops  now.  If  he  did  what  he 
stands  accused  of  doing — and 
the  court  martial  found  that  he 
did — ^he  acted  in  a  way  that  is 
repugnent  to  any  civilized  per¬ 
son.” 


Bangor  Daily  News 
“There  would  be  no  Indochina 
conflict  today,  the  My  Lai  civ¬ 
ilians  would  be  alive  and  Galley 
would  be  pursuing  a  civilian 
career  with  nothing  w'orse  to 
worry  about  than  household  bud¬ 
gets,  if  Gommunism,  with  Hanoi 
the  spearhead,  had  not  under¬ 
taken  to  engulf  South  Vietnam.” 


.41)0111  Face!’ 


Chicago  Daily  News 

“Many  have  agreed  that  Lt. 
William  L.  Galley  was  wrong¬ 
fully  convicted,  but  their  rea¬ 
sons  divide  them  into  warring 
camps  .  .  .  One  group  believes 
that  Galley  did  what  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  do,  and  what  he  felt 
he  had  to  do  for  the  protection 
of  his  troops  .  .  .  The  other 
group  believes  that  the  entire 
nation  bears  the  guilt  that  has 
been  thrust  on  Galley  ...  It 
would  be  too  bad  if  either  side 
carried  the  day — or  if  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  got  hung  up  on  such 
an  issue.” 


Charlotte  Observer 
“We  are  persuaded,  along 
with  the  combat-experienced  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  court,  that  Galley 
must  be  personally  answerable 
for  an  atrocity  of  war  ...” 


Atlanta  Constitution 

“No  matter  who  or  what  was 
to  blame,  what  happened  at  My 
Lai  was  horribly  wrong.  To  deny 
this  would  be  to  deny  everything 
religion  and  ethics  have  to  teach 
us.” 


Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item  ( 

“It  is  premature  to  hail  the  f 
court  martial  conviction  of  Lt. 

William  Galley  Jr.  as  just  or  to 

denounce  it  as  unjust.  For  one  /  ~ 

thing,  a  long  appellate  road  lies  . 

ahead.  For  another,  three  su- 

perior  officers  still  await  trial — 

including  Lt.  Galley’s  immediate 

superior,  Gapt.  Ernest  L.  Me-  ^ 

dina.” 
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Detroit  Free  Press 

“He  had  in  his  hands  precise 
and  discriminating  weapons; 
from  the  testimony  it  is  clear 
that  even  where  discretion  was 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


Mark  T.  Seacrest 


Mark  Seacrest 
president  of 
Journal-Star 

Mark  T.  Seacrest  was  elected 
president  of  the  Journal-Star 
Printing  Company,  the  cor¬ 
poration  which  publishes  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  upon  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Fred  S.  Seacrest  as 
president  and  director  and  of 
Joe  W.  Seacrest  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  director. 

Both  retired  as  corporate  and 
chief  operating  officers,  posi¬ 
tions  the  two  brothers  have  held 
since  1950.  Joe  R.  Seacrest  was 
elected  to  the  corporate  offices 
of  board  chairman  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicei)resident.  Mark  Sea¬ 
crest  is  F" red’s  son  and  Joe  R. 
is  Joe  W.  Seacrest’s  son. 

Continuing  as  directors  of  the 
five-member  board  are  Jay 
Seacrest  of  Lincoln  and  David 
K.  Gottlieb  and  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer,  both  of  Davenport, 
la.  Gottlieb  is  president  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  Inc.  Schermer  is 
vicepresident  of  Lee  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Philip  D.  Adler, 
fonner  Lee  president  and  Jour¬ 
nal-Star  Printing  Co.  director. 

Maik  Seacrest  was  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  morning 
Star,  evening  Journal  and  the 
Sunday  combination;  Joe  R. 
Seacrest  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Journal. 

With  the  two  elder  Seacrests 
continuing  as  directors  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  State  Journal  Co., 
the  company  will  continue  to 
contract  its  services  to  the 
Lincoln  Journal  and  Sunday 
Journal  and  Star. 


This  is  the  second  of  three  cost 
studies  written  by  Mr.  Coen 
exclusively  for  Fl&P.  The  first 
ran  April  .3;  the  next  is  sched¬ 
uled  April  17.  A  fourth  study  of 
a  55,000-circulation  daily  will 
appear  April  24. 
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255,000-daily — a  step  ahead 
of  U.S.  cost-of-living  index 

By  ('.ooke  ('.oeii,  jieneral  manager 
Newspaper  Analysis  Service,  Chicago 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  La-  In  the  salary  situation  this  revealed  by  a  continuing  in- 

bor  cost-of-living  index  show'ed  apparent  low  percentage  w'as  crease  in  operating  profits, 

a  5.5%  increase  in  the  cost  of  caused  by  a  heavy  turnover  in  I  have  included  a  Composing 
living  for  1970.  This  newspaper  employes  in  the  Editorial  and  Room  analysis  for  these  four 
of  255,000  circulation  (the  same  Circulation  Departments  where  years,  in  detail,  because  this  de¬ 
daily  covered  in  the  E&P  ar-  an  experienced  employe  left  and  partment  is  the  only  one  that 
tide  of  April  3)  shows  an  over-  w'as  replaced  by  an  inexperi-  has  shown  a  substantial  increase 
all  salaiy  and  w'age  inci*ease  of  enced  employe  at  a  lower  salary  in  the  number  of  employes  in 
6.5%,  a  1%  “step  ahead.”  This  scale.  this  four-year  period.  The  wage 

average  inci'ease  resulted  from  The  figures  accompanying  this  increase  of  41.3%  was  caused 

a  salary  increase  of  4.1%,  a  show  the  increases — dollai'wise  by  an  hourly  wage  increase  of 
wage  increase  of  8.4%  and  an  and  percentagewise — for  the  25.4%  and  an  increase  of  20 
executive  increase  of  8.8%.  years  showm.  The  fact  that  this  employes  per  month,  average. 

newspaper  is  “cost  conscious”  is 


1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Income 

$19,813,371 

19.058,378 

16,496,898 

15,564,331 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

$  754,993 

$  3,316,473 
$  4,249,040 

=  4.0% 

=  20.l7o 

=  27.47o 

Expense 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

$15,166,122 
$  509,225 

$  2,361,850 
$  3,131,603 

14.656,895 
=  3.5% 

==  18.6% 

=  26.07o 

12,804,272 

12,034,519 

Operating  Profit 
e/o 

$14,647,249 

23.5 

4,401,482 

23.1 

3,692,626 

22.4 

3,529,812 

22.6 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

$  245,767 

$  954,623 

$  1,117,437 

5.5% 

25.87o 

3l.67o 

Advertising  Income 

Local  (Retail) 

$  9,880,693 

9,104,500 

7,789,247 

7,446,328 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

$  776,193 

$  2,091,446 
$  2,434,365 

=  8.5% 

=  26.87o 

=  32.77o 

Columns 

123,256 

1 19,416 

105,848 

103,732 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

3,840 

17,408 

19,524 

==  3.2% 

=  l6.57o 

=  I9.07o 

Income  per  Column 

$  80.16 

76.24 

73.59 

71.79 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

$  3.92 

$  6.57 

$  8.37 

=  5.1% 

=  8.97o 

=  11.7% 

National  (General) 

$  1,858,674 

1 ,994,560 

1,705,926 

1.635,923 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

$  (135,886) 

$  152,748 

$  222,751 

=  (6.8%) 

=  8.97o 

=  l3.67o 

Column's 

15,174 

18,230 

16,134 

15,304 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

(2,056) 

40 

(  130) 

(It. 3%) 
0.27o 
(  0.8%) 

Income  per  Column 

$  1 14.92 

109.41 

105.73 

100.34 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

$  5.51 

$  9.19 

$  14.58 

=  5.07o 

=  8.7% 

=  14.5% 

EDITOR  a: 
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1970 

1969 

1968 

1968 

Classified 

$  4,241.081 

4,328,684 

3,622,071 

3,238,577 

Increase  over  1969 

$  (87,603) 

=  (2.0%) 

1968 

$  619.010 

=  17.1% 

1967 

$  1,002,504 

=  30.9% 

Columns 

56,398 

58,940 

49,982 

45,246 

Increase  over  1969 

(  2.542) 

=  (4.2%) 

1968 

6,416 

=  12.8% 

1967 

11,152 

=  24.6% 

Income  per  Column 

%  75.19 

73.44 

72.47 

71.57 

Increase  over  1969 

$  1.75 

=  2.4% 

1968 

$  2.72 

=  3.7% 

1967 

$  3.62 

=  5.0% 

Circulation  Income 

$  3,295,218 

3,186,806 

3,089,508 

3,043,448 

Increase  over  1969 

$  108,412 

=  3.4% 

1968 

$  205,710 

=  6.6% 

1967 

$  251,770 

^  8.2% 

Ave  Net  Paid  Circulation 

255,667 

253,838 

253,604 

254,130 

Increase  over  1969 

1,829 

0.7% 

1968 

2,063 

0.8% 

1967 

1,537 

0.6% 

Income  per  100  Circ 

$  1,288.87 

1,255.45 

1,208.24 

1,197.59 

Increase  over  1969 

$  33.42 

2.7% 

1968 

$  80.63 

7.6% 

1967 

$  91.28 

7.6% 

Expense 

Salaries 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Editorial 

$ 

1,129,787 

1,094,518 

961,019 

923,053 

Art  &  Photo 

% 

94,413 

90,298 

80,212 

75,773 

Local  Advertising 

$ 

212,890 

192,928 

174,699 

168,111 

National  Adv. 

$ 

45,950 

47,975 

53,098 

51,205 

Classified  Adv. 

$ 

229,666 

211,578 

188,039 

170,642 

Dispatch  Adv. 

$ 

102,724 

100,049 

94,234 

92,637 

Administrative  Adv. 

$ 

23,000 

21,725 

20,800 

20,800 

Promotion  Adv. 

$ 

39,665 

31,305 

25,729 

25,835 

City  Circulation 

$ 

205,718 

197,416 

172,255 

165,309 

Country  Circulation 

$ 

140,170 

145,590 

121,752 

115,537 

Business  Office 

$ 

281,247 

272,048 

255,271 

240,266 

Tofal  $  2.505.230  2.405.430  2.147.108  2.049.168 


Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

Wages 

Composing  Room 

Stereo  Room 

Press  Room 

Mail  Room 

"  '*  Extras 

Building 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$  1 
$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

99,900 

358,122 

456,062 

1,698,571 

303,164 

505,926 

270,615 

46,325 

190,778 

—  4.1% 

=  16.7% 

=  22.3% 

1,563,941 

304,450 

474,148 

251,811 

47,029 

166,081 

1,291,370 

277,193 

429,998 

213,281 

37,501 

162,589 

1,188,516 

263,445 

393,842 

205,163 

38,764 

153,338 

Total 

$  3,042,379 

2,807,460 

2,411,932 

2,243,068 

Increase  over  1969 

$ 

234,919 

=  8.4% 

1968 

$ 

630,447 

=  26.l7o 

i967 

$ 

799,311 

=  35.6% 

Executive  Office 

$ 

271,000 

249,000 

234,000 

234,000 

Increase  over  1969 

$ 

22,000 

=  8.8% 

1968 

$ 

37,000 

=  15.8% 

1967 

$ 

37,000 

=  15.87, 

Total  Salaries — Wages 

$  5,818,609 

5,461,890 

4,793,040 

4,526,236 

Increase  over  1969 

$ 

356,819 

=  6.57o 

1968 

$ 

1,025,569 

=  21.47, 

1967 

$ 

1,292,373 

==  28.57o 

{Continued  on  page  14) 


Washington 
Post  Go.  plans 
stock  offer 

The  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany  will  broaden  its  oumer- 
ship  base  by  offering  shares  of 
its  common  stock  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Announcing  the  plan,  Kath¬ 
arine  Graham,  president,  and 
Frederick  S.  Beebe,  chairman 
of  the  board,  said  that  a  regis¬ 
tration  statement  of  the  stock 
offering  would  be  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mittee  in  May. 

A  statement  by  Mrs.  Graham 
and  Beebe  said: 

“The  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  privately  o^\'ned 
since  its  inception  and  has  been 
a  successful  company  for  many 
years.  Now  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  believes  that  the  future 
of  the  company  and  the  best 
interests  of  its  employees  and 
shareholders  will  be  better  as¬ 
sured  by  broadening  the  owmer- 
ship  of  the  company. 

We  believe  that  ‘going  pub¬ 
lic’  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  our  man¬ 
agement  or  employee  relations 
and  that  it  will  provide  even 
greater  future  opportunities 
for  our  employees  as  well  as 
enhancing  the  investments  of 
our  shareholders.  The  members 
of  the  Graham  family  will  re¬ 
tain  all  of  their  stock.” 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
company  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Graham  family. 
The  shares  to  be  sold  will  be 
Class  B,  non-voting  stock.  No 
Class  A  stock  will  be  offered. 

No  figures  of  the  net  worth 
of  the  company  have  been  re¬ 
leased  but  once  the  public  of¬ 
fering  takes  place,  financial 
conditions  of  the  company  will 
be  publicly  reported. 

In  addition  to  the  Waehhig- 
ton  Post,  the  company  pub¬ 
lishes  Newsweek  Magazine  and 
Art  News.  Wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiaries  operate  WTOP-tv, 
Washington,  WJXT-tv,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  and  WPLG  in  Mi¬ 
ami. 

Other  interests  include  two 
AM  radio  stations — WTOP  in 
Washington  and  WCKY  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati — and  one  FM  station, 
WTOP  in  Washington;  a  49 
percent  interest  in  Bowaters 
Mersey  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  30  per¬ 
cent  interest  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune. 

With  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  Post  operates  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post-Los  Angeles  Times 
News  Service. 
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Expenses 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1968 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

$  5,553,678 

5,499,638 

4,747,319 

4,537.627 

Increase  over  1969 

I96S 

1967 

$  54,040 

$  806,369 

$  1,016,051 

=  1.0% 

=  16.8% 

=  22.4% 

All  Other 

$  3,793,835 

3,695,368 

3,263,913 

2.970,656 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

$  98,469 

$  529,922 

$  823,179 

=  2.7% 

=  16.2% 

=  27.7% 

Total  Expense 

$15,166,122 

14,656,896 

12,804,272 

12,034,519 

Increase  over  1969 

1968 

1967 

(  509,226 

$  2,361,850 
$  3,131,603 

=  3.5% 

=  18.6% 

=  26.0% 

Salaries  &  Wages 
%  of  Income 

29.3 

28.6 

29.0 

29.1 

Newsprint  &  Ink 
®/o  of  Income 

28.0 

28.9 

28.8 

29.2 

All  Other 

%  of  Income 

19.2 

19.4 

19.8 

19.1 

Total 

%  of  Income 

76.5 

76.9 

77.6 

77.4 

Man  Hours 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Editorial  &  Art-Photo 

$ 

266,274 

261,812 

254,795 

255.400 

Local  Adv. 

$ 

52,362 

49,536 

49,462 

49,936 

National  Adv. 

$ 

10,200 

1 1,320 

15,120 

15,120 

Classified  Adv. 

$ 

81,320 

78,448 

75,694 

72,362 

Circulation 

$ 

100,400 

100,804 

98,862 

98,230 

Business  Office 

$ 

82,636 

82,692 

85.980 

85,044 

Total 

$ 

593,192 

584,612 

579,914 

576,092 

Increase  over  1969 

$ 

8,580 

=  1-5% 

1968 

$ 

13,278 

=  2.3% 

1967 

$ 

17,100 

=  3.0% 

Composing 

$ 

337,858 

334,076 

303,132 

298,092 

Stereo 

$ 

67,402 

67,780 

66,234 

66,988 

Press 

$ 

116,684 

118,192 

114,610 

116,798 

Mail  &  Extras 

$ 

98,892 

98,590 

97,395 

96,588 

Total 

$ 

620,836 

618,638 

581.371 

578.466 

Increase  over  1969 

$ 

2,198 

=  0.3®/o 

1968 

$ 

39,465 

=  6.8% 

1967 

$ 

42,370 

=  7.3% 

Total  Hours 

% 

1,214,028 

1,203,250 

1,161,285 

1,154,558 

Increase  over  1969 

$ 

10,778 

=  0.9®/o 

1968 

% 

52,743 

=  4.5"/o 

1967 

% 

59,470 

=  5.2% 

Excluded 

Library 

Dispatch-Adv. 

Admin.-Adv. 

Promotion-Adv. 

Building 

Executive 

Advertising  Income  Per 

Page — Based  on 

Published  Pages 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Income — Less  Circulars 

$15,980,448 

15,427,744 

13,1 17,244 

12,320.828 

Published  Pages 

$ 

35,112 

35,158 

32,934 

30,830 

Avg.  Income  per  Page 

$ 

455.13 

438.81 

410.76 

399.64 

Increase  over  1969 

$ 

16.32 

=  3.7% 

1968 

$ 

44.37 

=  10.8% 

1967 

$ 

55.49 

=  13.9% 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


May  7  deadline 
for  Scripps  sale 
of  Enquirer  stock 

May  7  is  the  new  deadline — 
the  eighth  one  set — for  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company  to  sell  its 
majority  interest  in  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Inc.  to  avoid  anti¬ 
trust  prosecution. 

The  additional  time  was 
granted  by  U.  S.  District  Judge 
David  S.  Porter. 

The  date  coincides  with  the 
proposed  final  purchase  day  for 
American  Financial  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  Cincinnati-based  holding 
company  which  bid  $20,080,000 
for  the  outstanding  shares  at 
$40  each. 

Musi  sell  bunk 

Scripps  accepted  the  AFC 
bid  over  a  $85-a-share  offer 
made  by  minority  shareholders 
who  operate  the  Enquirer, 
morning  newspapei’.  That  of¬ 
fer  was  delayed  in  litigation 
over  four  stockholder  suits  that 
alleged  the  price  was  too  high 
for  the  firm  to  continue  to  op¬ 
erate  as  a  coipoi-ation. 

Scripps,  through  its  related 
interest,  Scripps-Howard,  op¬ 
erates  the  Cincinnati  Post  & 
Times  Star  in  the  evening  field. 

The  AFC  bid  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Fedei-al  Reserve 
Board.  The  latter’s  approval  is 
needed  because  AFC  owns  the 
Provident  Bank  of  Cincinnati 
and  falls  under  the  One-Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1970. 

Charles  H.  Keating  Jr.,  at¬ 
torney  for  AFC,  said  that  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  federal 
law,  AFC  must  promise  to  sell 
the  bank  in  10  years.  The  law 
forbids  one-bank  holding  com¬ 
panies  to  invest  in  ventures  not 
directly  related  to  banking. 

• 

California  State 
instructor  honored 

Dr.  Wayne  Overbeck,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  communications 
and  advisor  to  the  student  news¬ 
paper  at  California  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Fullerton,  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
with  a  Journalism  Educator 
Award.  He  was  nominated  for 
the  award  by  the  Call-Enter¬ 
prise/ Herald  American  News¬ 
papers,'  Compton,  Calif.  With 
three  years  teaching  at  Fuller¬ 
ton  State  and  two  years  at 
Riverside  City  College,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Dr.  Overbeck  has  also 
compiled  experience  on  six  daily 
newspapers,  including  a  year  as 
editor-in-chief  of  a  small-town 
daily. 
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255,000  circulation  daily 


{Continued  from  page  14) 


1970 

1969 

1968 

1968 

Composing  Room  Analysis 

Wages 

$ 

1,698,571 

1,563,941 

1,291,370 

1,188,516 

Expense 

$ 

73,052 

57,896 

46,268 

46,522 

Total 

$ 

1,771,630 

1,621,837 

1,337,638 

1,235,038 

Wage  Increase  over  1969 

$ 

134,630 

=  8.6% 

1968 

$ 

407,201 

r=  31.5% 

1967 

$ 

510,055 

=  41.3% 

Published  Pages 

$ 

35,122 

35,158 

31,934 

30,830 

Cost  per  Page 

$ 

50.45 

46.41 

41.87 

40.06 

Make  Over  Pages 

$ 

27,234 

28,562 

25,756 

26,903 

Man  Hours 

$ 

337,858 

334,076 

303,132 

298,092 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

9.62 

9.50 

9.50 

9.67 

Premium  Hours 

$ 

4,655 

8,277 

3,785 

4, 1 1 6 

Avg.  Monthly  Wage 

$ 

840.46 

800.80 

713.85 

662.86 

Avg.  S.T.  Hourly  Wage 

$ 

4.93 

4.57 

4.28 

3.93 

Increase  over  1969 

$ 

0.36 

=  8.0% 

1968 

$ 

0.65 

=  15.2% 

1967 

$ 

l.OC 

=  25.4% 

Straight  Time  Hours 

$ 

328,546 

317,522 

295,562 

289,860 

Overtime  Hours 

$ 

9,312 

16,554 

7,570 

5,232 

%  of  O.T.H.  To  S.T.H. 

$ 

2.8 

5.2 

2.5 

1.8 

$ 

169 

163 

152 

149 

In  my  cost  article  of  April  11, 
1970  there  was  “boxed”  a  cold 
type-hot  type  comparison.  The 
following  is  a  comparison  for  a 
newspaper  comparable  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  comparable  in  the 
number  of  pages  published — as 
embodied  in  the  accompanying 
figures: 


This  newspaper  changed  from 
hot  to  cold  type  at  the  very  end 
of  the  1969  calendar  year.  The 
effect  of  this  transition  is  sho^vn 
here.  It  is  NOT  my  intention 
to  criticize  or  evaluate  one  meth¬ 
od  versus  the  other  as  in  time 
cold  type  can  be  the  answer  to 
increased  composing  costs. 


Referee  studies 
new  plan  to  save 
Los  Angeles  paper 

A  federal  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  has  agreed  to  hear  a  new 
plan  designed  to  save  the  Los 
Angeles  Citizen-News,  the  daily 
formerly  published  by  Lammot 
duPont  Copeland  Jr.,  which  has 
long  been  closed  by  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

At  that  time  the  referee,  Rus¬ 
sell  Sejunour,  said  he  will  rule 
on  whether  the  newspaper’s 
owner,  Graphic  Production  Co., 
will  be  authorized  to  attempt  to 
remain  in  business. 

Sale  in  process 

The  hearing  was  authorized 
after  Edward  Coleman,  attorney 
for  GP,  filed  a  new  plan  under 
Section  11,  Chapter  321  of  the 
federal  bankruptcy  act.  The 
publishing  company  originally 
filed  under  Chapter  322  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  authorization  for  a  new 
hearing  wdll  not  change  any 
sales  of  GP  assets  which  are 
now  in  process,  Seymour’s  of¬ 
fice  said.  At  a  referee’s  hearing 
March  26  the  door  was  almost 
closed  on  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Coleman  was  then  offered 
only  the  slim  chance  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  more  feasible  and  written 
plan. 

Seymour  will  decide  whether 
the  proposal  Coleman  has  now 
advanced  will  be  given  a  trial. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

1970-COLD 

1969-HOT 

Wages 

$1,832,837.85 

$1,613,776.69 

Expense 

112,192.75 

91,207.31 

Total 

$1,944,030.60 

$1,704,984.00 

Published  Pages 

34,604 

35,126 

Cost  per  Page 

$  56.18 

$  48.54 

Make-Over  Pages 

31,980 

31,098 

Man  Hours 

354,058 

337,564 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

10.23 

9.61 

Premium  Hours 

18,575 

16,864 

No.  of  Employes 

2,014 

1,900 

Wage 

$  910.05 

$  849.35 

ENGRAVING  MAN  HOURS  APPLICABLE  TO 

COMPOSING 

OPERATIONS 

Composing  Man  Hours 

354,058 

Engraving  Man  Hours 

16,766 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

370,824 

16.71 

An  increase  of  1.10  Man  Hours  per  Page  over  1969- 

—or  a  total  of 

38,064  Man  Hours. 

1970 

1969 

Composing  Supplies 

$  23,717 

$  9,410 

Engraving  Supplies 

29,825 

13,790 

Engraving  Metal 

35,427 

6,557 

Total 

$  88,969 

$  29,757 
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Harris  will 
acquire  60% 
of  Datacraft 

The  Harris-Intertype  Corp. 
and  Datacraft  Corp.,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  have  agreed 
in  principle  to  a  program  which 
is  expected  to  lead  to  Harris 
acquiring  60  percent  ownership 
of  Datacraft,  a  producer  of 
digital  computers  and  core 
memory  systems. 

The  agreement  was  announced 
in  a  joint  statement  by  officials 
of  both  companies,  subject  to 
development  of  definitive  con¬ 
tracts,  a  special  audit  of  Data¬ 
craft  and  approval  of  Datacraft 
shareholders.  It  calls  for: 

— Harris  to  lend  Datacraft 
$1,600,000  for  needed  working 
capital,  secured  by  notes  con¬ 
vertible  into  800,000  shares  of 
Datacraft. 

— Recognition  Equipment, 
Inc.,  Dallas,  to  exchange  640,000 
shares  of  Datacraft  for  142,000 
shares  of  Recognition  Equip¬ 
ment  issued  to  Datacraft  in 
1969,  and  to  cancel  its  out.stand- 
ing  Datacraft  warrants.  Recog¬ 
nition  would  retain  250,000 
shares  of  Datacraft. 

— Harris  to  receive  a  five-year 
option  to  purchase  550,000 
shares  of  presently  outstanding 
Datacraft  stock,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $5  per  share  the 
first  year  to  $9  the  fifth  year. 

George  S.  Dively,  chairman 
of  Harris,  and  Richard  B.  Tul- 
lis,  president,  said,  “Datacraft 
can  provide  some  computer  ca¬ 
pability  important  to  our  devel¬ 
opment  of  communications 
equipment,  and  its  computer 
memory  business  can  help  ac¬ 
celerate  the  Harris  Semiconduc¬ 
tor  division’s  penetration  of  that 
market.” 

Datacraft’s  sales  are  cur¬ 
rently  running  about  $4^,2  mil¬ 
lion  per  year,  almost  evenly 
divided  between  medium-sized 
computers  and  magnetic  core 
memory  systems.  Founded  in 
mid-1967,  Datacraft  employs 
some  250  people.  It  has  been 
operating  at  a  loss  attributed  to 
rapid  expansion  and  an  acceler¬ 
ated  program  of  product  de¬ 
velopment,  but  approximately 
$4  million  in  new  orders  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  last  three  months 
have  provided  the  company  with 
a  firm  backlog  of  about  $7 
million,  Edward  W,  Kozial,  the 
company’s  president  said. 

There  are  approximately  1,- 
850,000  shares  of  Datacraft  now 
outstanding,  which  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  about  1,200,000  shares 
through  retirement  of  the  stock 
exchanged  by  Recognition 
Equipment. 
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Anti-pollution  drive 
on  ads  is  advocated 


“Let’s  Get  It  Done  in  ’71” 
was  the  umbrella  sales  theme 
that  attracted  about  180  pub¬ 
lishers,  advertising  directors  and 
managers  to  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
last  weekend  for  the  annual 
Display  Advertising  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association. 

Variations  of  this  theme  were 
employed  by  several  of  the 
speakers  on  the  program  and  it 
resulted  in  one  humorous  situa¬ 
tion  when  Edward  L.  Dardanell, 
president  of  the  PNPA,  and 
president  of  Dardanell  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  delivered  the  keynote 
to  the  subject,  “Let’s  Do  It.” 
He  was  immediately  followed  at 
the  podium  by  James  B.  Mc- 
Grew  advertising  promotion 
manager,  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers,  whose  topic  was  “Let 
Someone  Else  Do  It.” 

This  led  program  chairman 
Edward  E.  Howard,  advertising 
director,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express, 
to  wisecrack  that  McGrew’s 
topic  sounded  more  like  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  than  a  promotion  man¬ 
ager’s. 

('.alls  must  be  made 

Howard  defined  the  program 
theme  to  mean  “getting  the  job 
done  with  aggressive  selling, 
planning,  cooperation,  and  shar¬ 
ing  of  ideas.”  He  said  that  since 
becoming  ad  director  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  he  has  found  out  that 
“very  few  newspapers  make  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  chain 
store  headquarters  .  .  .  the  guys 
who  in  many  cases  account  for  a 
great  deal  of  our  retail  linage.” 

Calling  on  the  main  offices  can 
produce  linage,  Howard  said.  As 
an  example,  he  said  A&P  just 
recently  opened  an  A-Mart  dis¬ 
count  food  store  in  Easton  while 
maintaining  their  regular  A&P 
outlets  in  the  trading  area.  How¬ 
ard  said  word  got  back  to  him 
that  A&P  was  planning  to  can¬ 
cel  all  its  advertising  in  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  promote  only  the  A- 
Mart. 

After  several  calls  at  A&P’s 
office  in  Philadelphia,  Howard 
said  he  was  able  to  convince 
them  that  “they  certainly  need¬ 
ed  advertising  for  both  A&P 
and  A-Mart,  and  they  are  doing 
it.” 

Dardanell,  who  publishes  a 
group  of  weeklies  around  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  said  the  time  has  come 
for  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  directors  to  pay 
more  attention  to  advertisers  in 


their  newspapers. 

“Throw  out  the  ‘schluck’  ad¬ 
vertiser,”  Dardanell  urged. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  that  loss  in 
advertising  revenue  may  come 
through  government  interven¬ 
tion  “if  we  do  not  set  up  our 
own  code  of  fair  advertising 
practices  now.” 

The  publisher  said  he  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  those  advertisers  who 
use  bold  headlines  to  “sell” 
products  at  ridiculously  low 
prices  but  always  manage  to  be 
sold  out  of  everything  except 
the  high  price  merchandise  when 
the  customer  responds  to  the  ad. 

Dardanell’s  remarks  were 
underscored  in  a  musical  skit 
produced  by  Joseph  A.  Browne, 
advertising  director,  Bucks 
County  Cottrier-Times  in  Levit- 
town.  Pa.,  and  acted  out  by 
members  of  the  newspaper  staff. 

The  musical,  entitled,  “Up  the 
Advertising!”,  is  about  a  store 
owner  named  Fire  Sale  Sam  who 
runs  each  year  a  gigantic  mer¬ 
chandise  sell-out  of  dubious 
value,  using  full  page  newspaper 
ads  with  color. 

This  is  the  second  skit  pro¬ 
duced  by  Browne.  He  staged  a 
showing  at  last  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  that  went  on  to  win  much 
acclaim  nationally.  Called,  “The 
Day  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  Died”  it  was  shown  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives,  and  according  to 
Browne  by  scores  of  newspapers 
around  the  country. 

McGrew  in  his  speech  pre¬ 
sented  ideas  that  could  be  used 
to  promote  special  sections,  and 
other  linage  building  projects 
that  had  been  used  successfully 
by  his  newspapers  and  others. 
“When  it  comes  to  promoting, 
you  get  your  ideas  from  some¬ 
one  else,”  he  advised.  McGrew 
gave  out  application  blanks  for 
membership  in  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  said  the  six  monthly 
newsletters  from  INPA  produce 
an  endless  source  of  promotion 
ideas. 

Following  his  talk  there  was 
a  series  of  six-minute  presenta¬ 
tions  by  a  panel  consisting  of 
Robert  D.  Ames,  president  of 
lAMA,  and  adverti.sing  director, 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail; 
Barbara  Greenwood,  advertising 
manager,  Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening 
Times;  Harry  L.  Wurster,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Lansdale 
(Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter; 
Ernest  P.  Reed,  advertising 
manager,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 


Patriot-News;  William  H.  Fi- 
field,  retail  advertising  manager 
Easton  Express;  and  Clarence 
W.  Bowers,  general  manager, 
Zelienople  (Pa.)  News-Record. 

Ames  told  about  special  sales 
idea  he  picked  up  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  INAE  meeting  from  the 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig  that 
offers  display  advertising  for  $1 
per  column  inch,  as  compared 
to  the  regular  open  rate  of  $2.80 
per  inch.  In  order  to  buy  at  this 
reduced  rate,  the  advertiser  had 
to  agree  to  run  an  ad  for  30 
consecutive  publishing  5  days 
without  a  change  in  copy.  It 
was  promoted  as  a  January 
White  Space  Sale.  He  said  83 
accounts  took  advantage  of  the 
offer  with  a  28-inch  ad  being 
the  largest  one  to  appear  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  that  began  any¬ 
time  in  January.  He  said  the 
sale  proved  to  advertisers  the 
value  of  running  small  space  on 
a  consistent  basis. 


Wurster  gave  a  report  on  a 
new  campaign  that  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  was  planning 
to  run  in  a  list  of  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  starting  this  June. 
He  said  the  church  had  allo¬ 
cated  $30,000  for  the  campaign 
which  runs  on  week  days  on  the 
news  pages.  The  ads  are  two 
columns  by  10  inches  and  14 
inches  deep.  Each  ad  lists  at  the 
bottom  either  the  names  of  the 
participating  local  churches  or 
the  phrase:  “Look  in  the  Yellow 
Pages  for  the  U  CC  congregation 
nearest  you.” 

The  two  million  member  UCC, 
he  said,  has  been  running  ads 
like  this  since  1965  in  150  pa¬ 
pers  in  California,  Pennsylvania, 
Florida  and  Colorado  to  attract 
new  members.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ev¬ 
erett  C.  Parker,  director  of  com¬ 
munications,  told  Wurster  that 
the  ads  have  produced  from  3% 
to  100%  increases  in  member¬ 
ship  in  some  areas. 


Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Co-op  guide  changes.  Newspaper  admen  will  have  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  proposed  changes  in  the  cooperative  advertising 
guidelines  released  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  six 
amendments  to  the  previously  issued  rules,  were  published  in  the 
April  6  Federal  Register. 

As  viewed  by  Jerome  Tilis,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  co-op 
advertising  manager,  the  proposed  rule  changes  will  pave  the  way 
for  more  co-op  advertising  linage.  Seen  another  way  the  stricter 
provisions  could  deter  some  manufacturers  and  retailers  from 
using  co-op.  One  of  the  changes  stipulates  a  seller  should  not 
offer  to  pay  a  straight  rate  (e.g.  $1)  for  co-op  advertising  if  such 
payments  result  in  a  discrimination  between  competing  customers. 
In  other  words,  when  a  newspaper  adjusts  rates  according  to 
volume,  the  FTC’s  new  ruling  would  require  the  manufacturer  to 
pay  the  smaller  adv’ertiser  proportionately  the  same  amount  as 
it  does  to  the  large  advertiser. 

As  is  the  case  now,  the  large  volume  advertiser  enjoys  a  much 
lower  rate  than  the  smaller  retailer — with  a  smaller  advertising 
volume.  As  a  result,  the  manufacturer  generally  pays  50%  of  the 
newspaper  ad  costs  of  the  large  store,  but  less  than  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  the  small  retailer. 

Another  amendment  would  hold  the  newspaper  responsible  for 
insuring  that  the  manufacturer  pays  only  50%  of  the  true  adver¬ 
tising  costs  of  his  customers.  The  new  language  would  require 
the  newspaper  to  show  on  its  monthly  invoice  submitted  to  re¬ 
tailers  the  exact,  or  approximate,  amount  of  the  rebate  which  the 
retailer  will  earn  when  the  contract  expires. 

The  FTC  example  2  of  Guide  15  covering  “third  party  lia¬ 
bility  for  double  billing”  has  been  reworded  as  follows:  “News¬ 
paper  A  has  various  published  rates.  Retailer  B  is  a  large  adver¬ 
tiser  who  in  the  past  has  earned  the  lowest  rate.  Newspaper  A, 
should  not  submit  monthly  invoices  to  retailer  B  at  a  high  rate 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  unless  the  invoice  discloses  that  retailer 
B  may  receive  a  rebate,  and  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
approximate  amount  of  the  rebate.  If  known,  and  if  not  knovim, 
the  amount  of  rebate  the  retailer  could  reasonably  anticipate.” 

Another  important  amendment  is  aimed  at  preventing  whole¬ 
salers  from  coercing  their  customers  into  joining  promotional 
and  advertising  allowance  programs.  This  change  is  designed  to 
kill  the  practice  of  certain  wholesalers  who  refuse  to  do  business 
with  certain  retailers  unless  they  sign  up  to  accept  promotional 
allowances.  Tilis  believes  this  rule,  if  enacted,  will  encourage 
small  retailers  to  pool  their  co-op  funds,  a  tactic  that  the  Bureau 
and  newspaper  co-op  ad  coordinators  having  been  strongly  in 
favor  of  happening. 

Industry  officials  have  until  May  21  to  comment  on  the  new  pro¬ 
posals  as  well  as  all  the  rules,  which  were  issued  March  5,  1968. 
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ETHNIC  PRESS  IN  AMERICA  ...  IX 

Ukrainians  search 
for  their  ‘ethnos’ 


THINGS  LOOKING  UP — In  the  spring  of  1972,  the  tallest  office 
building  in  Jersey  City,  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Association,  and  the  offices  of  Svoboda  Press  (Liberty)  the 
78-year-old  Ukrainian  daily. 


Ky  Spyritloii  Granitsas 

This  is  a  case  of  ethnic  jour¬ 
nalism  in  search  of  its  ethnos. 
It  is,  also,  an  evangelical  jour¬ 
nalism  with  an  apocalyptic  vi¬ 
sion:  the  genesis  of  a  new 
Ukraine  “free  both  from  the 
Russians  and  the  Communists,” 
says  Anthony  Dragan  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Siwboda  (Liberty). 

“A  serious  problem  for  the 
Ukrainian  press  abroad  is  that 
it  is  an  ethnic  press  without  the 
‘mother  country’  press,”  believes 
R.  L.  Chomiak,  a  writer  for 
Ukrainian  papers  in  Canada 
and  the  USA.  This  means  that 
“with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Communist-oriented  jjapers,  the 
Ukrainian  journals  abroad  (in 
about  17  countries)  cannot  have 
the  luxury  of  a  ‘home’  news 
service  or  the  interest  of  a  ‘na¬ 
tional’  government.  So,  this 
is  an  orphan  ethnic  press,”  con¬ 
cluded  reflectively  Chomiak. 

Yet,  this  “orphan”  has  had  a 
precocious  childhood  and  now 
enters  confidently  a  new  chapter 
in  its  history  in  North  America: 
it  started  in  1868  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish-language  paper  in  San 
Francisco,  The  Alaskd  Herald, 
which  issued  a  Russian  and  a 
Ukrainian  edition,  the  Svoboda; 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  the  new 
Svoboda  (1893)  wdth  an  in¬ 
creased  circulation  over  the 
years  (around  21,000),  will 
proudly  move  in  “Jersey  City’s 
tallest  office  building,”  opposite 
New  York’s  Trade  Center.  The 
daily  and  its  sister  publication, 
the  English-language  Ukrainian 


Weekly,  will  occupy  two  floors, 
and  a  third  one  will  house  “the 
largest  Ukrainian  library  in  the 
fi’ee  world.” 

Between  these  dates,  more 
than  400  publication  in  the 
Uki'ainian  language  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  reports  the 
Ukrainian  Encyclopaedia  which 
will  be  published  this  April. 

Unlike  the  press  of  other  na¬ 
tionalities,  the  Ukrainian  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  and  continues  to 
produce  an  unusual  variety  of 
puhlications:  farmers’  editions, 
children’s  magazines,  humorous 
journals,  Greek  Orthodo.x  and 
Roman  Catholic  papers,  literary 
and  scholarly  quarterlies,  wo¬ 
men’s  weeklies. 

Some  younger  and  profession¬ 
ally  trained  journalists  like  Zen- 
on  Snylyk,  editor  of  The  Ukra- 
nian  Weekly,  criticize  the  “frag¬ 
mentation  of  talent  and  effort 
which  impairs  quality”.  But 
Snylyk  also  sees  in  it  “a  re-af¬ 
firmation  of  the  Ukrainian  eth¬ 
nic  entity.” 

And  indeed,  this  “re-affirma¬ 
tion”  seems  to  be  the  very  raison 
d’  etre  for  the  Ukrainian  “expa¬ 
triate” — as  some  prefer  to  call 
it —  press.  This  takes  two 
forms:  in  Canada  it  is  called 
“multiculturalism”,  and  else¬ 
where  “freedom  from  Russian 
imperialism,  white  or  red,  which 
enslaved  a  European  nation  of 
the  size  of  France,”  say  Dragan, 
Snylyk,  Chomiak  and  practically 
all  Ukrainians  of  whatever  gen¬ 


eration  or  political  coloring. 

Canadian  Senator  Paul  Yuzyk 
in  a  series  of  articles  published 
by  Ukrainian  papers  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.,  expounds  the 
theory  of  “The  Third  Element,” 
which  was  formulated  in  1964 
by  the  Toronto  paper  Polish  Al- 
liancer  in  the  following  fashion: 

“The  Third  Element  may  be 
the  binding  force  that  will  unite 
the  Anglo-Saxon  group  with  the 
French  and  will  play  a  deciding 
role  in  the  modem  national 
structure  that  will  differ  from 
that  which  was  conceived  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  ethnic 
groups  of  the  Third  Element  co¬ 
operate  through  the  Canadian 
Ethnic  Press  Federation,”  and 
other  such  organizations. 

Senator  Yuzyk  in  an  article  in 
the  Svoboda  wrote  that  Canada 
had  rejected  “the  melting  pot 
theory  with  its  colorless  uni¬ 
formity,”  and  had  adopted  a 
“mosaic-type”  approach.  In  it 
the  Ukiainian-Canadians  had 
occupied  important  political  i)0- 
sitions,  and  “if  participation  in 
public  affairs  is  a  criterion  of 
the  genuine  integration  of  any 
group,  the  Ukrainians  certainly 
display  evidence  of  full  integra¬ 
tion.” 

One  must  observe  that  if  the 
Ukrainians  occupy  political  of¬ 
fices,  it  is  not  due  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  activities  of  their  many 
(over  40  newspapers)  since  “we 
do  not  endorse  political  candi¬ 
dates  of  the  various  parties — 
like  some  other  minorities  do,” 
said  Dragan.  Despite  this,  most 
Ukrainian  papers  are  highly  po¬ 
litical  and,  paradoxically,  they 
use  some  of  the  same  arguments 
regarding  the  Third  Element, 
in  reverse  order  when  it  comes 
to  the  Soviet  Union: 

The  Soviet  Union,  writes  the 
Catholic  daily  Amerika,  is  in 
reality  a  poly-ethnic  society, 
which  could  disintegrate  when 
“spontaneous  revolutions”  erupt 


by  “all  the  peoples  subjugated 
by  the  Russians  —  Ukrainians 
(45  million),  Latvians,  Lithu¬ 
anians,  Georgians,  Poles,  etc.” 

Publishing  parts  of  a  speech 
by  Slava  Stetzko,  member  of  the 
.\nti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations 
(ABN),  Amerika  included  the 
following:  “it  is  not  enough  to 
be  anti-Communist.  We  must  be 
anti-Russian  imperialists,  for 
the  next  day  they  may  call 
themselves  Democrats  .  .  . 

Ukrainians  are  forming  under¬ 
ground  movements  and  organi¬ 
zations  for  their  independence.” 

“We  fully  support  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  no  matter  how  long  it 
takes  to  win  it,”  declared  Dra¬ 
gan,  and  explained  that  “most 
Ukrainians  believe  —  since  they 
are  the  first  victims  of  Russian 
aggression — that  the  Russians 
must  be  stopped.” 

From  a  survey  of  many 
Ukrainian  newspapers  and  in¬ 
terviews  with  several  editors, 
one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  ethnic  element,  or  at  least 
its  “establishment,”  is  more 
“hawkish”  than  most.  And, 
some  like  the  humor  monthly 
Lys  Mykyta  (Nicetas  the  Fox) 
of  Detroit,  publish  satirical  car¬ 
toons  and  ironic  comments 
against  the  “establishment.” 

In  a  cartoon  published  in 
1963,  a  propos  Svolxxla’s  70  an¬ 
niversary,  Lys  Mykyta  showed 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York  cradling  Dragan  in  its 
bosom.  In  another  instance,  the 
monthly  offered  to  Svoboda  two 
bouquets  one  of  roses,  and  one 
of  weeds  and  thorns. 

In  a  symbolic  way,  the  Ukrai¬ 
nian  papers  in  North  America 
offer  their  readers  far  more 
thorns  than  roses:  there  is  a 
depressing  “Chronicle  of  the  Re¬ 
sistance  in  Ukraine”  by  Valen- 
tyn  Moroz,  a  historian-writer, 
who  was  born  in  1936  in  a  vil¬ 
lage,  and  he  is  now  in  solitary 
(Continued  on  page  18^ 


5  FROM  8  AT  WORK — Five  of  the  eight  editors  of  Svoboda,  "the 
largest  Ukrainian  language  newspaper  In  the  free  world,"  at  the 
city  desk,  which  is  equipped  with  bl-IIngual  typewriters. 
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Ukrainians 

(continued  from  page  17) 

confinement;  and  there  is  the 
story  of  that  tortured  political 
frrisoner  Ivan  Kandyba.  These 
pieces  are  published  as  feuiUe- 
tone  in  serialized  form. 

Kandyba  with  three  other 
prisoners  appealed  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  in  June  Ififii).  They 
allepred  that  they  were  ftiven 
poisoned  food;  that  they  were 
tortured  primarily  as  Ukrainian 
nationali.sts  (not  anti-Commu- 
nists)  ;  that  their  relatives  were 
harassed ;  and  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  had  “used  methods  which 
are  more  cruel  than  those  prac¬ 
ticed  by  even  the  most  fasci.st 
rejrimes.’’ 

Such  stories,  however,  al¬ 
though  they  appear  to  have 
f^ood  documentation,  were  not 
picked  up  by  the  Enp;lish-lan- 
puaffe  newspapers,  said  Cho- 
miak,  Avho  also  remarked  that 
the  coverage  of  the  Ukraine  (18 
per  cent  of  the  total  USSR  pop¬ 
ulation)  receives  less  attention, 
“althouvrh  it  is  natural  for  New 
York,”  than  the  one  per  cent, 
which  is  the  Jews  in  Russia. 

There  was  little  interest  in 
the  story  and  ironically  what 
happened,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Ukrainians  at  least,  is  that  “the 
UN  honored  Professor  Nedbailo, 
a  rej)resentative  of  the  Musco¬ 
vite  colony  in  the  Ukraine  with 
the  International  Prize  for  the 
delen.se  of  human  rip;hts.  Who? 
what  defense?”  asked  excitedly 
the  writer  of  an  article,  “UN 
Human  Rights  Commission,” 
which  will  be  published  in 
Ukrainian  magazines  around 
the  world. 

\\  hill  is  the  future? 

What  is  the  future  of  that 
press?  Snylyk  feels  that  it  will 
play  an  important  role  if  it  cap¬ 
tures  the  new  generation.  But 
for  the  moment  “we  have  too 
many  graphomaniacs.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  publications 
are  remnants  of  remote  ideol¬ 
ogies — as  far  as  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
groovy  at  all.  Yet,  with  the 
emphasis  on  ethnic  values,  the 
future  may  lie  quite  different.” 

“I  can’t  be  all  pessimistic 
about  them.  If  you  were  to 
chart  the  interest  in  the 
Ukraine  abroad  during  tbe  past 
20  years,  you  would  have  to 
get  a  line  pointing  steadily  up¬ 
ward,”  said  Chomiak,  who  like 
Snylyk,  is  one  of  the  post-war 
refugees.  And  he  added:  “There 
is  definitely  a  future  for  the 
Ukrainian  press  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  it  has  to  become 
atuned  to  the  demands  of  its 
new  readers.  It  has  to  become 


AN  ORPHAN  PRESS — Ukrainian  papers  abroad,  with  the  exception 
of  few  Communist-oriented,  have  no  'mother  country'  press,  said 
R.  L.  Chomiak,  a  writer  for  US  and  Canadian  Ukrainian-language 
newspapers. 


more  streamlined,  more  profes¬ 
sional;  it  needs  more  consolida¬ 
tion.” 

Most  Ukrainian  publications 
today  are  “organs”  of  various 
fraternal  or  religious  societies, 
and  they  are  frequently  sup¬ 
ported  by  “the  curious  pheno¬ 
menon  known  as  the  press 
fund,”  said  one  official  who 
wanted  to  remain  anonymous. 
“Practically  every  newspaper  I 
know,  from  time  to  time  ap¬ 
peals  to  its  readers  to  contri¬ 
bute  a  few  dollars  above  and 
beyond  the  subscription  price,” 
he  continued. 

There  are  some  younger  .iour- 
nali.sts,  who  see  the  future  of 
the  Ukrainian  press  in  North 
America  in  a  different  context: 
in  a  multi-cultural  society, 

Magazine  developed 
for  apartment  people 

A  new  monthly  magazine, 
named  A.P.T.,  is  being  created 
to  interest  residents  of  15,000 
apartments  in  Austin,  Texas. 
The  first  issue  is  promised  for 
May. 

Charles  Pantaze  is  publisher 
of  the  magazine,  which  wdll  be 
mailed  by  Austin  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.  Other  members  of  the 
publishing  group  are  Eddie 
Mahe  Jr.,  John  Knaggs  and 
William  C.  Davidson.  Nick  Sal¬ 
lee  is  advertising  manager  and 
the  editor  is  Hank  Smith,  a 
former  Austin  Americnn-States- 
nmn  staffer  and  UPI  corre¬ 
spondent.  Wray  Weddell,  for¬ 
mer  American-Statesman  col¬ 
umnist,  is  associate  editor. 

“The  time  is  right  in  Austin 
for  this  magazine,”  Smith  said. 
“Thousands  of  young  singles 
and  young  marrieds  are  living 
in  apartments  and  we  plan  to 
give  them  a  good-looking  maga¬ 
zine  filled  with  articles,  depart¬ 
ments  and  features  unicjuely  ap¬ 
pealing  to  their  interests. 


these  papers  “must  try  to  sell 
themselves  as  useful  markets 
to  advertisers”  and  at  the  same 
time  broaden  their  appeal. 

There  are  others  who  visual¬ 
ize  a  future  when  “a  radically 
different  Europe  will  exist  wdth 
the  second-largest  Slavic  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  industrialized  country,” 
said  Dragan,  a  veteran  Ukran- 
ian  nationalist,  and  agreed 
others  who  represent  the  new 
generation. 

Til  that  day  comes,  the  tasks 
of  the  “expatriate”  journalism 
are:  to  give  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Ukraine  and 
“above  all  to  seiwe  the  supreme 
cause,  to  free  the  Ukiaine,” 
said  with  confidence  and  feiwor 
everyone  who  was  interviewed. 


Food  men  feted 
in  new  pressroom 

Food  executives  dined  on 
steak  and  eggs  served  in  the  new 
press  room  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee  before  touring  the 
plant  and  hearing  how  to  use 
newspapers  effectively  to  move 
grocery  products. 

A  similar  reception  for 
brokers  and  retailers  alike  was 
provided  at  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  for  a  state  capital 
group. 

Franklin  C.  McPeak,  public 
relations  director,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  said  the  Fresno 
luncheon  was  served  to  12.5  per¬ 
sons  in  the  space  between  the 
Bee’s  new  12-unit  Hoe  press 
and  a  newsprint  storage  space 
with  stacks  four  rolls  high. 

Don  Trabing,  public  relations 
at  Fresno,  presented  a  report  on 
the  paper’s  services.  Then  five 
guides  conducted  guests  through 
the  production  unit,  which  has 
110,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 


ANPA  prize  goes 
to  girl  calming 
parents’  fears 

Anita  Weinberg,  a  writer  for 
the  U-Higk  Midivag,  student 
newspaper  of  University  High 
School,  Chicago,  won  the  fourth 
Journalism  Writing  Contest 
award  to  go  to  students  of  that 
newspaper  in  as  many  years. 

Anita  was  awarded  top  prize 
for  the  liest  news  story  in  the 
annual  contest  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Scholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Her  story  treated  the 
(|uestion  of  whether  Chicago’s 
Hyde  Park  neigh  Iwrhood,  in 
which  University  High  School 
is  located,  is  crime-ridden  and 
therefore  as  dangerous  to  stu¬ 
dents  as  their  parents  feared 
it  to  be.  The  evidence  gathered 
by  the  reporter  was  that  the 
parents’  fears  were  not  fully 
suppoi-ted  by  the  facts.  The 
newspaper  faculty  advisor  is 
Wayne  Brasler. 

Editorial  Writing  —  Del>- 
orah  Myers,  Tiger,  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Central  High  School. 
Faculty  advisor  is  Charles 
Lance. 

Feature  —  Sue  Radowski, 
Buccaneer,  Islip  (N.Y.)  High 
School.  She  headed  a  reporting 
team  which  investigated  living 
conditions  in  migrant  farm  la- 
Ixir  camps.  Faculty  advisor  is 
Elizabeth  Scott. 

S]>orts  story — Roger  Dean 
and  Charlene  Chambles,  Coro- 
yiado  Crest,  Coronado  High 
School,  Lubliock.  Texas.  They 
described  the  courage  of  a 
school  athlete  in  overcoming  the 
handicap  of  deafness.  Faculty 
advisor  is  Marjorie  Wilson. 

• 

Prison  board  post 
spumed  by  publisher 

When  a  vacancy  occurred  on 
the  Alabama  State  Board  of 
Corrections  soon  after  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  took  office, 
he  appointed  the  state’s 
severest  critic  of  the  prison  sys¬ 
tem,  Harold  Martin,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Moyitgomery 
Advertiser  and  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  news  media  learned  of 
the  appointment  and  it  was  in 
print  and  on  the  air  before 
Martin  received  official  notice 
by  letter,  according  to  a  story  in 
the  Advertiser. 

Martin,  who  last  year  won  a 
Pulitzer  prize  for  his  expose  of 
a  drug-testing  program  at  Kilby 
Prison  in  Montgomery,  turned 
down  the  appointment,  calling  it 
a  “hoax.” 
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about  NO-FAULT  insurance  plans? 


We  have  a  ready  reference  that  could  help.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking 

Most  people  agree  that  the  present  system  of  automobile  insurance  should 
be  changed.  But  that’s  where  agreement  ends.  Hardly  anyone  agieeson  how. 

There  are  a  number  of  plans  around  for  changing  the  system— nearly 
all  of  them  based  on  the  no-fault  concept.  And  they’re  all  different. 

There’s  a  great  debate  going  on  about  which  is  best.  The  only  way  the 
public  can  keep  informed— and  know  about  the  differences  among  plans— 
is  through  the  news  media. 

It’s  not  easy  to  keep  track.  Insurance  is  a  complex  subject,  and  each  of 
the  different  plans  is  pretty  complex  in  itself.  It  takes  time  to  sort  out  the 
facts  and  figures  for  the  public. 

So  we’ve  put  together  “No- Fault  Insurance,  A  Ready  Reference.”  It’s 
an  objective  comparison  of  seven  of  the  more  representative  no-fault  plans. 
It’s  a  simplified,  item-bv-item  comparison.  And  we’ve  tried  to  avoid  tech¬ 
nical  insurance  terms  in  explaining,  for  example,  the  way  each  plan  would 
handle  claims  for  medical  service  .  .  .  or  loss  of  wages  ...  or  pain  and 
suffering. 

If  you  want  a  copy  of  “No-Fault  Insurance,  A  Ready  Reference,” 
call  the  Media  Relations  Division  at  Nationwide  Insurance  in  Columbus, 
Ohio  (614-228-4711).  Or,  if  you’d  rather,  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  to  us.  We’ll  send  you  the  copies  you  need.  No  charge,  of  course. 


NATIONWIDE 

INSURANCE 


Nationwde  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Home  OHice;  Columbus.  Ohio 
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Editors  are  monitoring 
Nixon’s  press  relations 


|{y  Luther  A.  IluHton 

Because  of  the  widespread 
public  and  professional  interest 
in  the  relations  between  the 
White  House  and  the  news 
media,  the  Washington  News 
Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation  has  inaugurated  a  monthly 
report  to  APME  members  on  the 
status  of  Presidential  press  con¬ 
ferences  and  related  White 
House  contacts  with  the  press. 

The  first  report,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  stated  the  purpose  of 
the  monthly  bulletins  is  to  “spot¬ 
light  presidential  press  relation 
deficiencies  and  support  prac¬ 
tical  steps  toward  improved  and 
more  frequently  press  confer¬ 
ences.” 

“The  Presidential  press  con¬ 
ference,  even  when  it  operates 
at  its  worst,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  strengthens  the 
democratic  process,”  the  report 
stated.  “The  country  has  no  ade¬ 
quate  substitute  for  it  today.” 

Noting  that  there  were  no 
presidential  press  conferences 
in  January,  the  report  declared 
that  this  was  “a  continuation 
of  a  most  unsatisfactory  policy 
on  the  part  of  President  Nixon.” 
Protests  by  the  news  media 
have  not  been  sufficiently  sus¬ 
tained  or  united  to  convince  the 
White  House  of  the  need  for 
more  and  better  news  confer¬ 
ences  or  to  arouse  public  sup¬ 
port  for  an  expanded  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  actions  and 
policies  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion. 

Ziegler’s  rejoinder 

The  Januarj’  report  cited  the 
response  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association  to 
President  Nixon’s  invitation  to 
the  media,  extended  at  his  De- 
ceml>er  10,  news  conference,  to 
submit  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  news  conferences.  Peter 
Lisagor,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  forwarded  several 
suggestions  drawn  from  the 
press  corps,  on  January  4.  The 
APME  report  quoted  a  reply  for 
President  Nixon  by  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler,  White  House  Press  Sec¬ 
retary,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
correspondents  for  their  sug¬ 
gestions  and  said  that  “their 
constructive  and  thoughtful 
memorandum  will  receive  the 
most  careful  consideration.” 

“Our  reply  to  the  memo¬ 
randum,”  Ziegler  wrote  Lisagor, 
“will  come  mainly  in  the  form 


of  continued  efforts  to  maintain 
and  improve  news  policies  which 
are  of  mutual  l)enefit  to  the 
l)ublic  interest,  the  President 
and  the  Press.” 

Lisagor  had  paraphrased 
W’alter  Lippmann  “with  the 
thought  that  the  presidential 
news  conference,  in  whatever 
form  and  however  imperfect,  is 
‘not  a  privilege  but  an  organic 
necessity’  in  our  system.” 

Ziegler  said  that  “to  your 
pharaphrase  from  Walter  Lipp¬ 
mann,  I  would  rejoin :  It  is  free 
and  open  communication  l)e- 
tween  the  President  and  the 
))eople  that  is  an  organic  neces¬ 
sity  in  our  system;  and  is  the 
end,  and  the  press  conference  is 
but  one  of  many  means,  alter¬ 
native  and  complementary,  sub¬ 
serving  the  end.” 

The  APME  News  Committee 
intends  to  monitor  W’hite  House 
relations  with  the  press  and 
public  as  a  check  on  how  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  carries  on  the  “con¬ 
tinued  efforts  to  maintain  and 
improve  news  policies”  as  pledg¬ 
ed  in  Ziegler’s  letter  to  Lisagor. 
It  will  giv’e  APME  members  a 
monthly  box  score. 

Meml)ers  of  the  News  Com¬ 
mittee  are  Courtney  R.  Sheldon, 
Chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  chairman;  Charles  Seib, 
managing  editor,  Washington 
Evening  Star,  vicechairman; 
and  George  Packard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelpiiia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ihilletin,  vicechairman. 

Month  of  interviews 

In  its  latest  report  the  com¬ 
mittee  observed  that  March  was 
“a  month  of  unprecedented  pres¬ 
idential  interviews  with  indi¬ 
vidual  memlters  of  the  media  or 
selected  groups.”  In  this  same 
period  the  press  corps  as  a 
whole  had  only  one  meeting  with 
the  President,  a  televised  con¬ 
ference  on  foreign  policy. 

“The  news  media  as  a  whole 
will  find  itself  ill  serv'ed  if  it  re¬ 
laxes  its  insistence  on  two  to 
four  press  conferences  a  month 
in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of 
reading  each  others’  stories, 
moments  of  glory  for  a  handful, 
and  a  bonanza  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  departments  of  a  few 
media,”  the  APME  report  com¬ 
mented  with  a  glance  toward  the 
NBC  ads  ballyhooing  the  “To¬ 
day”  show  visit  by  Mr.  Nixon 


with  Barbara  W’alters. 

However  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  were  the  personal  in¬ 
terviews,  the  committee  said, 
“they  were  no  substitute  for 
regular  press  conferences.” 

The  Washington  News  Com¬ 
mittee  concluded  that  the  five 
interviews  had  their  virtues  for 
l)oth  the  President  and  the  Press 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  there 
will  be  more  communication  ex¬ 
periments. 

.4  few  more  windows 

“The  President,”  the  commit¬ 
tee  stated,  “should  be  commend¬ 
ed  for  what  has  been  done  thus 
far. 

“.4s  the  month  drew  to  a 
close,  the  earlier  pleasure  of 
having  a  few  more  windows  on 
President  Nixon,  however,  was 
somewhat  marred  with  doubts 
about  White  House  motivations 
and  tactics. 

“It  was  apparent  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  the  increased  in¬ 
formal  contacts  were  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident  as  White  House  aides 
know  him  behind  the  scenes. 
This  is  understandable. 

“What  also  came  through 
were  a  series  of  polite,  but  in 
effect  deprecatory  comments  on 
the  news-gathering  process 
which  can  only  raise  doubts  in 
the  public  mind  whether  the 
news  media  are  dependable. 

“The  news  media,  it  seems, 
with  their  emphasis  on  bad 
news,  lack  of  perspective  phil¬ 
osophical  difference  with  the 
President,  were  to  blame  for 
confusion  over  Laos  and  thus 
for  much  of  the  President’s 
credibility  gap. 

“It  was  all  said  rather 
quietly,  and  the  President  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  difficulties  news¬ 
men  have  in  covering  a  war. 
But  the  message  slipped  into 
practically  every  press  contact 
the  President  had  in  March.  He 
means  what  he  says  about  the 
news  media,  deeply. 

Transcript  problems 

“Further,  for  all  of  the  hours 
devoted  to  them,  only  one,  the 
ABC  interview,  touched  on  seri¬ 
ous  news  developments  on  the 
domestic  scene. 

“The  transcripts  of  the  inter¬ 
views  were  useful  to  have,  but 
newsmen  eventually  tired  of 
working  with  them.  There  was 
not  even  a  transcript  for  one  of 


the  most  important,  the  (Cy¬ 
rus)  Sulzl)erger  exclusive.  The 
Times  printed  a  summary  pre¬ 
pared  from  Mr.  Sulzl)erger’s 
notes  and  the  reader  was  left  to 
guess  what  questions  prompted 
what  comments. 

“The  transcript  of  the  inter¬ 
view  with  the  nine  women  could 
f)e  obtained  only  if  a  corres¬ 
pondent  lalwriously  copied  it 
from  White  House  files.  Corres¬ 
pondents  complained  to  no  avail. 

“It  is  of  no  small  interest  to 
the  Washington  press  corps 
which  daily  has  many  questions 
worthy  of  presidential  consid¬ 
eration  to  stand  aside  while 
journalists  not  engaged  in  daily 
Washington  reporting  —  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  foreign  affairs  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Howard  K.  Smith,  anchor  man 
of  ABC;  and  Barbara  Walters 
of  NBC’s  Today  Show  —  take 
over  the  roles  of  chief  ((ues- 
tioners.” 


Publisher  liable 
to  ‘fair  eoniineiil’ 

A  libel  suit  by  William  Loeb, 
publisher  of  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader,  against 
John  Herling,  a  labor  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
has  been  dismissed  by  a  federal 
judge. 

Loeb  charged  that  Herling 
subjected  him  to  “public  hatred, 
contempt,  scorn,  obloquy  and 
shame”  in  a  column  which  re¬ 
ported  an  alleged  offer  by  Loeb 
to  contribute  $100,000  to  J.  Ed¬ 
gar  Hoover  or  his  favorite  char¬ 
ity  if  the  FBI  Director  would 
provide  proof  that  former  At¬ 
torney  General  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  ordered  a  wire-top  on 
the  telephone  of  James  R.  Hoff  a, 
president  of  the  Teamsters 
Union. 

Hoffa  is  serving  a  term  in  a 
federal  penitentiary  on  a  jury¬ 
tampering  conviction.  Loeb  is  a 
longtime  supporter  of  the  union 
chief  whose  union  once  loaned 
him  $2  million. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
John  H.  Pratt  upheld  Herling’s 
contention  that  his  article  con¬ 
stituted  fair  comment  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  interest  and  on 
Loeb  who  is  a  “public  figure.” 

• 

Kinney  is  citetl 
by  Toledo  Atl  Club 

Kenneth  R.  Kinney,  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  service  director 
of  the  Blade,  was  named  “ad¬ 
vertising  man  of  the  year”  for 
1970  by  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Toledo.  The  annual  competition 
is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Advertising  Federation. 
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Vie*re  the  reason 
th^  never  seem  to 
build  closets  big 
enough  these  days. 

All  those  sheets  and  pillow¬ 
cases  and  towels  and  facecloths  and 
bedspreads  in  the  little  linen  closet. 

All  those  dresses  and  skirts 
and  blouses  and  suits  and  slacks 
and  jackets  squeezed  into  the 
bedroom  closets. 

The  downstairs  hall  closet 
crammed  with  coats  and  overcoats 
and  scarves  and  what-not. 

We’re  to  blame. 

We’re  to  blame  because  we 
make  the  cloth  that  all  those  things 
in  all  those  closets  are  made  from. 
We’re  to  blame  because  we  just 
don’t  weave  our  cloth  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

No,  we  have  always  to  be 
coming  up  with  something  new. 
Colors  that  never  fade.  Colors  that 
are  so  bright  and  cheerful  you  want 
them  around  your  home.  Sheets 
you  never  have  to  iron.  Sheets  with 
such  pretty  patterns  and  designs 
you  can’t  resist  them. 

These  things  don’t  cost  that 
much.  So  who  can  blame  you 
for  buying  so  many  of  them. 

Stuffing  your  closets  with  them. 
Enjoying  them. 

DonT  blame  yourself. 

Blame  us. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Johnston  Building, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28201 


Press  cards  cut  to  2,800 
by  NYC  police  committee 


By  Pat  Doyle 

Probably  the  most  valuable 
person  to  a  newspaperman  these 
days  is  an  affable,  47-year-old, 
five-foot-eleven,  150- pounder 
who  sports  the  baptismal  tag 
Wilfred.  He’s  an  inveterate 
pipe  smoker  and  when  inter¬ 
viewed  looks  at  you  with  limpid 
brown  eyes,  a  smile  on  his 
kisser  and  his  left  leg  resting 
atop  the  right  one. 

Deep  down,  though,  Wilfred 
N.  Horne,  Deputy  Commissioner 
in  charge  of  press  relations  for 
the  New  York  City  Police  De¬ 
partment,  has  a  diabolical  mind 
whose  only  intention  is  to  help 
out  the  working  stiffs  like  you 
and  me. 

Where  his  predecessors  had 
failed,  Horne  is  succeeding  in 
eliminating  actors,  politicians, 
doctors,  actresses,  business  men, 
real  estate  men,  industrialists, 
a  forger,  and  a  slew  of  other 
occupations  not  even  remotely 
identified  with  the  Working 
Press  from  the  use  of  a  highly 
valued  and  much  sought  after 
commodity:  the  piece  of  card¬ 


board  shaped  like  a  police 
shield  knowm  as  a  press  card. 


“Do  you  have  a  press  card?” 
we  asked  Home.  His  answer: 
“I  do  not.” 

Various  kinds 


It’s  about  time! 

It  goes  without  saying  where 
Horne’s  sympathies  lie.  His 
newspaper  background  —  16 
years  with  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  American  as  a  legman  and 
editor — qualifies  him  as  a  judge, 
so  to  speak,  as  to  those  eligible 
to  receive  a  press  card.  Of  the 
15  newspaper,  radio  and  tv  men 
the  writer  spoke  to  after  the 
Horne  interview,  the  feeling  in 
his  efforts  to  knock  out  the  free¬ 
loaders  was  unanimous:  “It’s 
about  time!” 

Without  fanfare  or  publicity 
but  with  much  injury  to  one’s 
pride,  he  reduced  the  ridicul¬ 
ously  and  outrageously  high  of 
approximately  4,000  press  cards 
issued  in  1970  to  its  present 
2,800. 

“And  there’s  more  to  come,” 
Horne  promised  in  his  beech- 
wood  paneled  second  floor  office 
at  Police  Headquarters,  240 
Centre  Street. 


The  dodges  used  to  obtain 
press  cards  illegally  are  many 
and  varied.  The  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  issues  six  types:  Working 
Press;  Working  Press  Reserve; 
College  Press  (Home  set  up 
this  system  six  months  ago) ; 
Press  Identification ;  News 
Broadcast  Vehicle  and  Press 
Photographers  Vehicle.  On  the 
rear  of  these  cards  it  states 
clearly  and  in  plain  English 
that  anyone  who  has  the  gall 
to  make,  engrave  or  unlawfully 
uses  or  possesses  an  official  po¬ 
lice  card — a  misdemeanor — is 
punishable  by  fine  of  not  less 
than  $250  and  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  30  days. 

Despite  these  warnings,  em¬ 
ployees  of  major  ne\vs  services 
in  New  York — who  are  not 
accredited  newsmen — take  it 
upon  themselves  to  doctor  up 
cards  and  thereby  become  elig¬ 
ible  for  NYP  license  plates  for 
their  cars.  Outsiders,  too,  have 
plates  they  are  not  lawfully 
entitled  to  have. 


EXPIRES  DECEMBER  31,  1971 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  VEHICLE 


JHIS  VEHICLE  IDENTIFICATION  CARD  IS  ISSUED  TO 
PRESS 

PHOTOGRAPHER  _  _ _ 


EMPLOYED  BY_ 
VEHICLE 


(HEGISTIATION 


VVHO  SHALL  BE  PERMITTE 
PHOTOGRAPHS.  TO  P 
WHICH  SUCH  PHOTO 

CONDITIONS  under  whicM^iMi 
issued  and  siqnature  of 


ENGAGED  IN  TAKING  NEWS 
R  NEAR  THE  LOCATION  AT 
EN. 

APHER'S  VEHICLE  CARD  is 
reverse  side. 


POLICE  COMMISSIONER 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

CITT  OF  NEW  YOmi _ 

Working  Press 

EXPIRES  DECEMBER  31,  1971 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

_ CITT  OF  MEW  YOe« _ 

Working  Press 

EXPIRES  DECEMBER  31,  1971 


RESERVE  CARD 

ISSUED  TO _  .  _  _ 

CITT  EDITOR _ — - 

IS  ENTITLED  TO  PASS  POLICE  AND 


THE  SEASER _ _ _ 

RERRESENTING _ _  _  _  _ 

CITT  EDITOR.  _ _ _  _  _  _ 

IS  ENTITUD  TO  J!ASS  POLICE  AND 
FIRE  LINESflDKREVEtt'FORMED 

ISMlixl^  JliRinMA  AA  UacS  I 

THIS  CARD  StRlL^T  If  USED  ORAiSPLATED 
- -WUie  ^MRPOSES. 


A  wealthy  real  estate  and 
public  relations  executive  who 
owns  a  chauffeur-driven  Cadil¬ 
lac  is  a  case  in  point.  “We  don’t 
know'  how  he  got  plates  without 
a  press  card,”  Horne  said.  “The 
Motor  Vehicle  Bureau  in  Albany 
asked  if  he  had  a  press  card. 
When  we  advised  he  did  not, 
they  turned  his  plate  request 
dowm.”  So  the  exec  beefed  to 
Horne.  It  was  a  waste  of  time. 

NYP  plates  on  cars 

It’s  understandable  why 
working  press  cards  are  so 
prized.  Close  to  90  percent  of 
the  holders  of  same  have  NYP 
plates.  To  be  able  to  park  in 
NYP  zones — considering  the 
unprecedented  clogged  traffic 
conditions  in  New  York — par¬ 
ticularly  in  Manhattan — is  a 
privilege  and  a  saving  to  work¬ 
ing  newsmen  of  about  $4,000  a 
year.  With  piggyback  riders 
now  being  exposed,  space  will 
be  found  more  easily  in  the 
zones,  located  in  strategic  areas 
of  the  city. 

Horne  moved  to  the  Police 


(Pat  Doyle,  crime  reporter  for 
the  New  York  News  for  26 
years,  works  out  of  Police 
Headquarters.) 


y, 
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Department  from  the  Housing 
and  Development  Administra¬ 
tion  where  he  was  an  assistant 
director.  A  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  he  is 
also  responsible  for  the  monthly 
content  of  Spring  3100,  the  De¬ 
partment’s  organ.  He  has  a 
total  of  20  men  under  his  juris¬ 
diction,  including  Captain  Paul 
Glaser,  Lieutenant  Herman 
Lederman  and  Peter  Sw'eeney, 
a  diligent,  dedicated  and  sus¬ 
picious  patrolman,  who  does 
most  of  the  heavy  work  re 
press  cards. 

Horne’s  philosophy  is 
straightforward  and  laudatory. 
And  it  has  the  full  backing  of 
the  Police  Commissioner — Pat¬ 
rick  Murphy. 

“My  aim,”  Horne  asserts,  “is 
to  return  the  press  card  to  the 
dignity  and  respect  it  deserves.” 
Bravo! 

Colors  changed 

On-the-spot  lifting  of  press 
cards  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
them  has  already  been  initiated. 
And  for  good  reason.  Many  of 
them  are  last  year’s  issue,  with 
dates  altered  and  even  the  color 
— pink — dyed  yellow,  its  present 
hue.  Home  declined  to  say  what 
the  1972  press  card  color  will 
be.  It  will  be  in  sharp  contrast 
to  this  year,  he  said. 

To  obtain  a  working  press 
card  next  year  will  be,  in 
Horne’s  words,  “tougher  than 
ever.”  Appointed  to  his  post 
July  11  last  year,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  the  haphazard 
method  in  the  issuance  of  press 
cards  and  formed  a  committee 
composed  of  30  men  and  women 
associated  with  news  media. 
They  in  turn  elected  a  creden¬ 
tials  committee,  numbering 
seven,  hard  core  newsmen,  to 
ferret  out  the  deadbeats. 

“The  committee  is  extremely 
effective,”  said  Horne.  “They 
screen  all  applicants.  They  con¬ 
duct  hearings  concerning  per¬ 
sons  who  have  had  their  cards 
lifted  or  upheld.  The  party  can 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  have  the  final  say  in 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Experts  debate  ecology 
issues  in  8-part  series 


An  eight-part  series  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  stories  called  the 
Ecology  Forum  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Record  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser. 

The  series  presented  two  op¬ 
posing  points  of  view  on  eight 
controversial  environmental  is¬ 
sues  written  by  experts  in  the 
field.  By-lined  articles,  with 
authors’  pictures,  ran  opposite 
each  other  on  a  full  feature  page 
for  eight  consecutive  days.  Six¬ 
teen  authroities  from  busi¬ 
ness,  government,  conservation 
groups  and  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  participated. 

“To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
the  Ecology  Forum  was  the  first 
series  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  said  Sam  Bornstein,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Hearst 
newspaper  in  Boston.  “We  pre¬ 
sented  both  sides  of  these  im¬ 
portant  issues  so  the  reader 
could  make  up  his  own  mind. 

“The  series  was  also  unique 
because  it  brought  together  a 
wide  range  of  topics  that  are 
ordinarily  discussed  in  news¬ 
papers  in  a  hit-or-miss  manner. 


usually  only  when  a  crisis  a- 
rises.” 

David  Rosen  staff  environ¬ 
ment  writer,  said  it  took  more 
than  three  months  to  plan  and 
execute. 

The  first  task  that  faced 
Rosen  was  selecting  the  topics. 
He  chose  only  those  where  two 
distinct  and  opposing  points  of 
view  existed.  Then  he  formu¬ 
lated  specific  question  on  these 
topics. 

“The  next  order  of  business,” 
Rosen  said,  “was  lining  up  the 
authors.  In  doing  this,  I  tried 
to  select  people  from  many 
walks  of  life.  I  also  tried  to  get 
local  authorities  when  possible.” 

Potential  authors  were  con¬ 
tacted  first  by  telephone.  If  they 
expressed  interest,  follow-up 
letters  were  sent  detailing  how 
to  write  the  articles  and  dead¬ 
line  for  submission.  In  cases 
where  authors  did  not  have  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staffs  and  did  not 
possess  writing  expertise,  Rosen 
wrote  the  articles  from  rough 
drafts  and  submitted  them  to 
the  authors  for  approval. 


Topics  discussed  in  the  Forum 
were:  1)  Power  and  the  Envi¬ 
ronment:  Is  it  Necessary  for 
Power  Generation  to  Double  in 
the  Next  Decade?  2)  Should 
Lead  Be  Removed  from  Gaso¬ 
line?  3)  Nuclear  Power:  Is  It 
Safe — For  People  and  the  En¬ 
vironment?  4)  State  Air  Pollu¬ 
tion  Standards:  Are  They 
Stringent  Enough  to  Protect 
Public  Health. 

5)  The  Detergent  Dilemma: 
Should  Phosphates  Be  Re¬ 
moved?  6)  Population:  Is  There 
An  Imminent  Crisis  in  tht  U.S.? 
7)  The  SST:  Should  Develop¬ 
ment  Continue?  and  8)  Should 
the  Beverage  Industry  Return 
To  Returnable  Bottles? 

The  participants 

Participants  included:  Francis 
M.  Staszesky,  Boston  Edison 
Co. ;  Allen  Morgen,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Audubon  Society;  David 
M.  Standley,  Boston  Air  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Commission;  John 
Kimberly,  Lead  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciation;  James  Dallas,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bureau  of  Air  Use 
Management ;  Donna  Bodley, 
Massachusetts  Tuberculosis  and 
Respiratory  League;  Prof. 
David  Inglis,  University  of 
Mass. ;  Carl  Goldstein,  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum. 

Also,  Frederick  Gilbert,  FMC 


Corp. ;  Sharon  Wainwright,  Stu¬ 
dents  Organized  Against  Pollu¬ 
tion  (SOAP) ;  Richard  Cramer, 
Massachusetts  Zero  Population 
Growth ;  Gerald  Fogelman,  Bom 
Free;  Edward  King,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Port  Authority;  Peter 
Koff,  Sierra  Club  of  New  Eng¬ 
land;  Richard  Doherty,  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  Planning  Ceuncil; 
Malcolm  McCabe,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Grocers  Association. 

• 

Governor  appoints 
information  adviser 

Pennsylvania’s  Governor  Mil- 
ton  J.  Shapp  has  established 
the  position  of  “Commonwealth 
Director  of  Public  Information” 
and  named  William  H.  A.  Carr, 
46-year-old  Philadelphia  public 
relations  consultant  and  author, 
to  fill  the  post. 

Shapp  said  Carr’s  job  will  be 
to  advise  him  on  “matters  in¬ 
volving  public  affairs  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  coordinating  all 
aspects  of  the  state’s  informa¬ 
tion  functions. 

“It  will  be  Bill  Carr’s  job 
to  make  sources  of  information 
about  the  operations  of  state 
government  even  more  available 
to  the  people,  not  only  to  the 
news  media  but  to  the  general 
public  as  well.” 


1-  2.  3. 


Classic  What-Cha-Call-lts  From  Caterpillar 

1.  Looks  like  half  a  paper  clip  underneath  a  calling  card. 
Actually,  it's  a  trombone  player  in  a  phone  booth.  2.  Is  a 
short  trombone  player.  Things  sometimes  look  different 
than  they  are.  That's  important  to  Caterpillar  because 
people  sometimes  look  at  a  yellow  earthmover  and  say 
''Ah,  a  Caterpillar  machine!"  Which  may  -  or  may  not  -  be  so. 


Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  and  should  only  be  used  to  identify  the  products  we 
make:  wheel  tractors,  trucks,  engines,  many  other  things 
besides  track-type  machines.  Your  help  in  correct  use  of 
our  trademark  will  be  appreciated.  3.  The  guy  in  the  third 
booth  is  playing  a  kazoo. 

□  CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar,  Cat  and  tB  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 

Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 

Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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.the 

media 

brokers 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St..  94104  •  (415)392-5671 


Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 


Miirliii  Spencer  quits 
editorship  in  Alaska 

Murlin  Spencer,  a  former 
AP  executive,  has  resigned  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Fair¬ 
banks  Daily  Neivs  Miner  and 
is  returning  to  his  home  state, 
Washington,  for  reasons  of 
health.  He  went  to  Alaska  in 
1968. 

C.  W.  Snedden,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Don  Dennis,  wire  editor  of  the 
News  Miner,  as  acting  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  He  is  a  former 
Colorado  newspaperman  who 
has  been  sports  information  di¬ 
rector  for  the  University  of 
Alaska. 


ALL-AMERICAN — Phyllis  Gallub,  first  woman  elected  editor  of  the 
Florida  Alligator,  gets  help  from  her  managing  editors,  Gary 
Grander  and  Ken  McKinnon.  The  University  of  Florida  campus 
newspaper  has  been  awarded  the  All-American  rating  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Collegiate  Press. 


DIANE  REED,  woman's  editor  of 
the  Huntington  Beach  Independ¬ 
ent,  received  nine  awards  and 
citations  for  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  in  the  California  Press 
Women's  competition. 


Robert  E.  Maas,  a  former  re- 

tlDWARD  C.  Campbell — ap-  Bertil  Moline — promoted  to  porter  for  the  Binyhamton 

pointed  manager  of  general  ad-  acting  photoengraving  superin-  (N.Y.)  Sun  and  Syracuse  Post- 

vertising  for  the  St.  Louis  Po.st-  tendent,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Standard — ^now'  on  the  press  re- 

Dispatch,  succeeding  Robert  C.  Daily  Xetvs,  succeeding  Jerry  lations  and  publications  staff  of 
Rowdex,  retired.  Vantomme,  who  retired  after  General  Electric  Communication 

*  *  41  years  with  the  newspapers.  Systems  Division,  Lynchburg, 

Ray  Sons,  named  sports  edi-  *  *  ♦ 

tor,  Chicago  Daily  Sens,  sue-  Edwin  G.  ScilW'ENN  —  ap- 
ceeding  John  P.  Car.miciiael,  pointed  editor  of  PWnfiuflf  Eiew.s, 
who  will  continue  writing  his  Chicago.  He  formerly  was  edi- 
column.  tor  of  the  American  Press. 


Barbara  Bratel,  home  econom¬ 
ics  and  foods  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  has  won  a  trip 
to  Europe  as  the  top  winner  in 
the  Kraft  Foods  Salad  Safari 
contest.  Mrs.  Bratel’s  entry, 
Day-Ahead  Artichoke  Salad, 
was  judged  best  of  over  300  en¬ 
tries.  The  contest  was  open  to 
food  editors  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 


Richard  A.  Pearch  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director  of 
the  Citizen  Publications  group 
of  suburban  newspapers  at  La- 
Grange,  Ill.  He  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  September  1969 
as  display  advertising  manager. 


Bob  McCuli.a,  appointed  mar-  John  F.  Thurman  —  named 
keting  director  of  the  Newspa-  retail  division  manager/opera- 

per  Division  of  the  Continental  tions,  Chicago  Tribune,  with 

.Assurance  Company  in  Chicago.  Thomas  W.  Burns  Jr.,  succeed- 

He  will  assist  both  the  Church,  ing  Thurman  as  manager  of  the  Manny  Strumpf,  bureau 

Rickards  Company  and  Whit-  chain  store  and  specialty  shops  chief.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg- 

lock  &  Company  on  insurance  division.  igter — recently  honored  by  the 

matters.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Board  of  Health  for  the  city  of 

*  *  *  Joseph  Haas — to  book  editor  Milford  for  journalistic  contri- 

Henry  Morris,  appointed  di-  of  Chicago  Daily  News  weekend  butions  to  that  board  and  to  the 

rector  of  advertising,  Aurora  arts  and  commentary  magazine,  city. 

(Ill.)  Beacon-News,  succeeding  Panorama,  succeeding  Van  Al- 
Alva  Thornbrugh  Jr.,  who  re-  len  Bradley,  retired, 
signed.  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  Wayne  Cornell,  news  editor 

John  J.  Sillivan  —  named  of  the  Seaside  (Ore.)  Signal — 

assistant  market  research  man-  returned  to  the  Idaho  Free 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Press  (Nampa)  as  regional  edi- 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  tor. 


James  E.  Clayton,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Washington  Post, 
has  been  awarded  the  $1,000 
Worth  Bingham  Prize  for  his 
series  of  editorials  on  President 
Nixon’s  nomination  of  G.  Harold 
Carswell  to  be  an  associate  just- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
prize  is  named  for  Robert  Worth 
Bingham,  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  and  Times  who  died  in 
a  traffic  accident  in  1966.  It  will 
be  presented  to  Clayton  at  the 
White  House  Correspondents 
Edward  C.  Campbell — for-  Association  dinner  on  May  8. 
merly  with  Family  Circle  maga-  ♦  *  * 

zine,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  John  Strohmeyer,  vice  presi- 
of  Army  Times  Publishing  Com-  dent  and  editor  of  the  Bethlehem 
pany  in  New  York.  Globe-Times,  is  the  1971  Mor- 

*  *  *  avian  College  Alumni  Assn. 

John  Van  De  W’ater,  New  Comenius  Award  recipient. 

York  University  graduate  jour-  *  ♦  ♦ 

nalism  major,  has  moved  from  Cleveland  Press  world  editor 
managing  editor  of  Purchasing  A1  Prudence  has  been  named  one 
Magazine  to  managing  editor  of  of  three  who  will  interview  can- 
Industrial  Equipment  News.  didates  for  West  Point,  the  Air 

*  *  *  Force  Academy,  Annapolis  and 

Steve  Russell,  McPherson  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

Daily  Sentinel — elected  presi-  Prudence  is  a  colonel  in  the  Air 
dent  of  Kansas  AP  Wire  Edi-  Force  Reserves, 
tors  Association.  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  Helen  Fogel,  staff  writer  for 

Don  McNeal,  Council  Grove  the  Detroit  Free  Press  —  the 
Republican — new  president  of  League  of  Women  Voters  Civic 
Kansas  Press  Association.  Responsibility  Award. 
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Joe  Stevenson,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian — advanced  to  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Keith  Rahn — named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor;  vet¬ 
eran  reporter,  William  Ghar- 
RITY — now  assistant  city  editor. 


XI 


in  the  news 

Whipple  prose  wrapped 
in  Stars  and  Stripes 


Lee  Porter  succeeds 
Tom  Kieiie  in  Topeka 

Tom  L.  Kiene,  a  member  of 
the  Stauffer  Publications  or¬ 
ganization  since  1943  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Topeka 
Capital- Journal  since  1958,  has 
retired. 

He  was  succeeded  April  1  by 
Lee  Porter  who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  State  Journal  in 


Hy  John  L.  Kruger 

The  golden  age  of  American 
journalism  is  alive  and  well  and 
living  in  Darmstadt,  \V.  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  writings  of  a  re¬ 
porter  whose  career  was 
launched  in  the  horse-and- 
bugg>'  era  and  is  still  going 
strong  in  the  age  of  Apollo. 

A  sprightly  mite  with  the 
memory  of  an  elephant,  83-year- 
old  Sidney  B.  Whipple  combines 
daily  news  coverage  with  a 
twice-weekly  column  for  the 
U.  S.  Armed  Forces’  daily,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  European 
edition. 

In  his  newly  launched,  twice- 
weekly  “Stop  Me  if  You’ve 
Heard.  .  .”,  indefatigable  Sid,  a 
skinny  5-6  stranger  to  sick 
leave,  delightfully  leads  readers 
back  to  the  good  old  days,  such 
as  he  knew  in  pre-World  War  I 
London  as  a  young  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  fresh  from  Dart¬ 
mouth. 

In  one  of  his  first  columns, 
the  natty  New  Englander  ad¬ 
dressed  an  open  letter  to  Prince 
Charles,  telling  him  not  to  take 
cutting  remarks  by  tailors  to 
heart  since  Sid  could  tell  him 
from  his  own  experience  that 
even  the  royal  heir’s  great- 
great-grandfather,  Edward  VII, 
was  really  far  from  the  fashion- 
plate  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been. 

Wil  and  wisdom 

Vintage  Whipple  wit  and 
wisdom  has  been  brightening 
editorial  coffee-breaks  here  in 
the  form  of  celebrity-studded 
recollections  for  the  past  seven 
years,  or  ever  since  the  sage 
from  .Massachusetts  retired  fol¬ 
lowing  almost  20  post-World 
War  II  years  as  a  Civil  Service 
information  officer  in  Japan  and 
Germany. 

The  1945  lease  on  peace  found 
him  in  Japan  after  covering  the 
final  stages  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  as  the  Scripps-Howard 
successor  to  Ernie  Pyle.  But 
that’s  all  new  hat  to  someone 
whose  beat  feats  have  also  in¬ 
cluded  immortalizing  the  mira¬ 
cle  Boston  Braves,  ghosting  for 
Rockne  (they  were  the  same 
age),  chronicling  the  Haupt¬ 
mann  trial  (plus  authoring 
books  on  same),  and  reviewing 
Broadway  (for  the  old  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun). 


Sidney  B.  Whipple 


The  only  complaint  Sid’s 
youthful  and  middle-aged  col¬ 
leagues  voice  about  the  George 
Blanda  of  journalism  is  that  his 
effortlessly  elegant,  painlessly 
polished  prose — a  precious  relic 
of  the  write-makes-might  school 
of  reporting — so  totally  eclipses 
all  other  staff-produced  copy. 

But  it’s  not  only  English  that 
the  amazing  “Der  .41te’’  has 
mastered.  He  sings  (accompany¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  piano)  and 
tells  jokes  in  Japanese,  German, 
and  just  about  any  other  lan¬ 
guage  you  might  mention. 

The  only  words  he  seems  to 
have  missed  the  meaning  of  are 
“sayonara,  aufwiedersehen,  au 
revoir,  etc.”  The  man  who 
helped  to  break  in  Westbrook 
Pegler  and  other  such  preco¬ 
cious  cubs  has  no  plans  for  say 
ing  good-bye  to  his  world  of  tlie 
city  and  news  rooms. 

He  wishes,  though,  that  state¬ 
side  columnists  would  stop  re¬ 
ferring  to  him  as  “the  late  Sid 
Whipple.” 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Densmore,  for¬ 
mer  owner  with  her  husband  of 
the  Inter -County  Gazette  (Stras- 
burg,  Ohio) — named  women’s 
editor  of  the  Paul’s  Valley 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat. 

*  *  ♦ 

A.  W.  (Bert)  Hanneman — 
succeeded  Morgan  S.  Little 
who  resigned  as  news  editor  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register; 
Kelly  M.  Harrell — from  copy 
editor  to  assistant  news  editor. 


1956  as  a  sports  writer  and 
filled  almost  every  reporting 
and  editing  assignment  of  the 
Capital-Journal  since.  Porter 
has  been  assistant  executive  ed¬ 
itor  since  returning  from  Viet¬ 
nam  where  he  was  assigned  for 
a  year  with  the  Kansas  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

Kiene,  a  native  Topekan,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  L.  L.  Kiene,  who  began 
his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Daily  Capital  and  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  State  Journal 
until  1912  when  he  resigned  be¬ 
fore  he  was  elected  county 
sheriff. 

^  ^  * 

Robert  E.  Vaughn,  ad  sales¬ 
man  with  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
Statesman  —  appointed  regional 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Michael  J.  Bradley  —  from 
Detroit  office  of  Sawyer,  Fergu¬ 
son  Walker  Company,  to  Chi¬ 
cago  office. 

*  * 

Gail  Perrin — from  editor  of 
the  Living  Pages  to  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Globe.  GiniALD  E.  D’Al- 
KONSO — from  make  up  editor  to 
editor  of  the  Living  Section. 

ifc  4: 

Dick  West,  Dalla.'f  Morning 
Neivs;  Loyal  Meek,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  and  Charles  C. 
Brown,  Baton  Rouge  State- 
Times — winners  in  the  first  edi¬ 
torial  awards  competition  spon- 
soied  by  the  Southern  States 
Industrial  Council. 


WILLIAM  A.  HILLIARD  is  mov¬ 
ing  up  to  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  when  PAUL 
E.  LAARTZ  retires  April  II.  Hil¬ 
liard  began  working  at  the  paper 
as  a  copy  boy  in  1952. 
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OUTSTANDING  entry  in  the  Tex¬ 
as  APME  contest  was  Jeff  Millar's 
feature  on  the  late  Janis  Joplin. 
This  brought  the  sweepstakes  hon¬ 
or  to  the  Houston  Chronicle  movie 
critic.  Chronicle  staffers  won  nine 
other  awards. 


EDWARD  BAKER  is  the  new  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Today.  A  native  of  Vero  Beach 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  paper  when  it  was  founded 
in  1966  and  lately  has  been  com¬ 
munity  relations  director  for  Gan¬ 
nett  Florida. 
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“Best  Network  Publicity 
ciervice” — for  the  13th  consecu¬ 
tive  year  the  television  critics, 
editors  and  columnists  have 
conferred  this  title  on  the  NBC 
Press  Department  in  a  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  Motion  Picture  Daily- 
Tele  vhtion  Today  for  Fame 
Maprazine. 

Three  former  newspapermen 
— Roliert  D.  Kasmire,  M.  S. 
Rukeyser  Jr.  and  Sydney  H. 
Eigfes — head  up  NBC’s  Infor¬ 
mation  departments  and  they 
believe  that  the  policy  of  staff¬ 
ing  with  people  of  newspaper 
experience  may  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  string  of  victories 
in  the  poll. 

Before  joining  NBC,  Kasmire 
had  worked  for  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  the  AP.  He 
is  vicepresident,  corporate  in¬ 
formation. 

Eiges,  longtime  NBC  vice¬ 
president/public  information, 
formerly  worked  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  as  did 
Rukeyser,  vicepresident/ press 
&  publicity,  w'ho  also  worked 
for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Tinies- 
Union. 

On  the  New  York  staff  re¬ 
sponsible  for  publishing  NBC 
activities  and  programs  are: 
Gene  Walsh,  formerly  w'ith  the 
Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise; 
Joe  Derby,  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal;  Owen  Comora, 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer  Dis¬ 
patch;  Art  Selby,  Stars  & 
Stripes;  Howard  Van  der  Meu- 
len,  Buffalo  Courier  Express. 

Also  Hal  Bender,  New  York 
Journal  American;  Curt  Block, 


BEST  IN  THE  BUSINESS— M.  S.  Rukeyser  Jr.  (left)  and  Sydney  H. 
Eiges  (right),  accept  "Best  Network  Publicity  Service"  award  from 
Charles  S.  Aaronson,  Quigley  Publications. 


United  Press  International;  Til 
Ferdenzi,  New  York  Journal 
American;  Sam  Kaufman, 
same;  Ethel  Kirsner,  same; 
Mat  Messina,  New  York  News; 
Leonard  Meyers,  Brooklyn  Ea¬ 
gle;  Eniie  Otto,  Radio-Tv 
Daily;  Les  Slater,  AP;  Mel 
Spiegel,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Natalie  Tiranno,  New  York 
Mirror;  and  Jack  Van  Buskirk, 
New  Jersey  News-Graphic. 

The  West  Coast  office  has  a 
large  contingent  of  newsmen 
from  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  newspapers  and  w’ire 
services. 

• 

Heads  J-departnient 

Dennis  Brown,  a  former  Des 
Moines  Register  newsman  who 
recently  received  his  doctorate 
in  jouimalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  has  taken  over 
chairmanship  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  State  College  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  and  adver¬ 
tising. 


Writers  win  prizes 
for  fishing  stories 

Howard  Brandt,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  has  l)een  named  winner 
of  the  $300  first  prize  in  the 
1970  James  A,  Henshall  contest 
for  “interpretive  reporting  of 
sport  fishing”  sponsored  by  the 
American  Fishing  Tackle  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association.  Second 
prize  of  $200  went  to  Bodie  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 

Daily  News  and  Record.  Third 
prize  of  $100  went  to  A1  Spiers, 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Ne^vs- 
Dispatch,  editorial  director  of 
the  Nixon  Newspapers. 

First-place  winner  of  $75  in 
the  photograph  competition  was 
Staff  Carroll,  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  Bulletin.  The  second 
prize  of  $50  went  to  Envin  A. 
Bauer,  free  lancer  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  third  prize  ($25) 
went  to  Amie  Korenblum,  Marl¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterirrise. 


Ex-newsmen 
keep  NBC 
in  the  news 


Bidder  paper  assures  staff 
of  subpoena  aid,  protection 


Management  may  not  require 
employes  to  disclose  their  infor¬ 
mation  or  sources  to  law-en¬ 
forcement  agencies  or  the  courts 
under  a  contract  clause  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Guild  at  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegram,  a  Bidder  newspaper. 

The  clause  also  provides  for 
company  payment  of  any  losses 
an  employe  may  suffer  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  withholding  his  infor¬ 
mation  or  sources.  The  New 
York  Times  contract  was  the 
first  to  contain  a  subpena  pro¬ 
tection  clause. 


The  Long  Beach  language 
protects  employes  from  having 
to  “yield  custody  or  make  dis¬ 
closure  of  information,  notes, 
documents,  films  or  other  ma¬ 
terial.”  Should  any  employe 
face  legal  action  for  refusing  to 
disclose  or  authenticate  such 
material,  the  contract  provides, 
the  company  will  provide  “all 
assistance,  including  legal  fees, 
payment  of  all  damages  and  re¬ 
imbursement  for  any  loss  of 
pay.” 

According  to  the  Guild  the 
latter  clause  will  provide  for 
payment  of  fines. 


Journalism  humanity 
project  July  24-31 

Journalism  that  is  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  human  needs  is  the 
goal  of  a  program  founded  in 
La  Jolla,  California. 

The  Project  on  More  Human 
Journalism  is  aimed  at  helping 
journalists  understand  them¬ 
selves  and  their  role  as  com¬ 
municators  and  to  understand 
the  human  needs  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public. 

The  project  will  present  a 
week-long  workshop  on  the 
University  of  California,  San 
Diego  campus  July  24-31.  Jour¬ 
nalists  from  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  television  are 
invited. 

Inquiries  may  be  made  to 
John  Wood,  1125  Torrey  Pines 
Road,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


‘Press  suffers 
from  fatigue, 
like  colleges’ 

“Newspapers  are  showing  the 
same  signs  of  fatigue  as  univer¬ 
sities  in  our  changing  society,” 
says  Maurice  B.  Mitchell, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Denver. 

Mitchell,  speaking  to  about 
225  journalists  at  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Colorado  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Colorado 
Press  Association,  said  newspa¬ 
per  people  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  accept  criticism  and 
profit  from  it. 

He  told  the  editors  and 
newswriters  they  should  consid¬ 
er  setting  up  a  state  or  regional 
commission  to  study  workings 
and  failings  of  the  press. 

“You  can’t  judge  your  own 
service  anymore,”  he  declared. 
“You  can’t  judge  the  quality  of 
your  own  output.  You’re  going 
to  have  to  have  some  help.” 

He  .said  the  “credibility  gap 
is  real  to  some  people”  and 
added  that  the  public  has  no 
place  to  turn  for  answers  and 
“never  was  it  so  lonesome.” 

He  said  that  newspapers,  like 
universities,  are  being  attacked 
by  the  young  who  “show  great 
bitterness  and  resentment 
toward  some  policies.” 

Deceptive  yardstick 

Mitchell  said  that  the  use  of 
objectivity  as  a  yardstick  for 
reporting  deceives  readers  be¬ 
cause  “often  a  reporter’s  in¬ 
sight  could  help  the  reader  un¬ 
derstand  situation  better.” 

“Because  objectivity  is 
stressed,”  Mitchell  charged, 
“only  a  fraction  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  United  States 
in  civil  rights  ever  has  been 
reported  by  the  press.” 

He  also  stated  that  newspa¬ 
pers  should  decide  whether 
their  role  is  to  report  or  to  re¬ 
form. 

Early  in  his  career  Mitchell 
was  a  reporter  and  newspaper 
advertising  salesman. 

Case  dismissed 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Frank 
M.  Johnson  dismissed  a  suit 
against  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser- Alabama  Journal  and 
editor-publisher  Harold  E. 
Martin  charging  discrimination 
in  the  publication  of  Neg;ro 
social  news  and  obituaries.  The 
papers  discontinued  publication 
of  a  separate  Negro  news  page 
soon  after  the  suit  was  brought 
by  a  group  of  local  Negrro  citi¬ 
zens. 
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Fax  machines 
transit  Big 
Board  news 


Recognizing  that  newspapers 
and  wire  services  are  increas¬ 
ingly  turning  to  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  copy,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange’s  News 
Bureau  has  established  a  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  facility. 

The  News  Bureau  now  with¬ 
in  minutes  can  send  news  re¬ 
leases,  graphs  and  statistical 
tables  over  regular  phone  lines 
to  newspapers  which  have 
either  Magnavox  or  Xerox  fac¬ 
simile  receivers. 

“With  the  securities  industry 
and  the  Exchange  figuring  in  so 
much  news  these  days,  we 
needed  additional  means  to  re¬ 
spond  directly  to  individual 
newsmen’s  requests  for  text  ma¬ 
terial,’’  said  James  F.  Hill,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  Bureau. 

“Now,  when  a  particular 
newsman  is  bucking  a  deadline 
and  needs  some  background 
copy  right  away,  or  needs  Ex¬ 
change  statistics  but  hasn’t 
time  to  take  dictation,  he  can 
receive  it  via  the  facsimile  ma¬ 
chine,”  Hill  said. 

Major  wire  services  already 
use  facsimile  transmission  be¬ 
tween  bureaus.  Hill  noted.  Many 
large  newspapers  also  use  desk 
top  facsimile  equipment  to 
move  copy  between  offices  and 
bureaus. 

The  new  service  will  aug¬ 
ment  the  News  Bureau’s  use  of 
direct  hand  delivery  where 
possible,  and  broad  dissemina¬ 
tion  through  commercial  wire 
services  and  mail. 

Message  center 

In  addition  to  the  facsimile 
facility,  the  News  Bureau  has 
instituted  a  daily  recorded  mes¬ 
sage  to  tell  newsmen  of  develop¬ 
ments  each  day  at  the  Ex¬ 
change.  This  will  enable  news¬ 
papers  in  western  time  zones  to 
call  and  learn  during  the  even¬ 
ing  or  night  whether  the 
change  had  issued  a  releas^firf- 
ing  the  day.  'fhe  recorded^es- 
sage  will  summarize  the  re¬ 
lease  and  inform  the  caller 
when  the  release  was  sent  to  the 
wire  services. 

A  third  new  facility  provides 
hourly  recorded  announcements 
of  the  NYSE  volume  and  index, 
for  the  use  of  newsmen  who  are 
writing  market  stories  or  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  track  of  market 
trends. 

Phone  numbers  for  these  fa¬ 
cilities  are  available  by  con¬ 
tacting  the  News  Bureau  at  the 
Exchange. 


Workshop  examines 
city  editors’  job 


New  York  Stock  Exchange  News 
Bureau  Manager  James  F.  Hill 
(left),  demonstrates  Exchange's 
new  facsimile  transmission  facility 
for  Joseph  Egelhof,  New  York 
Business  and  financial  writer  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Newspapers 
across  the  country  now  can  get 
Exchange  news  releases  through 
regular  phone  line  transmissions. 


By  Richartl  B.  Ramage 

A  city  editor  must  be  both  en- 
thu.siastic  about  a  story  and 
hostile  to  it,  St.  Louis  Glohe- 
Detnocrat  managing  editor 
George  A.  Killenberg  told  a 
Mid- America  Press  Institute 
City  Editor’s  Workshop  here. 

Killenberg.  a  city  editor  for 
10  years,  told  the  editors  from 
nine  states  that  while  they 
maintain  their  staff’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  dedication,  they  must 
also  constantly  question  stories 
to  assure  they  are  unbiased  and 
balanced. 


Tape-and-pencil  report 
in  UPFs  radio  service 


The  “anonymous  network,” 
the  largest  radio  news  service, 
will  soon  become  eponymous.  In 
April,  or  at  the  latest  by  early 
May,  the  newscasts  of  the 
United  Press  International 
audio  network  will  carry  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  reporter  and  his 
source. 

The  anonymous  network,  as  it 
has  been  called  by  UPI,  started 
in  1958.  UPI  has  been  urged  by 
subscril)ers  to  go  into  the  news¬ 
cast  business,”  said  Peter  S. 
Willett,  general  manager  of 
UPI’s  broadcast  services. 

The  broadcast  newswire  goes 
to  more  than  3,000  radio  sta¬ 
tions  which  use  its  dispatches  in 
their  programs.  More  than  400 
stations  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Hong  Kong,  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  are  linked 
with  the  audio  service. 

UPI  will  offer  a  complete 
package,  similar  to  those  of 
ABC,  CBS  and  NBC— 21  hourly 
newscasts  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  Willett  said. 

“We  are  not  going  to  give  to 
them  a  canned  show,”  he  added, 
“We  supply  100  cuts  a  day  w  ith 
the  voices  of  the  newsmakers 
or  reports  by  professional  jour¬ 
nalists.”  UPI’s  audio  is  more 
interested  in  the  quality  of  re¬ 
porting  than  in  “a  nice  timbre 
and  voice  modulation,”  he  said. 

Consequently,  the  customer 
will  be  receiving  almost  at  the 
same  time  “the  product  of  two 
journalists  working  in  tandem 
— the  voice  reporter  and  the 
pad-and-pencil  reporter,”  said 
H.  L.  Stevenson,  UPI  managing 
editor. 


Stevenson  said  experience 
showed  that  “often,  tw'o  men 
covering  an  event  in  parallel 
fashion  and  for  complementary 
media,  produced  more  complete, 
more  informative  stories.”  On 
the  other  hand,  a  tape  of  an 
interview  may  not  only  increase 
accuracy  but  also  “can  capture 
another  interesting  side  of  the 
same  story.” 

During  the  Mexico  Olympics 
in  1968,  said  sports  editor  John 
G.  Griffin,  some  black  athletes  in 
the  “black  pow’er”  incident,  re¬ 
fused  to  talk  to  note-taking  re¬ 
porters  “but  opened  up  before  a 
tape  recorder.” 

According  to  Griffin,  the  work 
of  the  audio  reporter  in  the 
world  of  sports  is  particularly 
“valuable  as  he  can  capture  fast 
moving  events  and  emotions.” 
UPI  is  already  expanding  this 
type  of  coverage  in  athletic 
events  and  “looking  forward  to 
using  a  large  audio  team  in  the 
Munich  Olympics  next  year,” 
said  Griffin. 

In  many  instances  only  one 
reporter  will  do  both  the  voice 
and  the  written  report,  but  the 
emphasis  w’ill  be  shifting  to  the 
“tandem”  system.  UPI  is,  there¬ 
fore,  hiring  more  reporters. 

Willett  said  the  new  service 
may  benefit  the  newspapers  in 
various  w'ays.  There  will  be 
more  copy,  whereas  the  coverage 
will  have  a  new  dimension — “a 
stereo  sort  of  reporting”;  the 
reader  “when  he  hears  and 
reads  the  same  team,  identifies 
the  writer.  And  this  adds 
authenticity  and  interest.” 


Killenberg  said  city  editors 
must  accept  such  responsibilities 
as  demanding  that  stories  relate 
to  people,  that  writing  is  clear 
and  simple,  that  all  stories  are 
thorough,  accurate  and  honest, 
that  photographers  feel  they  are 
part  of  the  new'  team  and  em¬ 
ployes  feel  they  are  part  of  the 
same  team  working  to  publish 
a  good  newspaper. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  city 
editor  must  find  time  to  select, 
develop  and  challenge  employes; 
set  aside  time  for  planning  and 
thinking;  handling  the  work 
and  vacation  schedules,  and 
come  up  with  good  story  ideas. 

Another  speaker — Matt  Goree, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  and  now  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times — urged  the  editors 
not  to  “waste  time  and  space” 
on  trivia,  but  to  devote  that  time 
and  space  to  good  stories. 

Goree  said  it  was  “basic  pol¬ 
icy”  at  the  Times  not  to  hurry 
the  reporter.  He  said  one  re¬ 
porter  worked  on  a  story  five 
months  and  when  he  was  done 
the  paper  added  two  pages  to 
make  room  for  the  pictures  and 
28  columns  of  type  resulting 
from  those  five  months. 

Other  speakers  at  the  work¬ 
shop,  held  here  March  19,  20 
and  21,  w’ere  Pat  Coburn,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Illinois  State  Reg¬ 
ister  in  Springfield;  Bruce  Pet¬ 
erson,  assistant  professor  of 
zoology  at  Southern  Illinois 
University-Edwardsville,  who 
spoke  on  ecology,  and  A.  L. 
Reynolds  III,  president  of 
Ebony  Management  Associates 
of  Chicago. 

Editors  from  Alabama,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin  attended  the  work¬ 
shop.  The  next  workshop  will  be 
for  sports  editors  on  May  8-10 
in  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  Dr. 
W.  Manion  Rice  of  Southern  Il¬ 
linois  University-Carbondale  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Mid- 
America  Press  Institute. 


Big  one  in  Texas 

The  largest  issue  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Fort  Stockton 
(Texas)  Pioneer,  a  twice- 
weekly  offset  publication,  came 
out  March  21  as  the  “Pecos 
County  Centennial  and  Oil 
Progress  Edition.”  It  was  made 
up  of  16  full  size  pages  and  40 
tabloid  size.  Frank  Baker  is 
editor  and  publisher. 
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Ex-newsmen 
keep  NBC 
in  the  news 


“Best  Network  Publicity 
Service” — for  the  13th  consecu¬ 
tive  year  the  television  critics, 
editors  and  columnists  have 
conferred  this  title  on  the  NBC 
Press  Department  in  a  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  Motion  Picture  Daily- 
Tele  vision  Today  for  Fame 
Magazine. 

Three  former  newspapermen 
— Rol)ert  D.  Kasmire,  M.  S. 
Rukeyser  Jr.  and  Sydney  H. 
Eipes — head  up  NBC’s  Infor¬ 
mation  departments  and  they 
believe  that  the  policy  of  staff¬ 
ing  with  people  of  newspaper 
experience  may  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  string  of  victories 
in  the  poll. 

Before  joining  NBC,  Kasmire 
had  worked  for  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  the  AP.  He 
is  vicepresident,  corporate  in¬ 
formation. 

Eigps,  longtime  NBC  vice¬ 
president/public  information, 
formerly  worked  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  as  did 
Rukeyser,  vicepresident/ press 
&  publicity,  who  also  worked 
for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

On  the  New  York  staff  re¬ 
sponsible  for  publishing  NBC 
activities  and  programs  are: 
Gene  Walsh,  formerly  with  the 
Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise; 
Joe  Derby,  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal;  Owen  Comora, 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer  Dis¬ 
patch;  Art  Selby,  Stars  & 
Stripes;  Howard  Van  der  Meu- 
len,  Buffalo  Courier  Express. 

Also  Hal  Bender,  New  York 
Journal  American;  Curt  Block, 


BEST  IN  THE  BUSINESS— M.  S.  Rukeyser  Jr.  (left)  and  Sydney  H. 
Eiges  (right),  accept  "Best  Network  Publicity  Service"  award  from 
Charles  S.  Aaronson,  Quigley  Publications. 


United  Press  International;  Til 
Ferdenzi,  New  York  Journal 
American;  Sam  Kaufman, 
same;  Ethel  Kirsner,  same; 
Mat  Messina,  New  York  News; 
Leonard  Meyers,  Brooklyn  Ea¬ 
gle;  Ernie  Otto,  Radio-Tv 
Daily;  Les  Slater,  AP;  Mel 
Spiegel,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Natalie  Tiranno,  New  York 
Mirror;  and  Jack  Van  Buskirk, 
New  Jersey  News-Graphic. 

The  W’e.st  Coast  office  has  a 
large  contingent  of  newsmen 
from  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  newspapers  and  wire 
services. 

• 

Heads  J-deparlnienl 

Dennis  Brown,  a  former  Des 
Moines  Register  newsman  who 
recently  leceived  his  doctorate 
in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  has  taken  over 
chairmanship  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  State  College  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  and  adver¬ 
tising. 


Bidder  paper  assures  staff 
of  subpoena  aid,  protection 


Management  may  not  require 
employes  to  disclose  their  infor¬ 
mation  or  sources  to  law-en¬ 
forcement  agencies  or  the  courts 
under  a  contract  clause  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Guild  at  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegram,  a  Ridder  newspaper. 

The  clause  also  provides  for 
company  payment  of  any  losses 
an  employe  may  suffer  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  withholding  his  infor¬ 
mation  or  sources.  The  New 
York  Times  contract  was  the 
first  to  contain  a  subpena  pro¬ 
tection  clause. 


The  Long  Beach  language 
protects  employes  from  having 
to  “yield  custody  or  make  dis¬ 
closure  of  information,  notes, 
documents,  films  or  other  ma¬ 
terial.”  Should  any  employe 
face  legal  action  for  refusing  to 
disclose  or  authenticate  such 
material,  the  contract  provides, 
the  company  will  provide  “all 
assistance,  including  legal  fees, 
payment  of  all  damages  and  re¬ 
imbursement  for  any  loss  of 
pay.” 

According  to  the  Guild  the 
latter  clause  will  provide  for 
payment  of  fines. 


Writers  win  prizes 
for  fishing  stories 

Howard  Brandt,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  has  lieen  named  winner 
of  the  $300  first  prize  in  the 
1970  James  A,  Henshall  contest 
for  “interpretive  reporting  of 
sport  fishing”  sponsored  by  the 
American  Fishing  Tackle  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association.  Second 
prize  of  $200  went  to  Bodie  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 

Daily  News  and  Record.  Third 
prize  of  $100  went  to  A1  Spiers, 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News- 
Dispatch,  editorial  director  of 
the  Nixon  Newspapers. 

First-place  winner  of  $75  in 
the  photograph  competition  was 
Staff  Carroll,  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  Bulletin.  The  second 
prize  of  $50  went  to  Erwin  A. 
Bauer,  free  lancer  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  third  prize  ($25) 
went  to  Amie  Korenblum,  Marl¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterjyrise. 
• 

Journalism  humanity 
project  July  24-31 

Journalism  that  is  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  human  needs  is  the 
goal  of  a  program  founded  in 
La  Jolla,  California. 

The  Project  on  More  Human 
Journalism  is  aimed  at  helping 
journalists  understand  them¬ 
selves  and  their  role  as  com¬ 
municators  and  to  understand 
the  human  needs  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public. 

The  project  will  present  a 
week-long  workshop  on  the 
University  of  California,  San 
Diego  campus  July  24-31.  Jour¬ 
nalists  from  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  television  are 
invited. 

Inquiries  may  be  made  to 
John  Wood,  1125  Torrey  Pines 
Road,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


‘Press  suffers 
from  fatigue, 
like  colleges’ 

“Newspapers  are  showing  the 
same  signs  of  fatigue  as  univer¬ 
sities  in  our  changing  society,” 
says  Maurice  B.  Mitchell, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Denver. 

Mitchell,  speaking  to  about 
225  journalists  at  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Colorado  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Colorado 
Press  Association,  said  newspa¬ 
per  people  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  accept  criticism  and 
profit  from  it. 

He  told  the  editors  and 
newswriters  they  should  consid¬ 
er  setting  up  a  state  or  regional 
commission  to  study  workings 
and  failings  of  the  press. 

“You  can’t  judge  your  own 
service  anymore,”  he  declared. 
“You  can’t  judge  the  quality  of 
your  own  output.  You’re  going 
to  have  to  have  some  help.” 

He  said  the  “credibility  gap 
is  real  to  some  people”  and 
added  that  the  public  has  no 
place  to  turn  for  answers  and 
“never  was  it  so  lonesome.” 

He  said  that  newspapers,  like 
universities,  are  being  attacked 
by  the  young  who  “show  great 
bitterness  and  resentment 
toward  some  policies.” 

Deceptive  yardstick 

Mitchell  said  that  the  use  of 
objectivity  as  a  yardstick  for 
reporting  deceives  readers  be¬ 
cause  “often  a  reporter’s  in¬ 
sight  could  help  the  reader  un¬ 
derstand  situation  better.” 

“Because  objectivity  is 
stressed,”  Mitchell  charged, 
“only  a  fraction  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  United  States 
in  civil  rights  ever  has  been 
reported  by  the  press.” 

He  also  stated  that  newspa¬ 
pers  should  decide  whether 
their  role  is  to  report  or  to  re¬ 
form. 

Early  in  his  career  Mitchell 
was  a  reporter  and  newspaper 
advertising  salesman. 

Case  dismissed 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Frank 
M.  Johnson  dismissed  a  suit 
against  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser- Alabama  Journal  and 
editor-publisher  Harold  E. 
Martin  charging  discrimination 
in  the  publication  of  Negro 
social  news  and  obituaries.  The 
papers  discontinued  publication 
of  a  separate  Negro  news  page 
soon  after  the  suit  was  brought 
by  a  group  of  local  Negrro  citi¬ 
zens. 
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Fax  machines 
transit  Big 
Board  news 

Recognizing  that  newspapers 
and  wire  services  are  increas¬ 
ingly  turning  to  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  copy,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange’s  News 
Bureau  has  established  a  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  facility. 

The  News  Bureau  now  with¬ 
in  minutes  can  send  news  re¬ 
leases,  graphs  and  statistical 
tables  over  regular  phone  lines 
to  newspapers  which  have 
either  Magnavox  or  Xerox  fac¬ 
simile  receivers. 

“With  the  securities  industry 
and  the  Exchange  figuring  in  so 
much  news  these  days,  we 
needed  additional  means  to  re¬ 
spond  directly  to  individual 
newsmen’s  requests  for  text  ma¬ 
terial,”  said  James  F.  Hill,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  Bureau. 

“Now,  when  a  paiticular 
newsman  is  bucking  a  deadline 
and  needs  some  background 
copy  right  away,  or  needs  Ex¬ 
change  statistics  but  hasn’t 
time  to  take  dictation,  he  can 
receive  it  via  the  facsimile  ma¬ 
chine,”  Hill  said. 

Major  wire  services  already 
use  facsimile  transmission  be¬ 
tween  bureaus.  Hill  noted.  Many 
large  newspapers  also  use  desk 
top  facsimile  equipment  to 
move  copy  between  offices  and 
bureaus. 

The  new  service  will  aug¬ 
ment  the  News  Bureau’s  use  of 
direct  hand  delivery  where 
possible,  and  broad  dissemina¬ 
tion  through  commercial  wire 
services  and  mail. 

Message  center 

In  addition  to  the  facsimile 
facility,  the  News  Bureau  has 
instituted  a  daily  recorded  mes¬ 
sage  to  tell  newsmen  of  develop¬ 
ments  each  day  at  the  Ex¬ 
change.  This  will  enable  news¬ 
papers  in  western  time  zones  to 
call  and  learn  during  the  even¬ 
ing  or  night  whether  the  Ex¬ 
change  had  issued  a  release  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  recorded  mes¬ 
sage  will  summarize  the  re¬ 
lease  and  inform  the  caller 
when  the  release  was  sent  to  the 
wire  services. 

A  third  new  facility  provides 
hourly  recorded  announcements 
of  the  NYSE  volume  and  index, 
for  the  use  of  newsmen  who  are 
writing  market  stories  or  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  track  of  market 
trends. 

Phone  numbers  for  these  fa¬ 
cilities  are  available  by  con¬ 
tacting  the  News  Bureau  at  the 
Exchange. 
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Workshop  examines 
city  editors’  job 


New  York  Stock  Exchange  News 
Bureau  Manager  James  F.  Hill 
(left),  demonstrates  Exchange's 
new  facsimile  transmission  facility 
for  Joseph  Egelhof,  New  York 
Business  and  financial  writer  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Newspapers 
across  the  country  now  can  get 
Exchange  news  releases  through 
regular  phone  line  transmissions. 


By  Richard  B.  Ramage 

A  city  editor  must  be  both  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  a  story  and 
hostile  to  it,  St.  Lovis  Globe- 
Democrat  managing  editor 
George  A.  Killenberg  told  a 
Mid-America  Press  Institute 
City  Editor’s  Workshop  here. 

Killenberg,  a  city  editor  for 
10  years,  told  the  editors  from 
nine  states  that  while  they 
maintain  their  staff’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  dedication,  they  must 
also  constantly  question  stories 
to  assure  they  are  unbiased  and 
balanced. 


Tape-and-pencil  report 
in  UPI’s  radio  service 


The  “anonymous  network,” 
the  largest  radio  news  service, 
will  soon  become  eponymous.  In 
April,  or  at  the  latest  by  early 
May,  the  newscasts  of  the 
United  Press  International 
audio  network  will  carry  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  reporter  and  his 
source. 

The  anonymous  network,  as  it 
has  been  called  by  UPI,  started 
in  1958.  UPI  has  been  urged  by 
subscril)ers  to  go  into  the  news¬ 
cast  business,”  said  Peter  S. 
Willett,  general  manager  of 
UPI’s  broadcast  services. 

The  broadcast  newswire  goes 
to  more  than  3,000  radio  sta¬ 
tions  which  use  its  dispatches  in 
their  programs.  More  than  400 
stations  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Hong  Kong,  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  are  linked 
with  the  audio  service. 

UPI  will  offer  a  complete 
package,  similar  to  those  of 
ABC,  CBS  and  NBC— 21  hourly 
newscasts  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  Willett  said. 

“We  are  not  going  to  give  to 
them  a  canned  show,”  he  added, 
“We  supply  100  cuts  a  day  with 
the  voices  of  the  newsmakers 
or  reports  by  professional  jour¬ 
nalists.”  UPI’s  audio  is  more 
interested  in  the  quality  of  re¬ 
porting  than  in  “a  nice  timbre 
and  voice  modulation,”  he  said. 

Consequently,  the  customer 
will  be  receiving  almost  at  the 
same  time  “the  product  of  two 
journalists  working  in  tandem 
— the  voice  reporter  and  the 
pad-and-pencil  reporter,”  said 
H.  L.  Stevenson,  UPI  managing 
editor. 
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Stevenson  said  experience 
showed  that  “often,  two  men 
covering  an  event  in  parallel 
fashion  and  for  complementary 
media,  produced  more  complete, 
more  informative  stories.”  On 
the  other  hand,  a  tape  of  an 
interview  may  not  only  increase 
accuracy  but  also  “can  capture 
another  interesting  side  of  the 
same  story.” 

During  the  Mexico  Olympics 
in  1968,  said  sports  editor  John 
G.  Griffin,  some  black  athletes  in 
the  “black  power”  incident,  re¬ 
fused  to  talk  to  note-taking  re¬ 
porters  “but  opened  up  before  a 
tape  recorder.” 

According  to  Griffin,  the  work 
of  the  audio  reporter  in  the 
world  of  sports  is  particularly 
“valuable  as  he  can  capture  fast 
moving  events  and  emotions.” 
UPI  is  already  expanding  this 
type  of  coverage  in  athletic 
events  and  “looking  forward  to 
using  a  large  audio  team  in  the 
Munich  Olympics  next  year,” 
said  Griffin. 

In  many  instances  only  one 
reporter  will  do  both  the  voice 
and  the  written  report,  but  the 
emphasis  will  be  shifting  to  the 
“tandem”  system.  UPI  is,  there¬ 
fore,  hiring  more  reporters. 

Willett  said  the  new  service 
may  benefit  the  newspapers  in 
various  w'ays.  There  will  be 
more  copy,  whereas  the  coverage 
will  have  a  new  dimension — “a 
stereo  sort  of  reporting”;  the 
reader  “when  he  hears  and 
reads  the  same  team,  identifies 
the  writer.  And  this  adds 
authenticity  and  interest.” 


Killenberg  said  city  editors 
must  accept  such  responsibilities 
as  demanding  that  stories  relate 
to  people,  that  writing  is  clear 
and  simple,  that  all  stories  are 
thorough,  accurate  and  honest, 
that  photographers  feel  they  are 
part  of  the  new'  team  and  em¬ 
ployes  feel  they  are  part  of  the 
same  team  working  to  publish 
a  good  newspaper. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  city 
editor  must  find  time  to  select, 
develop  and  challenge  employes; 
set  aside  time  for  planning  and 
thinking;  handling  the  work 
and  vacation  schedules,  and 
come  up  with  good  story  ideas. 

Another  speaker — Matt  Goree, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  and  now  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times — urged  the  editors 
not  to  “waste  time  and  space” 
on  trivia,  but  to  devote  that  time 
and  space  to  good  stories. 

Goree  said  it  was  “basic  pol¬ 
icy”  at  the  Times  not  to  hurry 
the  reporter.  He  said  one  re¬ 
porter  worked  on  a  story  five 
months  and  when  he  was  done 
the  paper  added  two  pages  to 
make  room  for  the  pictures  and 
28  columns  of  type  resulting 
from  those  five  months. 

Other  speakers  at  the  work¬ 
shop,  held  here  March  19,  20 
and  21,  were  Pat  Coburn,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Illinois  State  Reg¬ 
ister  in  Springfield;  Bruce  Pet¬ 
erson,  assistant  professor  of 
zoology  at  Southern  Illinois 
University-Edwardsville,  who 
spoke  on  ecology,  and  A.  L. 
Reynolds  III,  president  of 
Ebony  Management  Associates 
of  Chicago. 

Editors  from  Alabama,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin  attended  the  work¬ 
shop.  The  next  workshop  will  be 
for  sports  editors  on  May  8-10 
in  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  Dr. 
W.  Manion  Rice  of  Southern  Il¬ 
linois  University-Carbondale  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Mid- 
America  Press  Institute. 


Big  one  in  Texas 

The  largest  issue  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Fort  Stockton 
(Texas)  Pioneer,  a  twice- 
weekly  offset  publication,  came 
out  March  21  as  the  “Pecos 
County  Centennial  and  Oil 
Progress  Edition.”  It  was  made 
up  of  16  full  size  pages  and  40 
tabloid  size.  Frank  Baker  is 
editor  and  publisher. 
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V-I-P 


If  ever  a  buying  decision  required  thought,  it’s  the  purchase  of  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment  in  this  day  and  age.  Since  \A/e’ve  done  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  about  this,  we  offer  a  few  pertinent  facts  we  hope  you’ll 
consider  as  you  weigh  the  merits  of  the  several  choices  open  to  you: 

1.  Mergenthaler  has  been  building  typesetting  machines  for  84  years 
— longer  than  any  other  company  in  the  Graphic  Arts. 

2.  Our  typographic  resources  are  unmatched  in  the  world. 

3.  The  Mergenthaler  service  organization  is  your  guarantee  that  the 
equipment  you  buy  from  us  will  continue  to  produce  profitably,  year 
after  year,  and  that  parts  and  service  will  always  be  readily  available. 

4.  Into  our  newest  product,  the  V-I-P  (Variable  Input  Phototypesetter), 
we  built  features  that  we  knew  from  experience  were  needed 

to  make  a  low-cost  photocomposer  with  true  flexibility. 

We’re  confident  that  when  you  think  about  it,  your  choice  will  be  the 
V-I-P.  Your  Mergenthaler  Sales  Engineer  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  with 
you  the  many  other  reasons  why  we  believe  the  V-I-P  is  your  machine.  Or 
write  for  full  information  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  a  Division 
of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803. 
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Successful  offset  study  leads 
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St.  Louis  P-D  to  conversion  equipment 


The  day  seems  near  when  a 
half-million  copy  newspaper 
will  be  printed  entirely  by  web 
offset  printing.  At  least  the  word 
is  optimistic  from  St.  Louis 
where  the  Post-Dhpatch  has 
been  experimenting  with  live 
runs  on  a  Goss  Metro  offset 
pre.ss  since  December,  1968. 

Alex  T.  Primm,  vicepresident, 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  Post- 
Dispatch  parent  company,  told 
E&P  that  while  no  final  deci¬ 
sions  have  yet  been  made  con¬ 
cerning  complete  offset  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Post-Dispatch’s 
340,000  weekday,  and  585,000 
Sunday  circulations,  the  con¬ 
version,  in  all  eventuality,  will 
be  made,  and  possibly  within  a 
relatively  short  time.  He 
pointed  out  that  current  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  the  country 
are  playing  a  critical  part  in 
deciding  on  the  timing. 

The  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
also  prints  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  for  New'house  News¬ 
papers.  Circulation  for  the 
Globe-Democrat  is  293,000  week¬ 
days,  and  307,000  for  the  week¬ 
end  edition,  parts  of  which  have 
been  printed  offset. 

Robert  Hentschell,  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  production  manager,  told 
E&P  that  the  paper  had  pur¬ 
chased  two  sites  outside  of  the 
inner-city  wdth  the  intention  of 
using  one  or  both  for  satellite 
operation. 

Leading  up  to  the  decision  of 
making  the  switch  from  letter- 
press  to  100  percent  offset  has 
been  a  two-year  program  of 
work  with  the  paper’s  eight-unit 
Metro.  It  is  understood  too  that 
additional  press  purchases  will 
be  Metros. 

Recently,  Hentschell  described 
for  members  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Mechanical  Conference  in 
Dallas,  the  Post-Dispatch’s  work 
with  offset.  Here,  in  part,  is 
what  he  said: 


only  use  a  low  chase,  so  several 
printers  must  be  constantly 
changing  from  a  high  to  a  low 
chase  on  each  page,  thus  tying 
up  manpower  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day. 

After  the  proofs  are  trans¬ 
ported  down  two  floors  by  dumb¬ 
waiter,  they  are  exposed  on 
either  a  Chemco  Spartan  or 
Marathon  camera.  Both  have 
Grammamatic  light  integrators, 
CK  anamorphic  lenses  to  photo¬ 
graphically  shrink  the  pages, 
automatic  film  transports  and 
Loge  film  processors.  This  en¬ 
ables  the  photographer  to  re¬ 
main  out  of  the  dark  room  while 
shooting  the  proofs  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  produce  dry  negatives 
in  about  seven  minutes. 

At  this  stage  the  negative  is 
exposed  to  the  plate  in  a  flip- 
top  exposure  unit  and  then  de¬ 
veloped,  gummed,  and  dried  in  a 
Western  Lithoplater  which  can 
process  two  finished  plates  in 
90  seconds.  I  have  pictures  of 
the  new  Western  Litho  auto¬ 
matic  exposure  unit  which  auto¬ 
matically  exposes  the  plate,  then 
picks  up  the  negative  and  re¬ 
turns  it  to  the  operator.  In  the 
meantime,  the  exposed  plates 
are  automatically  transported 
into  the  developer.  This  new  unit 
not  only  saves  time,  but  also 


eliminates  manual  handling  of 
the  plate  between  exposure  and 
development. 

Next  logical  step 

The  next  logical  step  will  be  a 
transport  from  the  Loge  film 
tray  into  the  exposure  unit.  This 
would  automate  the  entire  se¬ 
quence  from  camera  exposure  to 
finished  plate  in  less  than  10 
minutes.  The  main  problem  is 
making  duplicate  plates  from 
the  same  negative,  and  Western 
is  working  on  this  now.  Even 
with  two  intervening  manual 
steps,  our  throughput  process¬ 
ing  time  with  a  page-a-minute 
close,  is  about  13  to  14  minutes; 
while  a  one-page  lift  takes  about 
10  minutes.  Therefore,  offset 
processing  will  be  just  as  fast 
or  faster  than  stereotyping, 
especially  if  a  cheap  plate  can 
be  exposed  in  the  camera.  Also, 
the  cost  of  our  wipe-on  plates  is 
gradually  dropping.  We  started 
with  a  plate  that  cost  more  than 
a  dollar,  but  this  was  too  costly 
for  our  shorter  run  lift  pages. 
On  Saturday  the  Metro  runs 
one-third  of  the  Sunday  advance 
section,  requiring  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  plate  that  will  run  over 
100,000  impressions  without 
needing  replacement  because  of 
wear.  Western  came  through 


with  a  wipe-on  plate  called  the 
Metro  Grain  in  the  70-cent 
range,  that  has  provided  well 
over  100,000  impressions  without 
need  for  replacement.  The  grain 
is  deep  and  open  enough  to  con¬ 
trol  ink  and  water  at  high  press 
speeds.  The  plate  cleans  up 
faster  on  the  press  and  has 
been  excellent  for  our  purposes. 
A  cheaper  plate  is  used  for  lift 
pages. 

More  expensive 

Obviously,  with  a  dual  opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  now'  more  expensive  to 
run  the  Metro  alongside  letter- 
presses.  However,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  apparent 
composing  room  advantage  of 
cold  type  and  a  photographic 
plate,  along  with  the  much 
lower  cost  of  offset  prepai-atory 
equipment,  compared  writh  ster¬ 
eotyping  machinery. 

The  latest  Gregg  bender,  for 
use  with  plates  attached  to  the 
filler  bar,  works  very  well,  as 
does  the  improved  lockup  by 
Goss.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
plates  to  move.  Since  we  run 
daily  editorial  color,  that  means 
we  must  have  good  register,  and 
we  do.  With  the  Carlson  pin- 
register  system,  color  register  is 
excellent  right  from  press  start- 
(Coutinued  on  page  37) 


Basic  operation 


Our  daily  circulation  is  about 
340,000  and  our  Sunday  approxi¬ 
mately  585,000.  This  amount  of 
circulation  necessitates  a  dual 
run  with  letterpresses  and  the 
Metro.  The  latter  is  one  of  three 
straight  or  six  collect  presses 
running  four  or  five  days  a 
week. 


Our  proofing  operation  is  on 
two  Vanderoook  Mark  III  repro 
presses,  w'ith  a  drying  unit  be¬ 
hind.  Because  of  their  limited 
width,  these  proof  presses  can 


"THIS  SEMINAR  has  helped  me  understand  what  management  is  all  about.  I  believe  I  have  a  lot 
of  ideas  on  how  to  manage  more  effectively  now  than  before."  This  was  typical  of  the  comments 
by  17  production  department  managers  and  supervisors  at  the  end  of  a  30-hour  management 
development  program  conducted  recently  by  the  Sacramento  Union.  Three-hour  classes  were  held 
each  week  for  10  weeks.  Bill  Hofer,  assystant  production  manager  of  the  Copley  newspaper,  leads  a 
discussion  illustrating  that  a  good  manager  must  not  only  understand  people  but  himself. 
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Houston  Chronicle  moves 
rolls  on  automated  system 


When  the  Hountou  Chroiiicle’n 
new  presses  are  running  at  top 
speed,  each  of  18  reels  must  be 
fed  a  new  roll  of  newsprint 
every  12  minutes.  Some  100 
rolls  an  hour,  weighing  up  to 
1,800  pounds  each,  must  be 
brought  from  sub-basement 
storage  and  delivered  on  de¬ 
mand  to  the  18  press  reels. 
(These  figures  will  double  with 
installation  of  two  more  presses 
later  this  year.) 

There  can  lie  no  delays  in 
handling.  “With  this  high¬ 
speed  press  operation  we  could 
not  possibly  supply  the  presses 
with  any  except  an  automatic 
roll  handling  system,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gene  McDavid,  produc¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Chronicle. 
Hand  pushing  of  dollies  on  a 
track  was  no  longer  compatible 
with  the  sophisticated  press 
line’s  demands. 

The  entire  newsprint  han¬ 
dling  operation,  from  truck 
dock  to  sub-basement  storage 
room  and  from  storage  to  the 


press  reels,  was  designed  and 
built  by  FMC  Corporation’s 
Link-Beit  Material  Handling 
Systems  Division. 

Circulation  growth 

To  keep  pace  with  its  circu¬ 
lation  growth  (up  almost  50 
percent  in  the  past  ten  years), 
the  Chronicle  is  completing  a 
major  phase  of  its  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar  expansion  program. 
Each  of  the  four  new  Goss 
Headliner  Mark  II  presses  (18 
units  already  on  edition  with 
18  additional  units  coming)  can 
l)rint  a  72-page  paper  at  the 
rate  of  up  to  70,000  an  hour. 

The  Chronicle’s  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  303,000  daily  and  353,- 
000  Sunday  is  only  half  the 
problem.  'This  fat  paper  av¬ 
erages  100  pages  daily  and  200 
pages  on  Sunday,  not  includ¬ 
ing  comics  and  rotogravure. 
Thus  it  takes  62,000  tons  of 
paper  to  feed  the  Chronicle’s 
I)resses  for  a  year. 

To  avoid  contributing  to  day- 


designed  to  produce  the  new  7¥  MAGAZINIS 
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Ads  are  read  daily 


48  pages 
24,000  copies  per  hour 


Cole  101 

QUARIER-FOLDER  A 
IWO-KNIFE  TRIMMER 

Can  be  installed  to  any  rotary  press  half  folder  to 
produce  TV  Magazines  in  one  operation  .  .  .  glued, 
quarterfolded,  and  trimmed  .  .  .  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  when  the  press  run  is  finished. 

Contact  us  today  about  the  101  and  other 
models  to  quarter,  eighth,  or  double 
parallel  fold,  for  on  or  off-the-press 
operations. 

Okla.  City  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
Phone  405,  236-8841 


time  traffic  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Houston,  all  news¬ 
print  rolls  are  delivered  at 
night.  Clamp  trucks  unload  it 
from  big  flat-l)ed  semi-trailers 
onto  the  dock,  letting  it  roll  into 
the  finger  trays  of  a  Link-Belt 
paper  roll  lowerer.  The  trays 
pick  up  one  roll  at  a  time  and 
lower  it  to  the  sub-basement. 
Here,  fixed  inclined  fingers  in¬ 
tercept  the  roll  and  discharge 
it  onto  a  turntable. 

Travels  around 

The  turntable  rotates,  and 
the  roll  is  pushed  out  onto  a 
“gull-wing”  conveyor  which 
travels  continuously  around  the 
periphery  of  the  storage  room. 
The  gull-wing  conveyor  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  pallet-ty|>e  chain  con¬ 
veyor,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  steel  pallets,  which  are 
curved  upward  at  the  sides  to 
cradle  the  neswjjrint  rolls  as 
they  travel  longitudinally  on 
the  conveyoi’.  Slats  are  designed 
to  negotiate  90-degree  turns  in 
the  layout. 

The  conveyor  runs  past  four 
stationary  “kickers”  located  at 
storage  aisles,  two  on  each  side 
of  the  storage  area,  any  of 
which  can  be  programmed  to 
sense  a  roll  as  it  approaches 
and  actuate  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  to  eject  the  roll  from  the 
conveyor.  The  clamp  truck  op¬ 
erator  picks  up  the  roll,  turns 
it  90  degrees,  and  stacks  it  on 
end  wit’ll  other  segregated  rolls 
of  the  same  size  and  type.  The 
newsprint  is  stored  compactly 
in  piles  four  rolls  high  (ap¬ 
proximately  20  feet  high). 

The  same  gull-wing  conveyor 
is  used  for  removing  the  news¬ 
print  from  storage.  First  of  all, 
incoming  rolls  destined  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  to  presses  can 
bypass  all  four  stationary  kick¬ 
ers  and  go  directly  to  kickers 
in  the  paper  processing  area  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  end  of  an  inclined 
storage  platform.  Or  paper  rolls 
can  be  retrieved  from  storage 
and  set  down  on  the  gull-wing 
conveyor  for  delivery  to  the 
same  platform  location. 


Several  papers 

The  Chronicle’s  requirements 
for  the  day  must  first  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Several  different  manu¬ 
facturers’  papers  are  used,  in 
full,  three-quarters  and  half 
rolls.  All  of  these  are  normally 
in  storage  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  to  meet  production  require¬ 
ments.  A  six-months’  back-up 


supply  is  stored  at  a  nearby 
warehouse,  so  that  additional 
rolls  of  a  particular  size  and 
type  can  be  brought  in  on  short 
notice. 

Newsprint  rolls  are  drawn 
from  storage  in  the  proper  ra¬ 
tio  to  provide  the  presses  with 
the  paper  needed.  They  travel 
on  the  gull-wing  conveyor  to  the 
end  of  the  storage  area,  where 
any  of  six  kickers,  through  push¬ 
button  programming  and  the 
use  of  automatic  sensors,  will 
come  up  out  of  the  floor  and 
push  the  rolls  from  the  conveyor 
into  the  active  storage  area.  As 
many  as  54  rolls  of  newsprint 
can  be  stored  in  this  area  in 
six  rows  according  to  size  and 
type.  End  wrappers  are  removed 
here  in  preparation  for  delivery 
(Contb)ued  on  poge  34) 

Photocomp  and 
computer  system 
to  link  dailies 

The  Fort  Myers,  (Fla.) 
News-Press,  a  43,000  circula¬ 
tion,  letterpress-printed  daily, 
has  completed  the  first  phase  of 
a  plan  which  will  see  total  con¬ 
version  to  photocomposition 
with  the  computer  linking  the 
Press  with  a  sister  publication, 
the  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
via  data  transmission  line. 

The  News-Press  has  installed 
an  Intertype  Fototronic  1200 
phototypesetting  machine  which 
interfaces  with  a  newly- 
installed  Composition  Systems- 
supplied  PDP8-I  computer,  two 
Automix  keyboards,  and  CSI 
software  designed  for  Fototron¬ 
ic  interface.  A  second  Fototron¬ 
ic  1200,  with  keyboards,  has 
been  ordered  for  Naples.  Naples 
will  tie-in  to  Fort  Myers’  com¬ 
puter  via  Vistatype  data  com¬ 
munications  link.  The  computer 
will  then  handle  typesetting 
production  for  both  papers. 

Closed  loop  system 

“We  intend  as  complete  a 
closed  loop  system  as  possible,” 
says  Chisley  F.  Perry,  Fort  My¬ 
ers  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  “We’re  putting  as 
much  on  the  computer  system 
as  possible.  In  addition  to  CSI’s 
Fototronic  text  setting  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  one  w'hich  auto¬ 
matically  rejustifies  tabular 
matter  such  as  stock  wire  and 
box  score  copy  to  a  smaller 
width  than  received  by  wire. 
This  material,  along  with  news 
text  and  some  advertising  mat¬ 
ter,  is  still  handled  by  our  tape- 
driven  Intertype  hot  metal  ma¬ 
chines.  We’ve  got  the  computer 
geared  to  drive  both  the  hot 
metal  and  the  Fototronic  1200 
units.” 
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LETTER  FLEX  { 


L.ETTERFLEX  I  Producing  newspapers  ev^rv  a.  Sv  i:  '  :: 
opposition  and  letter[)res.s  printing  for  riaxii.  ;  -  ;;  iiy 

Ideal  for  most  newspapers  under  100,000  in  daily  circulation  each 
LETTERFLEX  I  System  produces  up  to  20  plates  per  hour  in  an 
attractive  working  evnironment. 

-li.-l  i'itv  h.i  -  =1  ::  at  over  a  half- 

dozen  newspapers.  If  your  newspaper  needs  proven  production,  not 
an  experiment,  see  the  LETTERFLEX  I  Platemaking  System. 

For  more  information  about  LETTERFLEX  contact,  Letterflex  Systems, 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Maryland  21029,  301-531-5711. 


Small  Texas  daily  gets 
double  run  with  stuffer 


Introducing  a  concept  new  to 
small  circulation  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Galveston.  (Tex.) 
linili/  Xews  conies  out  each 
morninjj  with  up  to  48-pages 
.  .  .  printed  on  a  press  with  24- 
page  capacity,  by  using  a  staf¬ 
fer. 

This  is  acconi})lished  on  a 
uniciue  “double  run,  daily  .stuff" 
plan  in  which  the  B  .section — 
back  page  news,  editorials,  wom¬ 
en’s  section,  classified,  comics — 
is  printed  each  evening  at  9  p.m. 
and  subsequently  stuffed  into 
the  main  section  which  is  printed 
on  the  same  press  units  begin¬ 
ning  at  12:8(*  a.m. 

Editors,  advertisers,  employ¬ 
ees  and  management  all  receive 
considerable  benefits  from  the 
new  method  of  pnxluction.  The 
city  desk  gets  two  extra  hours 
before  lockup  for  late  front  page 
news.  Advertisers  can  pick  any 
morning  they  wish  to  run  in¬ 
serts.  At  lea.st  three  evenings  a 
week,  the  R  section  itself  is  pre¬ 
stuffed  with  pre-printed  inserts 
immediately  following  the  first 
press  run  and  this  resulting 
package  gets  stuffed  into  the 
main  after  the  12:30  a.m.  run. 
On  Thursday  evening,  all  inserts 
|)lanned  for  the  Sunday  edition 
are  pre-stuffed  into  the  comics. 
Then,  on  Saturday  evening  and 
Sunday  morning,  the  pre-stuffed 
section  is  stuffed  into  the  B  sec¬ 
tion,  then  into  the  main  just 
ahead  of  delivery. 

Daily  News  management  and 
employees  benefit  through  pro¬ 
duction  economies  and  increased 
advertising  revenues.  The 
smaller  press  units  co.st  less  to 
purchase,  operate  and  maintain, 
and  the  need  for  further  capital 
expenditures  for  additional 
press  capacity  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  Yet,  under  this  operating 
mode,  they  produce  the  required 


"TEXAS'  OLDEST  NEWSPAPER"  is  the  claim  below  the  name  on 
the  Galveston  Daily  News'  new  office  and  plant. 


sized  daily  and  Sunday  editions, 
and  with  additional  capacity  to 
grow  in  the  future.  One  press 
crew  can  handle  readily  both 
runs  during  the  fixed  7>/^-hour 
.shift,  keeping  working  hours 
and  employment  more  stable. 
Delivery  trucks  get  started  two 
hours  earlier  since  one  of  the 
two  press  runs  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  in  advance. 

Heart  of  system 

The  heart  of  the  system  is  a 
new'  4-hopper,  double  delivery 
Sheridan  stuffing  machine  which 
operates  concurrently  with  the 
press  units.  Within  this  new 
plan,  the  stuffing  operation  be¬ 


comes  just  as  much  an  integral 
part  of  the  printing  process  as 
makeready,  printing,  folding  and 
delivery.  The  operation  begins 
as  soon  as  the  press  starts  pro¬ 
ducing.  It  operates  at  speeds  to 
12,000  stuffed  units  per  hour 
with  three  inserts  or  when  run¬ 
ning  two  deliveries,  over  20,000 
with  a  single  insert,  getting  all 
the  papers  on  the  delivery  dock 
almost  concurrently  w'ith  the 
jjress  run.  Working  hours  coin¬ 
cide  with  those  of  the  press 
room  and  l)oth  runs  are  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  single  714  hour 
shift. 

Two  full  time  employees  op¬ 
erate  the  stuffer  and  up  to  seven 


part  time  helpers  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  complete  mail- 
room  operation.  On  a  heavy  run, 
one  man  supplies  the  inserts  and 
jackets;  four  men  feed  the  hop¬ 
per;  two  men  take-off  at  the 
conveyors;  two  men  tie  and  push 
bundles  onto  the  dock.  Part  time 
help — students,  office  employees, 
firemen,  etc. — are  called  as  re¬ 
quired  for  the  9  p.m.  shift. 

Use  of  daily  and  Sunday  in¬ 
serts  in  the  Galveston  area  is  on 
the  rise.  With  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  25,000  and 
a  higher  Sunday  output,  the 
Daily  News  increased  its  rev¬ 
enues  nearly  $150,000  during 
the  past  year  from  inserts.  The 
paper  has  the  capacity  to  han¬ 
dle  up  to  four  inserts  a  day  and 
at  present  carries  at  lea.st  one 
most  mornings  of  the  week. 
Typical  advertisers  are  Sears, 
K-Mart,  and  J.  C.  Penney.  Reg¬ 
ular  Sunday  pre-printed  inserts 
include  the  comics  and  Family 
Weekly  Magazine. 

The  stuffing  machine  is  a  new 
Sheridan  DS  24P  designed  and 
manufactured  by  the  Sheridan 
Division  of  Harris-Intertype.  It 
is  one  of  three  models  available 
in  various  models  for  handling 
up  to  twelve  inserts  per  run. 

• 

Bert  Boucher  moves 
to  ConipuSeaii  sales 

CompuScan  Inc.  has  announc¬ 
ed  three  appointments  to  its 
Graphic  Arts  Division:  George 
A.  (Bert)  Boucher,  national 
.sales  manager;  William  J.  Fra- 
her.  Eastern  regional  manager; 
and  William  J.  Schoenenberger, 
marketing  services  manager. 


SKIDMORE  & 


MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 


Cdiimaiei  ifWeH 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 

JAcksen  2-6105 


Sheridan  DS  24P  stuffing  machine  operates  Integrally  with  the  press  run  of  the  Galveston  Daily 
News.  Pre-printed  Inserts  at  two  hoppers  are  stuffed  into  B  sections. 
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Since  \siien 
have  ColorTex  mats 
come  in 

medium  shrinkage  range?  * 

Ever  since  customers  asked  fortiiem,  and  our  R&D  people  perfected  them. 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat . smoother ...  deeper ...  more  uniform ...  more  dependable. 

Wfi  BURGESS  MATS 

■Jrirni-Miy  HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032 


•with  all  the  desirable  properties  of  Color-Tex  minimum  shrinkage 
mats.  Write  or  phone  for  a  demonstration  , , ,  or  ask  your  Burgess 
man.  BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY.  P.O.  Box  560, 
Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

OfFset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

20234  Datroii  boad 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  441U 

Phone  (2Ul  .'31-OMS 


Plate  system 
designed  for 
‘super’  plant 


the  pressroom,  matching  the  Link-Belt  Trukveyor — a  con-  passes  over  a  switch  in  the  floor, 
melting  rate  of  the  furnace.  veyor  consisting  of  an  endless  the  switch  reads  the  positions 
Plate  entry  is  achieved  by  a  chain  which  follows  a  track  be-  of  the  probes.  A  cart  with  set¬ 
converging  switch  at  the  entry  neath  the  floor.  Movement  of  tings  matching  the  floor  reader 
point  of  the  loop,  and  plate  re-  loaded  carts  is  accomplished  by  activates  the  switch,  and  the 
turn  by  a  diverging  switch  at  the  engagement  of  a  tow  pin  on  cart  is  diverted  by  a  “yogi”  spur 
the  exit  point  of  the  loop.  Dead  the  cart  with  “dogs”  on  the  mov-  leading  to  the  press  reel  into  a 
plates  are  carried  by  a  univer-  ing  chain.  A  slot  in  the  floor  is  waiting  position.  Activating  an- 
sal  lug  conveyor  to  the  furnace,  the  only  evidence  of  the  Truk-  other  button  at  the  proper  time 
A  tail  conveyor  sj'stem  of  veyor  below.  causes  the  same  “yogi”  spur  to 

unique  design  is  also  planned  for  The  Trukveyor  conveys  the  deliver  the  cart  onto  the  reel 

the  satellite  plant,  to  provide  carts  up  a  ramp  to  the  reel  transfer  car. 
for  the  return  of  tailings,  chips,  floor.  Here  the  cars  automatic-  When  the  roll  of  paper  being 
and  rejected  plates  to  the  mas-  ally  switch  into  one  of  two  spurs  uggj  finally  pays  out,  the  next 
ter  furnace.  These  materials  comprising  a  buffer  storage  mU  on  the  reel  takes'over.  The 
will  pass  through  holes  in  the  area,  adjacent  to  a  second  Truk-  three-roll  press  reel  rotates",  put- 
casting  room  floor,  dowm  a  baf-  veyor  line  which  travels  in  a  ting  the  empty  spindle  in  'posi- 
fled  chute  and  onto  a  horizontal  loop  around  and  between  the  ^jon  to  receive  the  new  roll 
steel  belt  conveyor  (hung  from  Chronicle’s  four  new  presses.  ...fijoh  jg  position  on  the  trans- 
the  ceiling  of  the  reel  room)  to  ,  fgj.  g^j. 

another  steel  belt  declining  con-  Deiecis  dog  mu 

vevor  which  then  carries  the  Carts  containing  newsprint  i,  manua  ly 

matprials  to  the  master  furnace  ^  containing  newsprint  pushed  to  the  return  run  of  the 

materials  to  tne  master  lurnace.  rolls  are  fed  automatically  onto  -nnvevor  Tt  tranefers  ante 
Provision  has  been  made  in  the  Trukvevor  serving  the  f  ^  ^  ^ 

the  system  design  for  the  future  presses  Xn  a  magnetic  fensing  to  the  ramp  conveyor 

addition  of  two  additional  slave  dXrdetects  T  empty  “d^  T  ""‘T® 

pots,  four  additional  casters,  f rproaehtg  tS fs  aTtKtes  of e  SSing  fno\  fhlged  ™d  "at  nf 

convevor  svstem.  4-v,o  i 

roll  to  put  on  the  cart. 

Since  at  times  it  is  necessary 
to  reject  a  roll,  a  number  of 
empty  carts  are  coded  to  travel 
around  the  Trukveyor  at  all 
times.  Thus  the  pressman  can 
call  for  an  empty  cart  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  calls  for 
a  roll.  When  the  reject  roll  is 
placed  on  the  cart,  the  probes 
can  be  set  to  return  the  cart  to 
the  storage  floor. 


Moves  rolls 

(continued  from  pof/e  30^ 


LaCrosse  Tribune’s 
rliangeover  is  smooth 

The  Crosse  (Wis.) 

Tribune  has  completed  its  tran- 
sition  to  100  percent  cold-type 
advertising  composition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  T.  Burgess,  pub- 

because  of  the  lisher. 

jrcles  the  sub-  Consequently,  he  said,  the 

Chronicle.  After  .,  -ii  i  u  ui 

k.  the  turntable  Tribune  will  no  longer  be  able 

jnveyor.  Kickers  to  accept  mats  from  general  ad- 

itorage  areas.  vertisers. 
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This  is  the  stuff 
that  money  is  made  on 


Higher  postal  rates  are  raising  the  cost  of  direct  mail.  As  a  result, 
many  advertisers  are  turning  to  newspaper  inserts  and  supplements. 

More  newspaper  supplements  mean  more  stuffing. 

It  all  adds  up  to  Sheridan’s  new  “Multi-Stuffer”,  the  system  that 
will  enable  newspaper  mailrooms  to  insert  pre-printed  advertising 
sections  on-line  at  the  full  speed  of  the  newspaper  press. 

You  can  buy  a  72P  today  and  benefit  from  72P  flexibility  in  an  off¬ 
line  mode.  Later  add  Multi-Stuffer  components  which  will  let  you 
operate  in  a  variety  of  modes.  Stuff  twelve  inserts  into  a  single  jacket 
for  Sunday  papers,  or  stuff  a  lesser  number  at  speeds  pacing  the  latest 
newspaper  presses. 

Operated  as  a  daily  stuffer,  the  machine  has  a  performance  range 
between  35,000  and  70,000  papers  per  hour,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  inserts  to  be  stuffed.  For  more  information  on  the  stuff 
we  make,  write  The  Sheridan  Company,  P.  O.  Box  283,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania  18042. 


m^SHERIDAN 

mmmm  a  division  of  harris-intertype 


Everything  you  always 
wanted  to  know  about 
the  new  computer-based 
newspaper  technology^ 

Explained  by 

Tal-Star  Computer  Systems 

*BUT  WERE  AFRAID  TO  ASK 


We  wrote  the  book.  lal-Star 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

10  Lake  OnVe 

Highiaiown,  New  Jersey  oassn 
(609)  443-1200  ^ 


Offset  study 

(Confimted  from  page  29) 

up.  The  occasional  misregistered 
plate  is  caused  by  not  lugging  it 
properly  or  not  placing  it  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  pins  in  the  press 
unit.  Overall,  the  color  plates 
are  tieated  exactly  like  black 
and  white  pages  and  we  do  not 
have  the  pre-start  overtime  to 
register  color  plates  that  we  do 
with  the  letterpresses. 

The  Goss  Metro  was  a  brand 
new  press  when  we  received  it. 
Placed  in  the  framework  of  a 
large  afternoon  newspaper, 
with  immediate  circulation  needs 
and  almost  constant  production 
throughout  the  entire  shift, 
there  were  several  problem 
areas.  Because  of  our  great  need 
for  more  reliability  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  a  central  dampening 
system  was  installed  along  with 
the  above-mentioned  plate  lock¬ 
up.  Modifications  were  also 
made  in  the  slitters  and  impres¬ 
sion  settings.  The  automatic  se¬ 
quencing  provided  by  Goss  en¬ 
abled  us  to  have  a  smoother 
startup  with  fewer  variables. 
With  one  button  the  press  auto- 
maticallv  cycles  through  damp¬ 
ening,  impression  and  ink  at 
slow  speed. 

Paper  breaks 

We  had  originallv  thought 
there  would  be  fewer  naner 
breaks  on  the  Metro,  but  this 
was  incorrect.  We  did  think 
waste  would  be  higher  because 
of  not  being  able  to  see  an  image 
on  walking  speed  and  thus  cor¬ 
rect  cutoff  and  plates  before 
regular  startup.  For  the  vear 
1970  we  had  4.57  percent  nrinted 
waste  compared  with  1.8  percent 
on  letterpress,  while  averaging 
32,800  impressions  per  hour  run¬ 
ning  efficiency  on  straight  runs, 
and  17.600  on  collect.  The  above 
waste  percentage  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  sounds;  we  photographic¬ 
ally  shrink  our  offset  pages  a 
quarter  inch  more  than  letter- 
press,  resulting  in  a  58-inch 
web  compared  with  the  59-inch 
letterpress  web.  This  drops  our 
offset  was*^e  percentage  to  2.72 
percent,  within  tolerable  limits. 
Furthermore,  since  major  modi¬ 
fications  were  completed  last  No¬ 
vember,  our  initial  waste  figure 
has  dropped  to  an  average  3.74 
per  cent,  while  our  straight  nin 
impressions  per  hour  advanced 
to  35,400,  and  collect  run  to  19,- 
300.  In  addition  the  press  is 
usually  running  more  than  its 
share  of  the  total  circulation. 

Our  initial  paper  break  ex¬ 
perience  was  not  good.  Some  was 
due  to  operator  error  in  water 
adjustment  when  a  flooded  sheet 
would  snap.  We  now  carry  both 
ink  and  water  on  the  light  side 
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when  starting,  then  gradually 
increase  the  amount  so  that  one 
is  not  overwhelming  the  other. 
The  press  is  also  run  at  low 
speed  while  initial  adjustments 
are  being  made  and  the  plates 
are  cleaned  up.  We  also  experi¬ 
enced  other  webs  popping  out  on 
a  panic  stop.  Goss  made  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  reel  braking  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  cylinder  throwout, 
and  this  problem  has  dimin¬ 
ished,  although  correct  reel  tim¬ 
ing  is  very  important. 

Another  serious  problem  was 
blanket  smashes  after  a  paper 
break  in  the  color  unit.  The  web 
would  wad  up  in  the  narrow  gap 
between  the  blanket  cylinders 
and  common-impression  drum. 
The  result  was  shredded  blank¬ 
ets  and  a  press  down  for  at 
least  a  half  hour.  By  rework¬ 
ing  the  web  detection  system 
and  shortening  the  tail  after  a 
break,  the  amount  of  paper  go¬ 
ing  through  the  unit  was  re¬ 
duced.  Moreover,  the  blanket 
cylinders  automatically  are 
thrown  out  after  a  break,  allow¬ 
ing  the  paper  to  go  through 
without  a  jam.  The  common- 
impression  cylinder  on  a  spot- 
color  lead  can  now  be  thrown 
off  by  one-half  inch,  which  has 
almost  completely  eliminated 
smashes  in  the  color  units. 

We  have  five  letterpress  news¬ 
print  suppliers;  naturally,  all 
supplied  us  with  offset  paper. 
The  results  varied  greatly,  al¬ 
though  one  of  their  initial  prob¬ 
lems — wrinkles,  has  virtually 
disappeared.  However,  linting  is 
still  a  predominant  factor.  Some 
mills  supply  strong  sheets  with 
excellent  performance,  but  we 
start  picking  up  lint  after  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  impressions.  I 
realize  that  ink  and  impression 
play  a  part  in  this,  but  we  usu¬ 
ally  ran  another  .sunnlier’s  rolls 
as  a  comparison.  We  thought  a 
smoother  finish — like  a  roto 
sheet — might  help,  but  then  we 
might  have  a  problem  with  the 
sheet  resisting  ink  absorption, 
and  resulting  ink  smear. 

Our  major  supplier  offered 
the  Verti-Forma  or  double  wire 
side  sheet.  Right  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  we  could  run  60,000-70,000 
impressions  without  having  to 
shut  down  for  a  washup.  There 
were  some  running  problems 
that  were  later  resolved,  and 
this  has  now  become  our  num¬ 
ber  one  sheet,  and,  in  fact,  is 
the  only  one  we  are  now  run¬ 
ning.  We  could  install  an  auto¬ 
matic  washup  device,  but  why 
do  this  at  a  cost  of  many  thous¬ 
ands  if  we  can  run  off  enough 
impressions  to  wash  up  at  our 
option  between  editions. 

An  outside  supplier  offered  a 
trial  on  newsprint  from  a  Bel- 
Baie  machine,  and  initial  results 
on  one  carload  were  quite  good. 
However,  we  feel  that  it  is  only 
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fair  to  give  our  present  mills 
every  chance  to  provide  us  with 
an  acceptable  sheet  before  turn¬ 
ing  to  other  suppliers,  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  further  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  made  on  the  Four- 
drinier  machines.  Certainly  the 
paper  performance  is  very  criti¬ 
cal  in  our  operation,  and  it  is 
further  complicated  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  to  the  sheet,  which 
can  take  place  several  times 
when  running  4-color.  The  Vnn- 
courer  (Wash.)  Colomhinn  had 
trouble  along  this  line  and  now 
specifies  a  maximum  5.5  percent 
moistui-e  content  on  paper  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  mills.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  each  area  and 
plant  is  different,  along  with  in¬ 
terior  conditions  of  air  condi¬ 
tioning  and  humidity  control. 
We  have  not  had  a  problem 
along  this  line,  but  we,  together 
with  the  mills,  should  study  dif¬ 
ferent  moisture  ratios  with  re¬ 
spect  to  performance  and  print- 
ability. 

New  developments 

I  previously  explained  the 
various  automated  procedures 
both  in  offset  preparations  and 
on  the  press.  I  believe  that  other 
experiments  being  presently  con¬ 
ducted  offer  considerable  promise 
for  the  future.  If  a  plate  like 
the  Teeg  can  be  exposed  in  the 
camei  a,  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
equipment  could  be  saved.  If  the 
3M  Driographic  plate  and  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  used  in  offset,  damp¬ 
ening  and  all  its  problems  will 
be  eliminated. 

The  unit  cost  of  the  press 
should  be  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  cheaper,  since  all  the  roll¬ 
ers,  water  lines,  pans,  etc.,  will 
no  longer  be  required.  Essen¬ 
tially,  the  press  should  perform 
just  about  as  a  letterpress  while 
offering  superior  printing  and 
color  register.  In  both  of  the 
above  instances,  however,  the 
press  plate  must  be  reasonable 
in  price  for  our  use  because  of 
the  number  that  must  be  pro¬ 
cessed  on  large-size  papers  with 
several  editions. 

In  essence,  we  absolutely  re¬ 
quire  comparable  reliability  and 
performance  with  that  of  letter- 
press  because  of  our  constant 
afternoon  circulation  require¬ 
ments.  This  has  been  achieved 
in  the  offset  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment,  with  the  same  throughput 
speed  as  stereotyping  and  cer¬ 
tainly  better  plate  consistency. 
Register  on  the  daily  process 
color  is  well-nigh  perfect,  and 
with  the  pin-register  system  an 
occasional  color  plate  remake  is 
handled  like  a  black  and  white 
page.  The  initial  press  startup 
is  critical  because  of  the  water 
and  gum,  which  can  cause  paper 
breaks. 

However,  after  this  point 
there  is  no  problem  with  the 


press  in  running.  Web  feed  is 
good,  and  even  though  we  run 
the  press  at  53,000  because  of 
the  stacker.  I’m  sure  other 
Metro  users  can  operate  at 
higher  speeds.  However,  the 
water  introduces  another  vari¬ 
able,  and  its  ratio  with  the  ink 
must  be  watched  closely. 

Along  this  same  line,  the 
greater  sophistication  of  the 
press,  especially  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  electrical  components, 
can  cause  trouble  if  one  breaks 
down.  Because  of  this,  training 
of  personnel  is  important;  when 
mistakes  are  made  by  a  new 
man,  the  press  goes  down  and 
the  waste  goes  up.  Yet  we  now 
have  a  fine  nucleus  of  a  press 
crew  and  Goss  has  been  most  co¬ 
operative  in  making  needed  mod¬ 
ifications.  We  are  retaining  the 
Metro  and  in  the  past  few 
months  we  have  been  very  en¬ 
couraged  in  all  these  areas. 


Plate  exposure 
system  automated 

When  Robert  Hentschell,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  the  Si. 
Loiiin  (Mo.)  PoHt-Dispotch  was 
talking  offset  to  the  SNPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  he  men¬ 
tioned  specifically  Western  Litho 
Plate  Co.’s  automated  exposure 
machine,  the  Lith-x-pozer,  as  a 
step  toward  fully  automated 
platemaking. 

The  Western  Lith-x-pozer  ex¬ 
poses  sensitized  plates,  then 
transports  them  to  the  Western 
Lithoplater  for  automatic  plate 
processing.  The  whole  operation 
is  activated  by  a  single  push¬ 
button  control. 

The  Lith-x-pozer  accommo¬ 
dates  plates  up  to  40"  wide  by 
30"  long.  The  combination  of 
the  Lith-x-pozer  and  the  Litho¬ 
plater  does  the  complete  expos¬ 
ing  and  plate  processing  job  in 
less  than  one  minute  of  con¬ 
tinuous  operation.  It  takes  15 
seconds  longer  for  start-up. 

Th  Western  Lith-x-pozer  and 
the  Lithoplater  will  handle  any 
type  of  wipe-on  plate,  and  is 
also  designed  to  expose  and 
process  some  of  the  leading  pre¬ 
sensitized  plates. 

Western  Litho  Plate  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  in  St.  Louis  is  a 
major  producer  of  wipe-on  and 
deep  etch  plates  and  chemicals 
and  automated  platemaking  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  United  States.  It 
distributes  its  products  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  South  America, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  from  its 
Canadian  owned  plant  in  Que¬ 
bec.  Western  Litho  Plate  is  the 
producer  of  the  first  turn¬ 
around  roller  coater,  the  Litho- 
coater. 
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Deaths 

DAN  BLRROWS 

Dan  Burrows,  73,  a  major 
force  in  New  Mexico  Journal¬ 
ism  for  almost  40  years,  died 
at  Bataan  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Albuquerque  (March  30)  of 
a  heart  attack. 

Burrows  retired  as  editor  of 
the  Tribune  in  1965  after  a 
newspajjer  career  spanning  43 
years — .‘IS  of  them  with  the 
Tribune.  For  22  years  he  was 
chief  editorial  executive  of  the 
newspaper. 

Burrows  especially  was 
known  for  his  defense  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Some  of  his  most  touch¬ 
ing  articles  in  his  editorial  page 
column,  “The  Pony  Express,” 
were  about  dogs. 

He  was  born  January  7,  1898 
in  Indianaiwlis,  and  moved  to 
Roswell,  N.M.,  with  his  family 
in  1905.  He  was  graduated  from 
Roswell  High  School  and  from 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 

In  1922  he  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico.  He 
found  he  needed  a  fulltime  job 
and  went  to  work  for  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  Journal  as  sports 
editor.  He  received  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  in  1926. 

He  quit  the  Journal  in  1928 
to  work  for  the  Tribune. 

• 

AI.RKRT  JACK.SON 

Alljert  N.  Jackson,  who  rose 
from  cub  reporter  to  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Times  Herald  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Dallas  in  a  news¬ 
paper  career  spanning  nearly 
half  a  century,  died  April  1 
in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  hotel. 

Jackson,  66,  had  arrived  in 
Washington  earlier  in  the  week. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wodow, 
Jennie;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Kurt 
Kreiselmaier  of  Wichita  Falls, 
and  two  grandsons. 

Jackson’s  long  association 
with  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
began  in  1923,  while  he  was 
a  student  at  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

Following  his  graduation 
from  SMU,  the  Collin  County 
native  joined  the  Times  Herald 
staff  permanently  in  1927.  In 
the  44  years  since  that  time, 
he  had  held  a  succession  of  key 
positions  on  the  new'spaper 
staff. 

An  interest  in  political  af¬ 
fairs  drew  him  from  his  city 
hall  post  to  the  position  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  political  editor.  As 
such,  he  became  a  confidant  of 
many  of  the  great  political  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  era. 

He  was  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
-Association  in  1963  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  l)oard  1964-66. 


He  was  a  member  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ANPA  Task  Force 
formed  to  preseiwe  newspapers’ 
rights  to  continue  ownership  of 
radio  and  television  facilities. 

• 

RKKT  C.  (;OSS 

Bert  C.  Goss,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton  Inc.,  died  April  1  at  the 
Neurological  Institute  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  a  victim  of  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis,  sometimes 
known  as  “Lou  Gehrig’s  Dis¬ 
ease,”  and  had  l>een  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  since  June  1970.  He  was 
64  years  old. 

A  leader  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field,  Goss  during  his 
career  had  l)een  a  newspaper 
and  magazine  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor,  an  economist,  author,  and 
college  professor.  He  was  well 
known  for  work  in  government 
relations  and  the  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  consumerism. 

Born  in  Springfield,  Missouri, 
on  January  21,  1907,  Goss  did 
his  undergraduate  work  at 
Drury  College,  a  church-related 
school  in  his  home  community'. 
He  earned  a  master’s  degree  in 
economics  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1929  and  four 
years  later  earned  his  doctorate 
at  New  York  University,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  of  banking  and 
finance. 

He  .started  his  career  as  an 
educator,  serving  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  at  the  University'  of  Chi¬ 
cago  School  of  Business.  He 
joined  New  York  University  in 
19.31,  first  as  an  instructor  and 
then  as  an  assistant  professor 
of  finance.  The  following  y'ear 
he  was  appointed  secretary  and 
registrar  for  the  university’s 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Goss  was  named  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  in  1934.  Four 
years  later  he  joined  News¬ 
week  magazine,  serving  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  its  business,  labor  and 
agriculture  departments. 

He  became  a  public  relations 
counselor  in  1942  and  joined 
Hill  and  Knowlton  as  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  Washington 
operations  in  1945.  He  came  to 
New  York  City'  in  1950,  was 
named  executive  vicepresident 
in  19.53,  president  in  19.55,  and 
chainnan  in  1966. 

His  wife,  the  former  Ruth 
McCarthy',  died  in  June  1970. 
He  leaves  a  son,  Dennis  C. 
Goss  of  Gi’oton,  Massachusetts; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  D.  Boyd, 
Jr.  of  Mountainview,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  two  grandsons,  and  a 
brother,  Homer  Goss. 


Donald  T.  Grace,  62,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Steuben¬ 

ville  (0.)  Herald-Star  since 
1969;  previous  business  man¬ 
ager;  March  30. 

*  *  * 

Nathan  Cohen,  47,  drama 
critic  for  the  Toronto  Star; 
March  25. 

*  4:  4: 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  83,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  its  editor  dur¬ 
ing  \V.W.  II;  winner  of  the  first 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence  in  1928;  European 
Editor  of  the  Neiv  York  Post  in 
1944;  retired  in  1947;  April  4. 

♦  ♦ 

Ernest  F.  Jessen,  80,  found¬ 
er  of  Jessen's  Weekly  in 
Alaska;  former  editor  of  the 
Seward  Gateway;  recently'. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Albert  D.  Downes,  62,  former 
assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler; 
March  31. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Pirie,  87,  retired 
(1957)  mailroom  foreman  at 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
March  17. 


Press  cards 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

the  matter.”  The  committee 
meets  once  a  month. 

List  is  pared 

The  most  obvious  question  to 
be  asked  at  this  juncture  of  the 
interview  was:  Why  wasn’t  this 
watch  dog  group  formed  years 
ago?  Politics,  someone  said. 

Two  of  the  hardest  hit  com¬ 
panies  were  NBC  and  CBS, 
where  150  Working  Press  cards 
were  not  re-issued.  A  request  by 
military  newspapers  was  turned 
down  as  were  requests  by  desk- 
men  engaged  in  media  work.  A 
few  copy  boys  tried  but  were 
politely  refused.  A  prime  requis¬ 
ite  for  magazine  applicants  is 
to  prove  they  cross  police  and 
fire  department  lines  on  a  con¬ 
tinued  basis. 

No  cards  are  issued  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  force  or  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies.  Radio  Free 
Europe  is  restricted  to  a  pair. 
The  Village  Voice  and  East  Vil¬ 
lage  Other,  both  weeklies  get 
cards. 

“You  have  to  be  a  reporter 
for  a  recognized  agency  and  be 
full  time,  staff  salarier,”  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  card,  Horne  emphasized. 
And,  importantly,  you  mu.st  be 
21  to  be  eligible. 

“Filth”  sheets  do  not  qualify. 
The  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
“underground”  paper  Screw 
were  fined  $1,500  each  in  Crim¬ 
inal  Court  on  March  30  on 
obscenity  convictions. 

Any  New  York  based  reporter 
w'ho  works  for  an  out-of-town 


Wilfred  Horne 


newspaper  gets  an  OK.  Seventy 
of  the  406  requests  by  New 
Jerseyites  employed  by  New 
York  newspapers  were  given 
the  thumbs-down  treatment. 
That  simply  means  no  NYP 
plates.  And  that  hurts.  Baby. 

Constant  checkup 

One  of  the  largest  single  re¬ 
quests  for  Working  Press  cards 
is  from  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  All  foreign  requests  go 
through  their  office — over  400 
cards. 

Horne  has  worked  out  what 
seems  to  be  a  foolproof  arrange¬ 
ment  in  keeping  deadbeats  off 
the  Working  Press  Card  list.  In 
conjunction  with  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureaus,  form  letters  are  mailed 
to  holders  of  cards  who  request 
NYP  plates.  The  letter  says: 

“Our  records  indicate  that 
you  are  presently  assigned  New 
jersey  plates  with  NYP-170 
combination.  The  NYC  Police 
Department  and  press  a.ssocia- 
tions  have  informed  the  New 
Jersey  Division  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles  that  many  holders  of 
NYP  license  plates  have  been 
abusing  their  privileges.  There¬ 
fore,  within  ten  days  of  receipt 
of  this  letter,  you  must  forward 
a  copy  of  your  1971  NYC 
Police  Department  Working 
Press  Card  in  the  enclosed  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

“If  not  indicated  on  the  press 
card,  please  state  the  name  and 
address  of  your  publication  or 
network. 

“This  information  will  be  re- 
verified  with  the  NYC  Police 
Department  and  the  Credentials 
Committee  of  the  respective 
press  associations.  Those  regis¬ 
trants  who  are  no  longer  en¬ 
titled  to  the  privilege  will  be 
required  to  surrender  the  NYP 
plates.  If  the  Division  does  not 
receive  the  information,  as  out¬ 
lined  above,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  you  are  not  interested  in 
retaining  this  privilege  and  the 
NYP  plates  will  be  recalled.” 
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MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


The  Goss  Metro-Offset. 

91  publishers  can’t  be  wrong. 


That’s  quite  an  achievement,  since  the 
Metro’s  been  available  for  only  five  years. 

The  Goss  Metro  is  a  proven  press  that 
will  run  up  to  60,000  newspapers  per 
hour  to  meet  the  demands  of  medium  and 
large  dailies.  From  the  reel-tension-paster 
to  the  folder,  the  Metro  can  economically 
print  everything  from  black/multi-color 
newspapers  to  supplements. 


See  your  Goss  representative  for  a 
Metro  demonstration.  Or  write  Goss, 
MGD  Graphic  Systems,  North  American 
Rockwell,  P.  O.  Box  50360,  Dept.  EP, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Goss 
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Kr,  J.  A’alsh 
Sprinefield  Press 

There  will  be  a  nesting 
of  the  By-laws  Jorjnittee 
tomorrow  morning  at  9:00 
in  tne  Jade  Room.  !*ope 
yo-:  can  be  present. 
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F.  C.  Morton 
Times- jeinocrat 

The  meeting  in  the  Basildon 
Room  scheduled  for  tomorrow 
has  been  moved  to  Parlor  B 
at  the  Univer^ty  Club, 

ycClintoch 
r^aml ner 


‘Message  Center’  added  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  booth 
at  ANPA  Convention 


When  you  come  to  the  ANPA  Convention 
(April  18-22)  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
you'll  find  Editor  &  Publisher’s  booth 
in  its  usual  location,  next  to  the  registration 
desk.  You’ll  also  find  that  something 
new  has  been  added. 

A  bulletin  board  will  be  provided  so  you 
can  leave  messages  for  your  friends  and 
other  delegates. 

Of  course  you’ll  still  find  E&P’s  head¬ 
quarters  a  handy  place  to  meet  your 
business  friends,  pick  up  a  copy  of  the 
Pre-Convention  Issue  of  E&P,  and  the 
Convention  Bulldog,  and  have  one  of  E&P’s 
hostesses  pin  a  red  carnation  in  your  lapel. 

PLAN  TO  VISIT  US  AND  MEET  THE  E&P  STAFF 
WHILE  YOU'RE  AT  THE  ANPA  CONVENTION 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


‘Action’  reporters  assure 
asylum  for  Polish  dancer 


The  hetroif  \ews'  public  ser¬ 
vice  feature  “Contact  10”  has 
handled  some  “off  beat”  cases 
in  its  three-year  history  of  read¬ 
er  problem-solving. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting 
occurred  March  24,  when  the 
News  played  a  key  role  in  the 
detection  of  a  young  member  of 
the  Mazowsze  dance  troupe  of 
Poland. 

A  late  evening  phone  call  to 
the  home  of  Jim  Lycett,  head 
of  Contact  10,  was  the  first  move 
that  led  to  21-year-old  Ryszard 
(Richard)  Gabryel’s  being 
granted  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States. 

The  call  was  placed  to  Lycett 
on  the  evening  of  March  2.3  by 
Irene  Gibaratz,  a  friend  of 
Lycett’s  and  the  Southgate  fam¬ 
ily  with  which  Gabryel  had 
sought  temporary  refuge  leav¬ 
ing  the  Polish  dance  troupe  in 
New  York  City. 

After  Lycett  had  obtained  the 
details,  he  put  his  staff  to  w’ork. 

Roy  Courtade,  a  News  report¬ 
er  since  19.50  who  has  worked 
with  Contact  10  since  it  was 
started  in  1908,  had  close  con¬ 
tact  with  U.  S.  Immigration 
;  authorities.  Courtade  was  in¬ 
formed  and  immediately  called 
Armand  J.  Salturelli,  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  office  in 
i  Detroit,  at  home. 

Courtade  made  preliminary 
arrangements  with  Salturelli 
I  that  night  for  Richard  to  appear 
j  to  fulfill  the  necessary  require¬ 
ments  for  obtaining  asylum. 

But  the  News  and  Contact  10 
took  no  chances. 

At  7 :30  a.m.,  March  24,  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Wolff,  a  News  reporter 
1  since  1953,  accompanied  by  a 
j  photographer,  went  to  the  home 
!  of  Anthoni  and  Mary  Gabryel- 
ski  and  escorted  Richard  to  the 
Detroit  News  building.  Wolff 
placed  a  telephone  call  to  Sal¬ 
turelli  and  confirmed  an  ap- 
,  pointment  at  which  Richard 
!  might  officially  request  political 
asylum. 

I  Wolff  and  a  photographer 
then  accompanied  Richard  and 
his  relatives  to  Salturelli’s  of¬ 
fice  and  stood  by  while  Richard 
I  was  interviewed  and  while  local 
'  authorities  confirmed  their  ac- 
I  tions  with  officials  in  Washing- 
!  ton. 

I  Wolff  then  drove  Richard  and 
1  the  Gabryelskis  back  to  their 
i  Southgate  home, 
j  Gabryel,  a  singer,  dancer  and 
I  violinist  with  the  Mazowsze 
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group,  was  granted  a  work  per¬ 
mit,  and  was  given  assurances 
that  the  United  States  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  welfare. 

Richard  told  Wolff  that  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  use  his  tal¬ 
ents  in  the  U.  S.  “But  he  re¬ 
alizes,”  said  Wolff,  “that  he 
must  learn  a  new  occupation  if 
he  wants  to  work.” 


Klein  defends 
news  embargo 

Herb  Klein,  President  Nixon’s 
director  of  communications,  be¬ 
lieves  the  American  public 
doesn’t  object  to  news  embargoes 
if  they  are  imposed  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  saving  lives. 

He  said  so  in  an  interview  on 
WSE-tv  in  Atlanta  recently. 
“Embai  gces  are  very  common  in 
wartime.  The  American  i)eople 
don’t  mind  a  delay  of  eight  days 
in  news,”  he  remarked  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  blackout  on  the  al¬ 
lied  incursion  into  Laos  early  in 
February. 

He  said  the  embargo,  which 
blocked  any  news  of  American 
troop  movements  for  more  than 
a  week,  was  a  “necessary  meas¬ 
ure.” 

“It  is  far  better  to  delay  news 
than  have  lives  caught  up  in  it,” 
said  Klein. 

But,  Klein  said,  the  U.S.  com¬ 
mand,  once  the  embargo  was 
lifted,  should  have  moved  more 
quickly  to  provide  helicopter 
transport  to  American  newsmen 
attempting  to  cover  the  action. 

“I  think  it  was  a  mistake,”  he 
said.  “Helicopters  were  made 
available,  but  they  should  have 
been  made  available  sooner.” 

• 

Usage  of  iiewsprinl 
down  3%  in  Jan.-Feb. 

Consumption  of  newsprint  in 
January  and  February  w'as 
about  3%  below  the  tonnage 
used  in  the  same  months  of 
1970,  according  to  data  com¬ 
piled  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  American  mills  was  off 
about  the  same  amount  but  the 
drop  was  mainly  in  Canada. 
While  U.S.  mills  turned  out 
a  record  560,587  tons,  4.4% 
above  1970  figures,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  cut  production  5.8% 
to  1.35  million  tons,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Paper  Institute  reported. 
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Views  on  Calley 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


possible  he  chose  to  kill  civilian 
men,  women  and  children.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Los  Angeles  Times 

“The  conviction  of  Lt.  William 
L.  Calley  Jr.  for  murder  at  My 
Lai  presents  at  once  a  simple 
question  of  fact  and  a  moment¬ 
ously  complicated  question  of 
morality  ...  No  reasonable  man, 
it  seems  to  us,  could  disagree 
with  the  weight  of  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  trial  that  Calley 
did  do  what  he  was  accused  of 
doing  ...  It  is  on  the  question 
of  guilt,  the  moral  question,  that 
reasonable  men  do  disagree.” 

%  * 

Si,  Louis  Glohe-Democrat 

“The  principal  criticism  we 

have  of  the  whole  affair  is  the 

tendency  to  make  Lt.  Calley  the 
sole  scapegoat  ...” 

*  *  * 

llttslon  Herald  Traveler 

“Whatever  one  may  think  of 
the  verdict,  it  is  certainly  to 
this  country’s  great  credit  that 
such  a  long  trial  of  this  nature 
could  be  fairly  conducted  at  all, 
and  while  we  ai-e  still  in  the 
midst  of  a  war.” 

♦  *  * 

Kochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle 

“Perhaps  a  little  can  be  saved 
from  the  tragedy  if,  as  Calley 
has  said.  My  Lai  has  allowed 
man  ‘to  see  all  the  hells  of  war 
at  once.’  We  ignore  the  lesson 
at  our  peril.” 

♦ 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

“When  all  that  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
kind  of  wholesale  slaughter  of 
w’omen,  children,  and  old  men  of 
which  Lt.  Calley  has  now  been 
found  guilty  is  not  and  never 
has  been  United  States  policy 
— in  this  or  any  other  war.” 

*  *  * 

Netc  York  Daily  Neivs 

“It  is  not  U.S.  policy  to  mas¬ 
sacre  defenseless  civilians  in 
wartime.  The  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  this  case,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  that  Army  higher-ups  who 
knew  of  the  episode  tried  un¬ 
justifiably  to  cover  it  up.” 

♦  Ik 

Baltimore  Sun 

“  .  .  .  the  moral  stature  of  a 
nation’s  armed  forces  must  be 
judged  on  the  willingness  of  its 
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leaders  to  punish  those  who  vio¬ 
late  the  rules  of  war  .  .  .  Those 
misguided  people  who  even  now’ 
are  rushing  to  defend  Lt.  Cal¬ 
ley  are  condoning  this  kind  of 
behavior  and  implying,  in  effect, 
that  this  man  is  just  another 
American  soldier  doing  his 
thing.  To  make  such  an  implica¬ 
tion  is  to  defame  every  other 
combat  soldier.” 

St:  4:  :|c 

Meicark  Evening  ISeics 

“The  verdict  in  the  court- 
martial  of  Lt.  William  Calley 
settles  little  beyond  the  question 
of  his  own  particular  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  morality  of  his  ac¬ 
tions  on  a  tragic  day  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  of  any  other  individ¬ 
ual  soldier  similarly  confronted 
.  .  .  Beyond  the  guilt  of  the 
soldier  in  field  lie  larger  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  moral  responsibility 
all  along  the  chain  of  command. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Allentoivn  Morning  Call 

“The  sympathy  and  support 
Americans  have  been  show’ering 
on  Lt.  William  L.  Calley  Jr. 
since  a  military  tribunal  con¬ 
victed  him  of  premeditated  mur¬ 
der  and  sentenced  him  to  life 
imprisonment  does  not  mean 
that  the  people  of  this  country 
condone  the  My  Lai  massacre.  It 
means  only  that  their  sense  of 
justice  rebels  against  making 
one  man  the  scapegoat  for  some¬ 
thing  that  should  be  charged 
equally  against  all  responsible 
.  .  .  Calley,  however,  for  all  the 
support  he  is  receiving,  is  far 
from  a  hero. 

• 

Postal  rate  case 
hearings  delayed 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission 
has  revised  its  timetable  for  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  precedent-setting  pos¬ 
tal  rate  case.  PRC  Chairman 
William  J.  Crowley  said  the 
plan  to  start  hearings  April  19 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  of 
the  large  number  of  informa¬ 
tional  requests  filed  by  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  case. 

“A  very  large  number  of  in- 
terrigatories  (informational  re¬ 
quests)  have  not  been  answered 
because  of  disputes  as  to  the 
Commission’s  jurisdiction,” 
Crowley  said.  “The  parties  have 
asked  to  file  written  briefs  on 
the  jurisdictional  issues,  with 
final  briefs  not  being  submitted 
until  April  19.  The  Commission 
intends  to  study  these  briefs 
carefully  and  will  thus  be  un¬ 
able  to  issue  its  ruling  on  the 
extremely  important  matter  be¬ 
ing  argued  until  early  May.” 

Postal  rate  increases  are 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  May 
16. 
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Ridder  agrees  to  buy 
Niles  (Mich.)  Star 

An  agreement  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  the  Niles  Publishing  Co.  and 
the  Niles  (Mich.)  Star  by  Rid¬ 
der  Publications,  Inc.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  Eric  Plym,  pul)- 
lisher  of  the  Niles  newspaper 
and  Walter  T.  Ridder,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Ridder  publications. 

Ridder  announced  that  C.  I). 
Tully  has  been  designated  as 
president  of  the  Niles  new’spa- 
per  and  that  Plym  has  agreed 
to  remain  as  publisher. 

SDX  awards: 
Newsday’s 
probe  cited 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards 
for  Distinguished  Service  in 
Journalism  in  1970  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  They  are: 

General  Reporting — Washing¬ 
ton  Post  staff  writers  for  cover¬ 
age  of  the  election  campaign 
giving  “a  comprehensive  and 
penetrating  insight  into  the  is¬ 
sues,  the  candidates  and  the 
electorate.”  Special  mention  to 
David  S.  Broder  and  Haynes 
Johnson. 

Editorials — John  R.  Harrison, 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  on  the 
plight  of  the  migrant  w’orker. 

Washington  Correspondence — 
Jared  D.  Stout,  Newhouse  News 
Service,  for  revealing  military 
surveillance  of  civilians. 

Foreign  Correspondence  — 
Hugh  Mulligan,  Associated 
Press,  for  reports  from  around 
the  world. 

News  Photography — John  P. 
File,  Kent  State  University  stu¬ 
dent,  for  picture  of  National 
Guard  troops  w’ith  rifles  raised. 

Cartoons — Paul  Conrad,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  man  delivering 
a  bomb  warning  from  a  phone 
booth. 

Public  Service — Newsday  of 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  for  its  con¬ 
tinuing  staff  investigation  of  un¬ 
ethical  and  unlawful  activities 
of  public  and  political  officials. 

Magazines:  reporting — David 
L.  Chandler,  Life;  public  serv¬ 
ice,  Washingtonian. 

Radio:  reporting.  Bob  White, 
KRLD,  Dallas;  public  service, 
WWDC,  Washin^on,  D.C. ;  edi¬ 
torials,  WLPR,  Mobile. 

Television:  reporting — KBTV, 
Denver,  public  service,  KING- 
TV,  Seattle;  editorials,  WCCO- 
TV,  Minneapolis. 

Research:  William  Small,  CBS 
News,  Washington,  for  his  book 
on  the  impact  of  television  on 
American  culture,  “To  Kill  a 
Messenger.” 


Strike  fails 
to  stop  press 
in  Richmond 

Management  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  at  Richmond  (Va.) 
Nev;spapers  have  been  publish¬ 
ing  the  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader  in  the  face  of  a 
strike  by  180  union  printers. 

The  strike,  which  began  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  31,  w’as  called 
over  wage  demands  and  retroac¬ 
tive  pay. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president 
and  associate  publisher  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  said  that 
union  demands  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  wage  offer  “were  miles 
apart.”  He  said  the  company  has 
offered  a  wage  increase  of  $12 
a  week  for  the  remainder  of  the 
contract  year  (September  30), 
and  an  increase  of  $11  the  next 
contract  year. 

The  union  reportedly  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  $17..50  increase  for  the 
first  year,  retroactive  to  October 
31,  1970  and  $18  in  the  next 
year. 

“We  won’t  grant  retroactive 
pay  after  the  contract  expires,” 
Donnahoe  said. 

Donnahoe,  who  has  been 
punching  tape  and  doing  some 
pasteup,  said  40  employees  have 
been  hired  since  the  strike  be¬ 
gan. 

Many  olTers 

He  said  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  had  more  than  1,000 
job  applications. 

The  ITU  Local  90  walked  out 
leaving  a  72-page  paper  un¬ 
made.  Publisher  David  Tennant 
Bryan  and  volunteers  from  the 
company’s  1,000  or  so  full  and 
part  time  force,  put  the  paper 
out.  The  press-run  was  three 
hours  late  but  subsequent  runs 
have  been  as  close  to  normal 
start-up  time  as  eight  minutes. 
A  142-page  Sunday  edition  went 
to  press  less  than  an  hour  past 
deadline.  The  Times-Dispatch 
has  an  a.m.  circulation  of  144,- 
000,  and  the  News  Leader  a 
p.m.  circulation  of  121,000. 

Members  of  other  craft  unions 
have  reported  for  work. 


New  Sunday  paper 

The  Herald,  a  standard-sized 
Sunday  newspaper  for  New 
York  City  dwellers  and  subur¬ 
banites,  will  publish  its  first  is¬ 
sue  on  April  18,  Anthony  King, 
editor  and  publisher,  announced 
this  week  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club.  The  paper  will  sell  at  35 
cents  per  copy  and  the  press 
run  on  the  first  issue  will  be 
72,500. 
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Plant  annex 
will  house 
offset  press 


Preparatory  to  conversion  to 
offset,  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 

Post-Creficcnt  will  build  an 
$800,000  addition  to  its  present 
structure. 

The  addition  will  provide  a 
new  press  room  housing  a  $1.8 
million  Goss  Metro  offset  press, 
a  new  mail  room,  receiving  and  changeover  to  photocomp  pro¬ 
shipping  center  and  additional  cessing  and  the  c 

underground  newsprint  storage  computer.  The  newspaper  still 
space.  ■“  ^ 


AN  ADDITION  of  22,430  square  feet  will  be  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post 
Crescent  building  to  house  a  new  Goss  Metro  press  and  Sta-Hi  mailroom  facilities.  The  $1.8  million 
press  will  be  visible  from  the  street  through  glass  panels.  Berners,  Schober  &  Kilp,  Green  Bay  are  the 

architects. 


e  a  complete  Seminar  on  medical 
new  PDP-8  research  May  24-25 

_  -  ,  1  ATOMEDIC  ’71,  a  two-day 

is  investigating  photocomp  sys-  seminar  for  newsmen  and  sci- 
Installation  of  the  new  press  terns,  with  no  decision  made  in  ence  writers  on  recent  develop- 
is  scheduled  to  start  about  No-  that  area.  ments  in  nuclear  medical  re- 

vember  15,  w’ith  a  target  date  The  Post-Crescent  is  the  larg-  search,  will  be  held  May  24  and 
of  June  15,  1972,  for  completion  est  newspaper  of  five  owned  by  25  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
of  the  new  construction.  the  Post  Corporation.  mission’s  Argonne  National 

When  the  addition  is  com-  ^  Laboratory,  near  Chicago, 

pleted  the  present  building  will  Accommodations  are  available 

be  remodeled  to  provide  in-  Garvailles  lo  direct  at  on-site  dormitories  and  near- 

creased  space  for  most  present  Arniv  nlmit  motels.  A  tour  of  the  labora- 

departments  and  for  corporate  ^  ‘  tory  will  be  offered, 

offices.  Donald  J.  Garyantes  has  For  further  information,  con- 

Rated  at  60,000  copies  per  been  named  production  man-  tact  AEC’s  Division  of  Public 
hour  capacity,  the  seven-unit  ager  for  Army  Times  Publish-  Information,  Washington,  D.C. 
Metro  press  will  have  three  ing  Company  at  the  company’s  20545,  AEC’s  Chicago  Opera- 
color  units  and  3/2  heavy  duty  headquarters  in  Washington,  tions  Office,  9800  South  Cass 
folder.  D.  C.  He  replaces  Donald  J.  Avenue,  Argonne,  Illinois  60439 

Sta-Hi  mail  room  equipment  Curto,  who  becomes  assistant  or  the  Public  Relations  office  of 
will  be  installed  with  double  to  the  president  for  production  the  Laboratory,  9700  South  Cass 
line  stream  conveyors  from  the  operations.  Avenue,  Argonne,  Illinois  60439. 

press  room  through  bottom- 
wrap,  tying  to  automatic  dock 
The  loaders 

boom 

the  need  for 

for  trucks  and 

A  PSC  console  for  press 
will  be  among  the 
installations  the 

nation.  Press  be  *  j, 

air-conditioned  Of 

and  humidity  con- 

Expanded  storage  ■ 

will  be  facili-  0 

of  Nolan-  lE  ^ 

drop. 


More  Stauffer 
papers  going 
strong  for  ‘O’ 


How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 


Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We  re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we' re  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


MONTE  CARLO  NIGHT — More  than  100  Los  Angeles  advertising 
executives  took  their  chances  .  .  .  and  won  ...  at  the  annual 
Monte  Carlo  Night  event  sponsored  by  the  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers  (CLAN),  a  group  comprised  of  six  newspapers  which 
serve  the  suburban  Los  Angeles  areas.  Among  those  attending  were, 
left  to  right,  Daryle  Eagle,  advertising  director,  Montgomery  Ward; 
Jim  Barnett,  advertising  director,  Lucky  Stores;  Bob  Jones,  president, 
Copley  Newspapers;  Jim  Copley,  chairman  of  the  corporation/ 
Copley  Newspapers. 


Facts  about 
paper  re-use 
are  spread 

Impressions  among  readers 
that  newsprint  recycling  facili¬ 
ties  abound  and  that  only  the 
cost  and  difficulty  of  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  papers  stands 
in  the  way  are  noted  by 
Robert  E.  Hallowell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/finance  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  in  a  by-line  article  for 
the  March  issue  of  The  News¬ 
paper  Controller,  published  by 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 

Hallowell  stated  that  while 
newspapers  are  spreading  the 
word  about  pollution,  including 
reduction  and  recycling  of  solid 
waste,  this  leads  to  “feedback 
from  readers  w'ho  want  the 
process  hurried,  especially  with 
regard  to  newsprint.” 

The  Seattle  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  gave  recycling  facts  “mobi¬ 
lized”  by  the  Times  as  back¬ 
ground  for  INCFO  members  in 
understanding  the  recycling  sit¬ 
uation  as  well  as  for  informa¬ 
tional  aid  in  answering  reader 
inquiries. 

Hallowell  began  with  the  note 
that  there  are  only  three  news¬ 
print  recycling  mills  in  the 
country  at  present — in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  California,  and  Illinois; 
that  the  cost  of  building  a  re¬ 
cycling  mill  is  estimated  be¬ 
tween  $18  and  $20  million;  that 
a  supply  of  300  tons  of  old  news¬ 
papers  a  day  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  a  mill,  as  well  as  a  substan¬ 
tial  water  supply  and  access  to 
an  industrial  sewer. 

The  article  stated :  “About 
two-thirds  of  the  total  water 
requirements  are  clarified  and 
reused,  but  the  remainder  con¬ 
tains  substantial  effiuent — or¬ 
ganic  matter,  including  fiber,  ink 
and  chemicals.” 

Terming  motives  for  recycling 
newspapers  as  preservation  of 
trees  and  reduction  in  disposal 
of  solid  waste,  Hallowell  ex¬ 
plained:  “Newsprint  is  produced 
largely  from  waste  and  by 
products  of  the  logging  and 
lumbering  operations.  Only  half 
of  a  sawn  log  can  be  used  for 
lumber;  the  rest  ends  up  as 
chips  and  sawdust,  both  of 
which  enter  into  newsprint 
production.  Vast  quantities  of 
the  chips  are  exported  to  Japan. 

“Most  newsprint  suppliers  are 
large,  integrated  forest-product 
companies  that  operate  their 
forests  on  a  sustained-yield 
basis,  clearing  old,  mature  and 
rotting  wood  and  replacing  it 
with  healthy  growth.  One  acre 
of  young,  growing  trees  pro¬ 
duces  4  tons  of  oxygen  and  4 
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Newsprint  recycling 
in  Florida  examined 


Too 

youngitodie 


RE-CYCLE — Four  full  columns  of 
the  Providence  (R.l.)  Sunday  Jour¬ 
nal  for  March  21  were  given  to 
this  house  ad  calling  attention  to 
the  Journal-Bulletin's  use  of  re¬ 
cycled  newsprint;  "Last  year  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  saved 
51,000  trees  by  using  3,000  tons 
of  re-cycled  newsprint. 

tons  of  wood  a  year,  while  con¬ 
suming  12  tons  of  carbon  diox¬ 
ide.  To  maintain  this  high  oxy¬ 
gen  production,  the  forests  must 
be  harvested  while  the  trees  are 
immature,  because  dying  and 
rotting  trees  reverse  the  process 
and  are  oxygen  consumers.  It  is 
desirable  to  preserve  certain 
trees  per  se,  and  all  major  news¬ 
print  suppliers  are  committed  to 
preseiwe  their  forest  through 
forest  management.” 

Hallowell  gave  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  greater  three- 
city  area  of  Seattle,  Vancouver, 
Portland,  and  suburbs  as  ap¬ 
proximately  400,000  tons  a  year 
with  about  90,000  tons  of  news¬ 
papers  being  collected. 

■The  Newspaper  Controller 
article  added  that  present  col¬ 
lection  in  the  Seattle  area  is  10 
percent  above  the  national  aver¬ 
age  due  to  demand  of  local  pa¬ 
perboard  mills,  but  that  a  25 
percent  increase  in  newspaper 
consumption  would  be  needed  in 
the  three-city  area,  plus  a  40 
percent  recovery  factor,  in  order 
to  supply  current  users  plus  a 
10,000  ton-per-year  mill. 
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Representatives  of  eight 
Florida  newspapers  were  told 
at  a  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg 
recently  that  recycling  new's- 
print  is  a  concept  that,  though 
now  workable,  is  filled  with  pit- 
falls. 

It  developed,  during  a  day¬ 
long  session  at  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  that  problems  in¬ 
clude  lack  of  methods,  facilities 
and  markets. 

Richard  McGrath  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Conrier- 
Joumal  and  Times,  which  has 
been  recycling  newsprint  since 
last  fall,  said  only  three  facilit¬ 
ies  in  the  United  States  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  removing  ink  from  tbe 
paper. 

Mills  inadequate 

Plants  with  a  de-inking  pro¬ 
cess  (located  in  New  Jersey,  Il¬ 
linois  and  California)  can  han¬ 
dle  only  about  400,00  tons  of 
newspaper  per  year,  less  than 
the  amount  used  by  newspapers 
in  Florida  alone,  he  said. 

McGrath  said  his  nevrspapers 
will  recycle  about  12,000  tons  of 
newspaper  this  year.  Although 
this  is  now  being  done  at  a 
slight  loss  because  of  transpor¬ 
tation  costs,  he  said  the  loss 
should  be  eliminated  when  a  de- 
inking  plant  is  built  “some¬ 
where  in  the  Ohio  valley,”  prod- 
ably  by  Garden  State  Paper 
Co.,  a  Media  General  subsidi¬ 
ary. 

He  suggested  Florida  news¬ 
papers  investigate  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  such  a  facility  locating  in 
their  state.  They  agreed  to  do 
so,  but  with  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  plant  would  cost  around 
$25  million,  would  require  about 
3-million  gallons  of  water  per 
day  with  tertiary  sewage  treat¬ 
ment,  would  handle  only  about 
one-tbird  of  Florida’s  gross  an¬ 
nual  newsprint  tonnage,  and 
would  take  about  three  years  to 
build. 

More*  in-plunt  conirol 

Meanwhile,  all  eight  papers 
will  work  toward  greater  in- 
plant  efficiency  and  negotiate 
with  newsprint  manufacturers 
for  a  product  that  results  in 
less  waste. 

Attending  the  meeting  were 
Vernon  Firchow,  David  Fluker 
and  James  Ryan  of  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  and  Evening  In- 
dependent;  R.  F.  Pittman  of  the 
Tampa.  Tribune  and  Times; 
Charles  Brombeck  of  the  Orlan¬ 
do  Sentinel  and  Star;  Robert 


Delaney  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal;  Ronald  Rosvrell  of  the 
West  Palm  Beach  Post  and 
Times;  Martyn  Reichele  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Suw- 
Sentinel;  Dwight  Phillips  and 
Samuel  Verdeja  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 

McGrath  said  public  reaction 
in  Louisville  has  been  “much 
better  than  we  expected”  to  his 
newspapers’  venture  into  recy¬ 
cling.  He  said  about  two-thirds 
of  residents  in  test  areas  have 
bundled  old  newspapers  sepa¬ 
rately  and  placed  them  near  the 
street  for  a  special  pick-up. 

Charles  J.  Kaniss,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  sanitation  director, 
doubted  that  residents  of  that 
city  would  go  to  the  trouble  of 
separating  newspapers  from 
other  garbage. 

However,  Nelson  Poynter, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  revealed 
a  poll  showing  that  72  percent 
of  St.  Petersburg  residents 
would  be  willing  to  go  so  far  as 
to  separate  aluminum  cans  and 
glass. 

PojTiter  also  said  the  poll 
shows  that  77  percent  of  the 
women  interviewed  would  agree 
to  the  extra  task  and  that  the 
50-64  age  group  is  most  recep¬ 
tive. 

Kaniss  recited  statistics 
showing  that  of  the  140,000  tons 
of  “garbage”  collected  in  St. 
Petersburg  last  year  only  five 
tons  was  actually  garbage.  56 
percent  of  the  total  collection 
was  paper  products,  including 
30,000  tons  of  newspaper. 
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Try  something  new, 
like  a  track  meet 

By  Oordon  Morris 

The  XCAA  Indoor  Track  troit  ))eimits  various  city  and 
Championships,  sponsored  an-  state  hiph  school  and  collep:e 
nually  by  the  Detroit  Xeu's  and  track  meets  use  of  the  track 
held  in  Detroit’s  modern  Cobo  throujrhout  the  year. 

Arena,  is  ‘‘the  l)est  indoor  track  The  actual  details  of  the  meet 
meet  in  the  country,”  according  are  guided  by  Donald  B.  Can¬ 
to  Villanova  track  coach  Jim  ham.  University  of  Michigan 
(Jumbo)  Elliot.  Athletic  Director  and  Meet  Di- 

‘‘I’m  not  fooling,”  Elliot  con-  rector.  Stower  is  on  the  10-man 
tinned.  “This  is  the  best  meet  games  committee,  along  with 
we  go  to  all  year.  The  competi-  News  writer  Larry  Middle- 
live  facilities  are  great,  the  mas,  an  ex-track  star,  with 
meet  runs  like  clockwork,  and  track  coaches  and  athletic  di- 
ihe  kids  are  royally  tieated.  rectors  from  around  the  nation. 

“And  the  ciwvd  .  .  .  w'ell,  who  Their  work  in  the  weeks  be- 
ever  heard  of  a  track  meet  fore  the  meet  is  hectic:  this 
selling  out  for  two  days  back-  year  the  committee  had  more 
to-back?”  than  1200  athletes  entered  in 

While  Detroit  is  an  important  the  18  events,  and  had  to  weed 
stop  for  big-league  teams  in  out  the  best  times  and  per- 
ma.ior  sjmrts,  it  had  never  been  formances  in  each  event  to  get 
known  as  ‘track  country’.  “We  down  to  395  entrants! 
were  a  little  apprehensive  as  to  The  News  and  the  University 
how  it  would  go,”  said  Jim  of  Michigan  get  no  financial 
Stower,  News  public  relations  benefits  from  the  meet, 
manager  and  games  committee-  Funds  derived  are  used  to 
man.  pay  meet  expenses  and  to  re- 

That’s  the  way  it’s  been  for  imburse  travel  and  housing  ex- 
the  past  five  consecutive  years:  i)enses  of  participating  athletes 
a  two-day  sellout.  More  than  as  approved  by  the  NCAA. 
19,000  attended  the  1971  meet,  Any  balance  is  turned  over  to 
which  is  hosted  by  the  Univer-  the  NCA.\  in  support  of  its 
sity  of  Michigan.  year-round  program  of  col- 

It  began  back  in  1964,  when  legiate  athletics. 

The  News  and  the  University  Logistics  of  putting  on  the 
of  Michigan  went  to  the  Na-  indoor  meet  are  many  and 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  As-  varied. 

.sociation  and  asked  them  for  Installing  the  track  takes  a 
their  blessing  for  a  track  meet  crew  of  16  men  more  than  20 
in  Detroit  to  decide  the  national  hours,  and  a  University  of  De¬ 
indoor  championships.  troit  civil  engineer  measures 

After  receiving  NCAA  ap-  the  track  and  certifies  the  ac- 
proval  for  such  a  meet,  the  curacy  of  each  distance  to  be 
News  purchased  a  $31,000  run. 

Sitka  spruce  track  for  Cobo  “This  year  we  supplied  the 
Arena,  donating  it  to  the  City  judges,  officials,  and  members 
of  Detroit  in  1965.  of  the  press  with  more  than 

In  addition,  the  City  of  De-  500  sandwiches,  15  gallons  of 


“A  LIE  STANDS  ON  ONE  LEG 

—the  truth  on  two.”  That’s  what  our  old  friend  Ben  I  ranklin  said  many 
years  ago  and  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Our  wonderful  country’s  efforts 
abroad  and  even  at  home  are  misunderstood  and  lied  about  over  and  over. 
So  what?  We’re  human.  Sure  we  make  mistakes.  But  in  the  long  run  we 
seem  to  get  there  the  soonest  with  the  most  -  and  can  hold  our  heads  high 
and  throw  our  shoulders  back.  Same  with  the  flag  and  patriotism.  No 
country  in  the  world  shows  the  strong  national  feeling  we  do.  livery  month 
has  an  important  Congress  designated  flag  flying  holiday  -  some  more  than 
one.  So  lets  make  it  possible  for  our  readers  to  comply.  Offer  flags  as  a 
patriotic  public  service  -  early  and  often.  Over  200  papers  have  done  it 
every  year  for  at  least  6  years  -  some  beginning  in  1960  when  the  flag  got 
50  stars.  Have  you  tried  it?  We  double  dare  you.  Valley  Forge  Flags  -  the 
greatest  -  are  offered  exclusively  by  “The  Flag  People”  (Tamm-Vogt 
Company)  of  St.  Louis  -  2200  Olive  Street  -  zip  63103.  Write  today  for 
full  details  and  free  no-obligation  sample. 


coffee,  and  moi-e  than  1300  bot-  hometown  girl  make  good  when 
ties  of  pop,”  says  News  staffer  it  sponsored  the  Billie  Jean 
Dave  Kotwick.  King  Invitational  Tennis  Tour- 

The  meet,  verifying  Elliot’s  nament.  Billie  Jean,  who  grew 
statements,  attracts  the  cream  up  on  the  public  tennis  courts  of 
of  the  nation’s  collegiate  track  Long  Beach,  charged  into  the 
crop.  Starring  this  year  was  finals  against  Rosemary  Casals 
Villanova’s  Marty  Liquori,  who  of  San  Francisco,  to  win  the 
scored  a  double  victory  in  win-  $3,600  first  prize.  Sixteen  of  the 
ning  the  two-mile  and  mile  world’s  top  women  tennis  play- 
runs.  In  addition,  three  other  ers  entered.  Proceeds  from  the 
NCAA  records  fell.  event  went  toward  building  per- 

.41though  the  packed  house  manent  stands  at  the  BJK  Ten- 
got  its  money’s  worth  in  the  nis  Center  in  Long  Beach, 
two-day  action,  there  was  one  Through  heavy  in-paper  pub- 

“gutsy”  performance  they  didn’t  licity  and  the  help  of  communi- 
know  about  until  the  following  ty  organizations,  the  newspaper 
day.  Oklahoma  State’s  mile  re-  generated  interest  in  the  tour- 
lay  anchorman  Stan  Stolpe  nament.  As  a  pre-event  promo- 
finished  up  the  track  in  the  tion,  tennis  clinics  were  held  in 
event,  and  coach  Ralph  Tate  the  five  major  high  schools, 
told  him,  “You  could  run  a  54  with  women  pros  performing 
wdth  a  broken  leg.”  Stolpe  had  before  thousands  of  students  in 
run  the  anchor  in  53.7  seconds,  the  school  gymnasiums, 
about  five  seconds  slower  than  The  tournament  marked  a 
good  anchor  time.  major  triumph  for  the  commu- 

Official  meet  trainer  Bob  nity,  with  8,000  fans  turning 
hite  of  Wayne  State  Univer-  out  for  the  four-day  meet.  The 
sity  was  standing  near  Tate  event  gained  major  coverage 
and  Stolpe  and  looked  down  at  from  other  area  newspapers, 
Stolpe’s  leg,  looked  closer,  then  television  and  radio  stations, 
ordered  him  to  the  training  ,  ,  * 

room. 

The  diagnosis:  a  broken  leg!  FLOWER  SHOW  TICKETS 

*  *  *  —  Chicago  Tribune  readers  are 

ACADEMY  AWARDS  —  being  invited  to  send  postcards 

Nancy  Sparks,  entertainment  ■vvith  their  names  and  addresses 
editor  of  the  \\  ichita  (Kans.)  to  qualify  for  a  drawing  for 
Eagle  and  Beacon  developed  free  tickets  to  the  Chcago 
an  Academy  Award  Contest  World  Flower  Show  in  McCor- 
through  newspapers  that  drew  ^ick  Place,  March  20-28.  The 
nearly  20,000  entries  last  year.  Tribune  will  publish  the  win- 
She  recently  explained  the  con-  ners’  names  and  addresses  in 
test  at  the  1971  International  the  classified  pages.  Winners 
Show'-A-Rama  14  to  2,000  ex-  be  able  to  claim  their  pairs 

hibitors  representing  more  than  of  tickets  by  calling  the  phone 
10,000  theaters.  Mrs.  Sparks  number  published  in  promotion 
developed  the  program  wdth  ads.  The  offer  is  being  promoted 
Weber  Meredith,  managing  di-  on  Tribune  and  Today  truck 
rector  of  Twin  Lakes  Theaters  posters, 
in  Wichita. 

♦  ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

SPECTACOLOR  AND  HI-FI  SHOPLIFTING  —  When 
— Standard  Gravure  Company  Cincinnati  merchants  expressed 
has  released  a  brochure  out-  their  fears  about  the  holiday 
lining  markets,  newspapers,  shoplifting  problem  and  asked 
printing  costs,  estimated  space  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  to 
costs  and  transportation  costs,  support  a  program  combatting 
Copies  of  the  20-page  booklet  it,  the  Enquirer  decided  to  take 
are  available  from  the  Standard  an  overall  look  at  problems  re- 
GravTire  Corporation,  Louis-  lated  to  the  juveniles  to  as- 
ville,  Ky.  40202.  sist  both  young  people  and  the 

*  *  *  business  community. 

RBiTAILING  —  “Dynamic  Re-  xhe  Enquirer’s  first  step  w'as 
tailing”,  a  24-page  booklet,  has  to  adapt  an  ad  run  by  the  Mi- 

'  been  released  by  the  Indiawipo-  ami  Herald  to  reduce  shoplift- 
;  Its  Star  and  Neivs.  Included  ing  in  the  market.  A  series  of 
are  names,  addresses  and  loca-  five  ads  were  published  cover- 
tions  of  major  department  jng  car  stealing,  the  drug  habit, 
stores,  data  on  selected  retail  shoplifting,  reckless  driving 
outlets  and  suburban  shopping  and  vandalism.  The  ads  were 
centers  in  the  market.  A  published  at  one-week  inter¬ 
pocket  in  the  back  cover  in-  vals.  Following  the  completion 
eludes  a  map  locating  shopping  of  the  campaign,  reprints  ■were 
centers  and  self-service  depart-  gent  to  all  retail  accounts,  call- 
ment  stores.  ing  attention  to  the  civic-cen- 

*  *  *  tered  series.  Excellent  response 

TENNIS,  ANYONE?  —  The  was  reported  from  both  the 

lyong  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepert-  public  and  advertising  com- 
dent,  Press-Telegram  help^  a  munity. 
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Jim  Domke  of  Missouri 
photography  champ 

James  G.  Domke,  University  tographers  Association, 
of  Missouri  senior,  was  awarded  Placing  eleventh  to  twentieth 
first  place  and  a  $1,000  scholar-  in  the  competition  and  receiving 
.ship  in  the  photojournalism  Foundation  scrolls  w'ere: 
championship  competition  of  the  Bobby  A.  Molleur  Jr.,  Uni- 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun-  versity  of  Missouri; 
dation’s  Jouinalism  Awards  Boyd  Hagen,  University  of 
Program.  Minnesota; 

The  Journalism  Awards  Pro-  Mark  S.  Schirkofsky,  Kansas 
gram  is  held  in  cooperation  with  State  University; 
the  American  Association  of  Timothy  Bennett,  Northern 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Illinois  University; 

Journalism.  Bob  Brewer,  University  of 


Dembski  appointed 
business  manager 

Gregory  A.  Dembski,  54, 
western  manager  of  Scripps- 
How'ard  Newspapers’  general 
advertising  office  in  Chicago, 
has  been  named  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbus  Cithen- 
Journul. 

The  appointment  of  Dembski 
to  succeed  the  late  Paul  W. 
Ream  was  announced  by 
Scripps-Howard  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  Frank  B.  Powers. 

Dembski,  a  Chicago  native, 
attended  DePaul  and  North¬ 
western  universities.  He  joined 
Scripps  in  Chicago  in  1949. 

Greg  Dembski  * 

_  Ads  at  $86  more  a  ton 


Domke’s  portfolio  of  10  repre¬ 
sentative  photographs  won 
unanimous  approval  of  the 
judges,  who  considered  the  en¬ 
tries  of  19  other  student  final¬ 
ists  from  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  throughout  the  nation. 

The  finalists  were  selected 
from  among  the  undergraduate 
journalism  majors  who  had 
entered  the  semifinal  earlier  this 
year. 

Domke,  who  lives  in  Gieeley, 
Colorado,  is  staff  photographer 
for  Missouri  Alumni  magazine, 
and  has  worked  as  a  summer 
intern  with  Newsday  and  the 
Aspen  (Colo.)  Times.  His  past 
honors  include  the  Colorado 
Press  Association  award  for 
photojournalism ;  a  Scripps- 
Howard  grant;  and  1970  Mis¬ 
souri  College  Newspaper 
Awards  winner  in  photography. 

The  nine  other  scholarshin 
winners,  placing  second  to  tenth 
respectively,  were: 

Clint  Clemens,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  senior,  $700; 

Michael  Hayman,  University 
of  Nebraska  senior,  $400; 

Brian  H.  Horton,  Indiana 
University  junior,  $350; 

Michael  S.  Fisher,  sophomore, 
also  of  Indiana,  $300; 

Brian  L.  Payne,  University 
of  Washington  senior,  $250; 

John  Filo,  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  senior,  $200; 

John  Van  Beekum,  Texas 
Christian  University  junior, 
$150; 

Kenneth  R.  Weaver,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  sophomore, 
$100; 


Kentucky ; 

Lawrence  S.  Kramer,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University; 

Bill  Ganzel,  University  of 
Nebraska ; 

Ernst  L.  Wehausen,  Ohio 
State  University; 

Ravi  Arya,  University  of 
Houston ; 

Charles  A.  Flowers,  Michigan 
State  University. 

• 

12  senior  editors 
added  to  masthead 

Newsday,  the  Long  Island 
newspaper,  has  appointed  12 
staff  memters  to  the  newly-es¬ 
tablished  classification  of  senior 
editor.  Their  names  appear  on 
Newsday’s  editorial  page  mast¬ 
head  with  those  of  other  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  David  Laventhol, 
editor  of  Newsday,  who  said 
editors  directing  departments, 
as  w'ell  as  bureau  chiefs  and 
others  with  broad  responsibili¬ 
ties,  are  being  desigpiated  senior 
editors. 

The  senior  editors  are: 
Richard  Clemente,  sports  editor; 
Dennis  Duggan,  New  York  bur¬ 
eau  chief;  Richard  Estrin,  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor;  Donald 
Forst,  national  editor;  David 
Gelman,  chief  correspondent; 
Robert  Greene,  investigations 
chief;  Joseph  Koenenn,  Nassau 
editor;  Mel  Opotowsky,  Suffolk 
editor;  Russell  Sackett,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief;  William 
Sexton,  assistant  to  the  editor. 


Barrett  in  PR  post 
for  new  radio  net 

James  P.  Barrett  has  been 
named  director  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  for  National  Public 
Radio.  He  was  formerly  director 
of  public  information  for 
WNET/Channel  13,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City. 

National  Public  Radio  is  a 
new  network  which  will  provide 
non-commercial  programming 
service  to  approximately  120 
stations  in  36  states. 


seen  in  ’73  projection 

Newspapers  should  gross 
about  $86  more  per  ton  of  news¬ 
print  in  the  years  ahead  if  the 
advertising  and  newsprint  pro¬ 
jections  prove  to  be  true. 

Based  on  the  new  projections, 
1975  consumption  of  11.4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  and  $8  billion  in  ad 
revenue  will  result  in  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $701  per  ton  used.  For 
1970,  the  corresponding  figure 
was  $615. 

This  compilation  was  given 
by  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee. 


James  Hoffman,  University  of  and  Harvey  W’eber,  director  of 
Kansas  senior,  $100.  photography. 

The  nine  schools  attended  by  , 

the  scholarship  winners  received 

matching  grants.  PllOtO  collection 

The  photo  competition  was  collection  of  more  than 

judged  by  Robert  E.  Gilka,  photographs  of  Winston 

National  Geographic  Magazine's  Churchill,  taken  over  a  period 
director  of  photography;  Rich  more  than  half  a  century,  has 
Clarkson,  photo  director  of  the  been  presented  to  the  Winston 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Jour-  Churchill  Memorial  &  Library 
nnl;  and  Sam  C.  Pierson  Jr.,  at  Westminster  College  by  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  former  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glohe-Demo- 
president.  National  Press  Pho-  crat. 
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Circulation  vehicles 
continue  safe  record 


Twenty-one  daily  newspapers 
won  awards  for  the  best  safety 
records  of  their  delivery  vehicles 
in  1970  in  the  annual  Safe 
Driving  Campaign  sponsored  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

In  its  30th  year  of  operation 
in  1970,  the  contest  showed  that 
the  559  daily  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  9,265  vehicles  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  224,168,013  miles. 
There  were  3,990  accidents  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  accident  rate  of 
1.78  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

During  its  30-year  history, 
the  participants  have  recorded 
over  444  billion  miles  of  driving 
on  an  around-the-clock  exposure 
basis,  experiencing  an  accident 
rate  of  1.89  accidents  per  100,- 
000  miles. 

Kediices  insurance  rate 

The  Safe  Driving  Campaign 
has  two  principal  goal.s — first  to 
cooperate  with  safety  authori¬ 
ties  in  reducing  fatalities  and 
injuries  resulting  from  unsafe 
driving  over  the  highways  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada; 
and  second,  to  create  a  safe 
driving  record  in  the  newspaper 
business  which  would  warrant 
reductions  in  classification 
ratings  for  insurance  covering 
tnotor  vehicles  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  newspapers.  Both 
objectives  have  been  achieved. 

The  campaign  is  free  to  all 
daily  newspapers,  and  anyone 
interested  should  contact  J.  F. 
Prendergast  .Ir.,  manager  of  the 
.\NP-\  Traffic  &  Newsprint 
1  )epartment. 

Winners  for  1970  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows: 


Private  iiiolor  carrier  division 

Group  A — Circulation  up  to 
20,000  copies) 

45  newspapers  operated  265 
vehicles  5,257,821  miles  with  42 
accidents. 

First — Pendleton  (Ore.)  Eaet 
Oregoniun,  12  vehicles  384,306 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second — Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Jour- 
nnl,  23  vehicles  375,220  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third — Huron  (S.D.)  Daily 
Plainsman,  3  vehicles  312,945 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  B — Circulation  20,001 
to  50,000  copies) 

119  newspapers  operated  758 
vehicles  16,201,872  miles  with 
310  accidents. 

First — Meridian.  (Miss.)  Star, 
10  vehicles  .398,561  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

Second — Hamilton  (Ohio) 
Journal-Xews,  17  vehicles  330,- 
920  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third — San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times,  21  vehicles  319,119  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Group  C — circulation  50,001 
to  100,000  copies) 

79  newspapers  operated  715 
vehicles  16,626,484  miles  wdth 
259  accidents. 

First — Durham  (N.C.)  .l/o?'w- 
ing  Herald  &  Sun,  6  vehicles 
59,276  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second — Saginarv  (Mich.) 
Xeu's,  21  vehicles  1,226,524 
miles  with  one  accident. 

Third — Amarillo  (Texas) 
GlobeSews,  54  vehicles  1,576,- 
366  miles  with  three  accidents. 

Group  D — circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  100,000  copies) 

143  newspapers  operated  4,- 
932  vehicles  116,63(1,300  miles 
with  3,158  accidents. 

First — Rockford  (Ill.)  Moim- 


ing  Star  and  Register-Republic, 
32  vehicles  394,670  miles  with 
one  accident. 

Second — Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen  and  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
32  vehicles  864,243  miles  with 
three  accidents. 

Third — Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  and  Deseret 
News,  24  vehicles  506,752  miles 
with  two  accidents. 

Gonlract  niolur  carrier  division 

Group  A — circulation  up  to 
25,000  copies) 

53  newspapers  had  operated  for 
their  account  514  vehicles  10,- 
842,915  miles  with  32  accidents. 

First — Charlottesville  (Va.) 
Daily  Progress,  18  vehicles  726,- 
295  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second — Glendale  (Calif.) 
Neu's-Press,  33  vehicles  603,804 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third— Goldsboro  (N.C.) 
Neu's- Argus,  18  vehicles  504,100 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  B — circulation  25,001 
to  100,000  copies) 

76  newspapers  had  operated 
for  their  account  1,037  vehicles 
27,511,046  miles  with  31  acci¬ 
dents. 

First — St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  &  Gazette,  24  ve¬ 
hicles  1,930,517  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second — Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press,  86  vehicles  1,308,703 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third — Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News  &  Evening 
Press,  14  vehicles  958,370  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Group  C — circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  100,000  copies) 

44  newspapers  had  operated  for 
their  accounts  1,044  vehicles  31,- 
097,575  miles  with  158  accidents. 

First — Rockford  (Ill.)  Mom- 
in.g  Star  &  Register-Republic, 
74  vehicles  1,078,344  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

Second — Quebec  Le  Soleil,  14 
vehicles  400,000  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Third — Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
&  Beacon,  12  vehicles  147,855 
miles  without  an  accident. 


Circulator  pleased 
with  film  wrappers 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Times-News 
has  given  up  wire  bundling  in 
favor  of  a  polyethylene  shrink 
film  operation  that  provides 
weatherproofed  papers  for  car¬ 
riers. 

The  Times-News  uses  SK324, 
a  1.75-mil  Durethene  low  den¬ 
sity  film  in  a  250'’F.  oven 
for  12  seconds.  Sk324,  a  product 
of  Sinclair-Koppers  Company, 
is  produced  from  a  resin  spe¬ 
cially  formulated  for  shrink 
packaging  application. 

The  company  said,  disposal 
of  the  plastic  material  creates 
no  solid  w'aste  pollution  prob¬ 
lem  because  used  shrink  film 
can  be  recycled. 

Circulation  manager  Don  Mi- 
cozzi  said  the  new  bundling 
system  has  saved  many  man¬ 
hours  of  delivery  time  because 
replacement  of  damaged  news¬ 
papers  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

AKI  promotion 

Donald  E.  Rogers  has  been 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
and  a  director  of  Automix  Key¬ 
boards  Inc.,  a  Bellevue,  Wash¬ 
ington  manufacturer  of  tape 
perforating  keyboards  for  the 
printing  industry.  He  was  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
for  AKI,  having  joined  the  firm 
at  its  inception,  after  serving  as 
western  regional  manager  for 
Photon  Inc. 

• 

Report  on  dru^s 

The  Palm  Beaah  (Fla.)  Post 
published  a  16-page  special  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  drug  situation.  The 
special  section,  cleared  of  adver¬ 
tising,  contained  reports  by 
James  Trotter,  Rochelle  Jones, 
Susan  Hixon  and  Bill  Schnitt, 
who  spent  four  months  on  the 
assignment. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


NEWSPAPER.RADIO  MARRIAGE 


Sun  Newspapers,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  is  trying  to  keep  lively 
between  weekly  issues,  and  beat 
the  city’s  two  daily  papers, 
through  a  “marriage”  with  the 
local  radio  outlet  of  a  national 
communications  firm. 

Sunpapers,  which  ring  Cleve¬ 
land  with  a  circulation  of  some 
275,000,  have  77  reporters 
covering  local  news.  Their  prob¬ 
lem  was  how  to  get  news  to 
readers  between  editions. 

WGAR  AM-FM,  Nationwide 
Communication’s  50,000-watt 
outlet  in  Cleveland,  suffered  a 
reverse  problem.  It  had  the  de- 
liverj’  capability  but  lacked  the 
staff  to  collect  suburban  news. 

What  has  resulted  is  a  “mar¬ 
riage”  between  rival  media  that 
might  be  copied  elsewhere. 

Sun  reporters  phone  in  break¬ 
ing  news  items  and  go  on  the 
air  with  actualities  from  the 
suburbs  six  to  twelve  times 
daily.  Generally  the  news  is  of 
“spot”  variety  that  won’t  hold 
until  the  next  edition  of  the 
paper,  but  on  Thursdays  re¬ 
porters  call  in  stories  which 
actually  appear  in  the  paper 
that  day. 

“Our  readers  get  unparalleled 
suburban  coverage  through  the 
WGAR-Sunpaper  agreement,” 
declared  David  Skylar,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sunpaper  parent 
firm,  ComCorp. 

“To  some  it  may  seem  that 
radio  and  newspapers  have  no 
place  cooperating,  but  we  dis¬ 
agree,”  Skylar  said. 

“WGAR  offers  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  stay  alive  in  the 
reader’s  news  mind  all  week. 

“At  the  same  time  we  can 
cover  breaking  news,  stay  com¬ 
petitive  with  Cleveland  dailies 
and  open  doors  for  our  news 
reporters  that  they  would  have 
otherwise  found  closed,”  Skylar 
added. 

Sales  potential  enhanced 

National  advertising  sales  po¬ 
tential  has  been  enhanced,  too, 
by  the  WGAR  agreement,  be¬ 
lieves  Leonard  Trostler,  national 
ad  director  for  the  newspapers. 

“It’s  all  part  of  showing  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  we  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  editorial  product  which  con¬ 
tinues  even  betw'een  issues.  My 
message  to  potential  advertisers 
has  been  that  the  quality  re¬ 
porting  that  produces  new’s  for 
WGAR — and  keeps  the  paper 
alive  throughout  the  week — is 
enhancing  the  overall  product 
which  comes  out  in  print  on 
Thursday,’  Trostler  said. 


“Few  w’eekly  newspapers  have 
the  editorial  resources  to  ac¬ 
complish  something  like  our 
WGAR  arrangement.  We  feel 
this  is  a  significant  milestone 
that  will  interest  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  Trostler  added. 

Sun  reporters  are  clearly 
identified  on  the  air  as  news¬ 
paper  staff  members — giving 
the  papers  an  important  plug — 
and  at  the  end  of  each  item  the 
station’s  newscaster  states  that 
a  fuller  version  of  the  story  can 
be  read  in  Thursday’s  edition 
of  each  Sunpaper. 

Reporters  usually  write  their 
ow  n  scripts,  reworked  to  accom¬ 
modate  radio’s  conversational 
style.  The  station  has  set  up  a 
special  phone  number  to  take 
calls,  which  are  transcribed  and 
used  with  regular  hourly  news 
broadcasts. 

The  average  message  runs 
about  30  seconds. 

Local  editors,  who  operate 
their  papers  autonomously,  re¬ 
tain  that  autonomy  under  the 
radio  plan.  Editors  screen  all 
items  before  they  are  called 
into  WGAR,  guarding  against 
the  possibility  that  a  paper  will 
scoop  itself. 

No  money  changes  hands  be- 
tw'een  station  and  newspapers. 
WGAR  does,  however,  several 
times  each  day  run  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  in  which  station 
personnel  promote  the  Sunpaper 
hookup. 

A  major  factor  in  the  plan’s 
success  to  date  has  been  the 
scope  of  Sunpaper  suburban 
coverage  in  Cleveland.  The 
chain  serves  68  suburbs,  and  a 
Sun  reporter  is  near  breaking 
news  almost  anywhere  in  sub¬ 
urbia.  The  chain  maintains  six 
editorial  offices  throughout 
Cuyahoga  County. 

In  addition,  Sunpapers  oper¬ 
ate  a  downtown  Cleveland  new’s 
bureau  to  feed  central  city  gov¬ 
ernment  news  features  to  the 
suburban  editors.  This  bureau 
also  assists  WGAR,  and  the 
bureau’s  manager,  Steve  Avak¬ 
ian,  acts  as  liaison  between  the 
station  and  newspaper  chain. 

His  major  role  is  to  check 
with  the  station  three  times  a 
W'eek  monitoring  the  number 
and  quality  of  news  reports 
while  lobbying  for  as  many  Sun 
news  shots  as  possible  on  the 
air. 

Avakian  and  WGAR  New’S 
Director  Dave  Ellsworth  are 
working  to  set  aside  five  to  15 
minute  treatment  on  certain 
evenings  for  special  treatment 


of  major  Sun  features.  These 
w'ould  appear  first  in  the  Sun¬ 
papers,  with  box  insert  notice 
of  the  radio  coverage. 

Sun  Newspapers,  whose  mast¬ 
heads  proclaim  “Thursday  is 
Sun-Day”,  now  await  the  most 
important  test  of  their  attempt 
to  keep  suburban  news  flowing 
every  day.  Will  the  public  go 
for  the  idea? 

Initial  response,  in  the  form 
of  reader  reaction,  indicates 
radio  and  weekly  newspapers 
may  have  struck  a  happy 
romance. 

• 

Expansion  plans 
okayed  for  mill 

Directors  of  Southland  Paper 
have  authorized  the  company’s 
management  to  begin  planning 
that  would  lead  toward  expan¬ 
sion  of  Southland’s  Houston 
mill.  The  expansion  would  result 
in  the  addition  of  a  third  paper 
machine  that  would  add  up  to 
200,000  tons  of  newsprint  an¬ 
nually  to  the  mill’s  capacity. 

The  Houston  plant,  completed 
in  1967  at  Sheldon  in  northeast 
Harris  County,  produces  about 
138,000  tons  of  newsprint  and 
105,000  tons  of  kraft  paper 
annually. 

“If  preliminary  plans  now 
being  considered  are  finalized, 
the  Houston  expansion  should  be 
completed  in  1973,”  said  R.  W. 
Wortham  Jr.,  of  Lufkin,  South¬ 
land  board  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent. 

Southland  pioneered  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  from 
southern  pine  trees  at  its  Luf¬ 
kin  mill  in  1940.  The  Lufkin 
mill  produces  about  365,000  tons 
of  newsprint  annually  on  four 
paper  machines. 

• 

Weeklies  are  merged 
after  sale  of  one 

Roger  Bergquist,  publisher  of 
the  Estes  Park  Trail  in  Estes 
Park,  Colorado,  has  announced 
the  sale  of  his  semi-weekly 
newspaper  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Robinson  of  that  city. 

Immediately  following  the 
transaction,  Robinson  and  Bill 
Murray,  publisher  of  the  Estes 
Park  Mountain  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  the  merger  of  the 
two  newspaper  properties.  The 
merged  Wednesday  and  Friday 
newspaper  will  be  known  as  the 
Trail-Gazette,  with  Robinson 
and  Murray  as  co-publishers. 
The  Estes  Park  Trail  was  in  its 
50th  year  of  publication  and  the 
Mountain  Gazette  was  in  its 
third  year  of  publication. 

W.  C.  King  of  Bill  King  As¬ 
sociates  served  as  agent  for 
Bergquist. 


new  Sunday  supp 

A  new  Sunday  rotogravure 
magazine,  the  Texas  Star,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  publication 
May  16  and  will  appear  in  26 
Texas  newspapers  with  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  1,437,982. 

The  Texas  Star’s  headquar¬ 
ters  is  in  Austin.  Jimmy  Banks, 
former  Dallas  Morning  News 
capital  correspondent,  is  editor. 
Officers  are  Gordon  Fulcher, 
president,  publisher  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  William 
E.  Berger,  vicepresident.  Ful¬ 
cher  publishes  a  group  of  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Texas. 

Fulcher  said  the  26-paper  cir¬ 
culation  represents  half  of  the 
total  Sunday  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  in  Texas  and  the  Star  will 
reach  43  percent  of  Texas 
households. 

The  full-color  roto  magazine 
will  be  devoted  editorially  to 
Texas  and  Texans,  Fulcher  said. 

The  Texas  Star  has  advertis¬ 
ing  offices  headed  by  Warren 
J.  Smith  in  New  York,  Robert 
Yost  in  Chicago,  and  James 
Shriver  in  Austin. 

Newspapers  which  already 
have  contracted  to  distribute  the 
Star  include:  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  Baytown  Sun,  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise,  Big  Spring 
Herald,  Bryan  Daily  Eagle, 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times, 
Corsicana  Sun,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Denison  Herald,  El  Paso 
Times,  Galveston  News,  Green¬ 
ville  Herald-Banner,  Houston 
Post,  Kilgore  News  Herald,  Kil¬ 
leen  Herald,  Laredo  Times, 
Longview  Journal,  Lufkin  Daily 
News,  Marchall  News-Messero- 
ger,  Paris  News,  Port  Arthur 
News,  San  Antonio  Express- 
News,  Sherman  Democrat,  Tem¬ 
ple  Daily  Telegram,  Waco  Tri¬ 
bune-Herald  and  Wichita  Falls 
Times-Record  News. 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
THEODORE  I.  RUBIN,  M.D. 

Psychiatrist-Psychoanalyst 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  ...7 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EBand  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
IFFY  D 
PIXies  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y  10017 


Syndicated 
panelist  duo 
adds  a  strip 

The  youthful  cartoonist  team 
of  Linus  Maurer  and  Rebecca 
Archey  is  now  embarked  in  the 
self-syndication  of  a  comic 
strip  as  well  as  the  production 
of  a  six-day  panel  distributed 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

The  principals  of  Maurer- 
Archey,  a  partnership  head¬ 
quartered  in  a  680  Beach 
Street,  San  Francisco  studio 
with  an  ocean  view,  l)oth  write 
and  both  also  do  art. 

The  team’s  Abracadabra, 
launched  last  .January,  appears 
internationally.  Drawings  are 
available  in  both  one  and  two 
columns  and  include  offerings 
desijmed  for  the  editor’s  selec¬ 
tive  use  on  family,  teen,  oppo¬ 
site  editorial  or  sports  papes  as 
^  well  as  run-of-paper. 

Nom  called  Sid 

The  self-syndicated  comic 
j  strip  bepan  its  cai’eer  last  year. 
Launched  as  “Per  Diem”,  it  is 
!  now  being  changed  to  “Sid” 
for  its  most  popular  character. 

I  Sid  is  a  guru  who  heads  Sid 
!  Smith  University  which  is  lo- 
!  cated  in  a  bus  and  provides  ed- 
;  ucational  services  according  to 
j  the  needs  of  the  operator, 
j  Smith  offers  magnetism  sem¬ 
inars  when  he  needs  cash; 

I  classes  in  car  repair,  painting 
;  or  whatever  his  bus  requires  at 
the  moment,  and  manages  a 
cafeteria — where  he  heats  up 
,  foods  brought  to  him  by  his 
i  students  when  he  is  hungry. 

The  head  of  this  free  uni- 
,  versity  has  taught  macrame 
weaving,  operated  educational 
'  television  station  KSII),  and 
offered  a  health  plan.  .4s  an 
inventor,  he  stabilized  his 
I  water  bed  bv  filling  it  with 
I  Jello. 

I  a  us^i^taiils 

j  Sid  Smith  has  the  assistance 
of  five  other  strip  characters. 
Each  represents  a  social  group, 

,  the  cartooning  pair  explain. 
There’s  Titus,  an  economics 
:  student  who  sells  insurance  on 
the  side;  Roger,  a  communica¬ 
tions  major  who  is  incompre- 
:  hensible  to  Titus,  Patricia,  art- 
'  ist  and  letter  carrier;  Becky, 
a  feminist  and  Pontus,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  .student  who  plans  to 
continue  college  while  awaiting 
;  his  inheritance. 

The  strip  is  now  appearing 
in  mid-western  and  western 
papers.  It  has  been  found  to 


have  a  plus  following  in  the 
dailies  published  in  college 
towns. 

The  combined  ventui’es  keep 
the  two  who  sign  their  work 
L.  Maurer  &  R.  Archey  happy 
as  well  as  busy. 

Dual  hcn<Tits  M-eii 

Often  the  two  go  from  early 
morning  to  past  2  p.m.  before 
pausing  for  a  quick  visit  to  a 
park  and  a  lunch  of  yogurt. 
They  work  ahead  on  a  script 
and  then  develop  the  drawings, 
explained  Maurer.  Dual  capa¬ 
bility  safeguards  against  in¬ 
terim  ))ted  production  because  of 
illness,  obser\'ed  Mrs.  Archey. 

The  combo  begins  work  when 
Becky’s  husband,  Roger,  drops 
the  woman  memlier  of  the 
team  off  at  the  studio  on  his 
way  to  his  work  in  the  Wells 
Fargo  Bank.  It  was  in  this 
bank  that  the  cartoonists  first 
met  and  worked  together  with 
Maurer  as  animation  art  di¬ 
rector  and  Mrs.  Archey  as  his 
assistant. 

Maurer  has  lieen  an  art  di¬ 
rector  in  animated  films  for  10 
years.  Previously  he  was  for 
five  years  a  newspaper  and 
magazine  cartoonist.  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
chey  was  Maurer’s  assistant 
art  director  for  five  years  be¬ 
fore  the  partnership  was 
formed. 

• 

Newman  is  keynoter 
for  SDX  awards  fete 

Edwin  Newman,  NBC  Net¬ 
work  News  Correspondent,  has 
been  named  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  and  keynote  speaker  for 
the  annual  awards  dinner  of  the 
Deadline  Club,  the  New  York 
City  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  May  6,  at  the 
Hotel  .4mericana.  This  year  the 
awards  total  $3,.'i00.  Winners 
will  lie  announced  at  the  dinner. 

.4  special  tribute  will  lie  paid 
to  the  late  Rube  Goldberg, 
longtime  member  of  the  Dead¬ 
line  Club  and  designer  of  the 
Club’s  special  award — the  Dead- 
liner. 

SIU  J-sohool  moves 
into  modern  w  ing 

After  18  years  in  temporary 
quarters — a  World  War  II 
Army  barracks — the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  has  moved  into  a 
new  25,000-square-foot  wing  of 
SIU’s  Communications  Build¬ 
ing.  The  23-member  faculty 
completed  the  move  during 
spring  break,  according  to 
Howard  R.  Long,  director  of  the 
School. 

The  new  facility  also  houses 
offices  and  shop  of  the  Daily 
Egyptian,  campus  newspaper. 


AP  starts 
contract  suit 
in  Colorado 

The  Associated  Press  has  lie- 
gun  .suit  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  Denver,  to  collect  for 
services  to  the  Colorado  Springs 
Free  Press  and  its  successor, 
the  Colorado  Springs  San. 

Alleging  violation  of  con¬ 
tractual  agreements,  the  AP 
seeks  a  judgment  of  $20,862.16 
against  Free  Press  Inc.  and  a 
similar  sum  against  Sun  Inc  , 
each  plus  interest  from  June 
15,  1970. 

The  complaint  states  that 
Free  Press  contracted  with  the 
AP  April  29,  1969  to  receive  a 
news  rej>ort.  The  contract,  ef¬ 
fective  May  15,  1969,  provided 
that  Free  Press  would  require 
that  its  successor  abide  by  the 
same  terms. 

Between  May  15,  1969  and 
April  1,  1970,  Free  Press  was 
an  associate  member,  then  a 
regular  member  of  the  AP,  an<l 
paid  for  the  services  pursuant 
to  the  contract. 

The  complaint  says  the  Free 
Press  sold  its  assets  to  Sun 
Inc.  on  or  about  April  1,  1970, 
but  “failed  and  refused  to  cause 
its  successor  either  to  assume 
the  contract  or  to  apply  for 
membership  in  the  Associated 
Press.” 

Notice  of  terininution 

Free  Press  Inc.  is  continuing 
to  take  such  action,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  in  a  clear  and  substantial 
breach  of  contract. 

On  June  15,  1970,  the  AP 
received  notice  from  Sun  Inc. 
to  terminate  service  and,  under 
the  contract  terms,  this  will  be 
effective  June  14,  1972,  the  end 
of  the  two-year  notice  period 
required  by  the  contract. 

The  complaint  alleges  that 
Free  Press  Inc.  has  not  paid 
assessments  for  the  services 
since  October  3,  1970  and  Sun 
Inc.  has  not  agreetl  to  assume 
the  obligations  under  the  con¬ 
tract. 

“Sun  Inc.,  with  knowledge  of 
such  contractual  obligations,  in¬ 
tentionally  and  willfully  induced 
Free  Press  Inc.  to  breach  such 
obligations,”  the  AP  complaint 
alleges. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press,  long  supported  by  the 
International  Typographical 
Union,  was  sold  to  H.  M. 
(Hank)  Greenspun  of  Las 
Vegas.  He  changed  the  name 
to  the  Sun  and  appointed  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Woestendiek  as  editor 
and  publisher. 
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J-students 
eager  to  see 

job  offers 

Do  you  need  some  younp:,  i 
fresh  talent  on  the  news  staff?  ' 

Do  you  have  some  openings  ^ 
coming  up,  due  to  retirement, 
etc.? 

Now  would  be  an  oj)portune 
time  to  try  a  Help  Wanted  ad, 
because  it’s  a  buyer’s  market 
on  campus. 

So  says  the  Personnel  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  on  the  basis 
of  information  coming  its  way 
from  journalism  schools.  j 

In  past  years  most  of  the 
promising  graduates  have  al- 
leady  been  plucked  for  jobs  by 
this  time,  but  that  picture  has 
changed. 

“Many  an  able  journalism 
student  about  to  gi’aduate  finds 
himself  in  a  terrifying  posi¬ 
tion,”  says  the  committee  chair¬ 
man,  Ed  Cony  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  “Instead  of 
picking  and  choosing  among 
15  papers  vying  for  his  serv¬ 
ices.  he  is  anxiously  awaiting 
his  first  job  offer. 

“Our  information  is  that 
jobs  are  scarce  for  graduating 
journalism  students  in  every  \ 
section  of  the  country.  If  there  | 
are  exceptions,  we  haven’t 
heard  of  them. 

“Surely  there’s  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  for  any  managing 
editor  fortunate  enough  to  have 
an  opening — or  ready  to  c  eate 
one  by  firing  someone  (if  we 
may  mention  an  uni)leasantness 
to  this  group  of  uplifters). 

“At  any  rate,  it’s  a  buyer’s 
market  on  campus.  This  twist 
may  be  especially  encouraging 
to  editors  of  smaller  papers 
who  have  been  rebuffed  in  re¬ 
cent  years  by  highly  self-con¬ 
fident  students.  We  mean  the 
type  who  felt  it  Ijeneath  them  to 
start  anywhere  but  on  major 
metropolitan  papers  (and  often 
they  weren’t  so  sure  about  them 
either).  This  year  the  editor 
will  detect  a  different  mood  on 
campus.  It  may  be  just  the  time 
to  take  a  look.” 

• 

IIPI  appointment 

Appointment  of  iM.  Gene 
Mearns  as  New  Orleans  bureau 
manager  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  was  announced  in 
Dallas  by  Robert  E.  Crennen, 
UPI  Southwest  Division  man¬ 
ager.  Mearns,  33,  succeeds  Car- 
roll  P.  Trosclair  who  resigned  to 
become  press  secretaiy  for  Sen. 
Allen  Ellender,  D-La.  Mearns 
joined  UPI  in  1962  after  grad¬ 
uation  from  Louisiana  State 
University. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAISERS-CONSVLTANTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

The  DIAL  Ajrency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspai)er  Broker.” 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8063  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase.  I 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  j 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3367 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-A  ppraisals-Consu  Itat  ion 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 

SELLERS-HOGUB 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  86201 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CENTURY  OLD  N.Y.  STATE  WKLY 
in  delightful  area  showing  strong  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  E<iuipped  for  cold- 
tyi)e  comi)osition.  Printing  farme<l  out. 
$2.5,000  down  will  swing  deal.  W.  H. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. — 20004 


CALIh'ORNIA  DAILY  in  growth  area.  1 
Partial  or  majority  interest  available,  j 
Excellent  opportunity  for  qualitie<l  ! 
buyer.  Box  497,  Fklitor  &  Publisher.  I 


SEMI-WEEKLY  —  4,400  circulation  —  | 
nets  $2S,000;  offset;  attractive  locale.  | 
$25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snjaler,  2234  E.  I 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92.S06.  ' 
(714)  .5:i:!-1361. 


WEST  SECTION  ZONE  1  ■ 

I'.j  year  old  week'y.  GikmI  potential  for  | 
right  i)erson.  Low  investment  financing  I 
available.  Box  489,  E<lib>r  &  Publisher.  . 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  \ 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  367,  ikliter  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


QUALIFIED  BUYERS  CALLING  daily  i 
for  weeklies,  $60M  up,  and  dailies.  Let 
us  get  top  dollar  for  your  paper.  Jim 
Southern.  Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown, 
Mo.- -64133. 

j  VIRGINIA  DAILY  or  large  weekly. 

j  Have  $75,000  cash  plus  credit  line. 

'  Want  isolated.  long-estahlishe<l  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  ' 

"the  broker  with  instant  buyers”  ' 

SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT  i 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411  i 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


WE  HAVE  .SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

BUY  CONTROL  of  F'oride  offset  tab¬ 
loid  with  tremendous  potential.  Solid  ad 
sales  record  more  important  than  $1,500 
cash  required.  Must  he  available  June 
1.  Will  he  in  New  York  for  ANPA 
Mail  resume  to  Bo.x  453,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine 

Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller  I  - — TnTTTTTTTTTTTTT 

.305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711  i  NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


HOWARD  W.  PALMER.  BROKER 
Serving  New  York,  New  England 
811  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracusts  N.Y.  i:i210 


NEW  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
'  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401.  I 
(303)  279-6346.  j 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young  couple,  short  i 
on  cash,  long  on  ambition,  to  take  over 
Zone  5  daily  plus  weekly.  Box  386, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 


WEEKLY  in  Central  New  Jersey, 
ideal  for  rei)orter/wife  team.  Grosses 
$38M;  area  rapidly  changing  from 
rural  to  suburban.  Minimum  income 
$10M.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  410,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


6-DAY  LETTERPRESS  DAILY,  circu¬ 
lation  under  5,000  :  health  and  age  force 
sale.  Low  cash — low  interest  financing. 
Excellent  earnings,  pay  off  in  10  years. 
Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  DAILY  NEWSPAPER— isolated.  Mar- 
I  ginal,  but  good  cash  flow.  Northeast, 
i  Buyer  should  have  $500,000  for  down 
payment  and  operating  capital.  Box 
I  471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

A-Q  FEATURE’S  HAS  IT  MADE! 
We  have  sjHirts,  news  views,  mental 
he;dth,  interior  decorating,  show  busi¬ 
ness,  plants,  new  pro<lucts  and  humor. 
All  of  our  columnists  work  in  the 
fields  they  write  about.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples. 

A-Q  FEATURES 
P.O.  Box  112 

North  Hollywood.  Calif.— 91603 
(213)  761-6794 


CELEBRITIES  ARE  HUMAN— Punch 
up  your  pages  with  celebrity  fillers  and 
features.  Colorful  copy.  One  feature  or 
‘20  fillers  per  week  for  $2.  V.I.P.  File, 
Box  403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  ’^TTIE  UNSATISFIED  MAN  ”  —  A 

'  monthly  review  of  Colorado  journalism 
by  newsmen — $6-a-year.  Sample  free. 
Colorado  Media  Project.  Dept.  EP,  Box 
18470,  Denver,  Colo. — 80218. 


2  SPARKLING.  HOME-SPUN,  cogni¬ 
tive  features.  $1.  each.  3-times-a-week. 
Repro  or  tat>e.  Sami)les.  'reletyi)ist 
Service,  1133  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  — 10010. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
I  MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
!  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 
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NEWSP.APER  SERVICES 
^^PRESS^TTME^AVAILABI^ 

Five  (5)  UNIT-GOSS  COMMUNITY 
OFFSET-QUALITY  PRINTING,  with 
SUBURBAN  folder.  Capable  of  printing 
20  page  standard  or  40  tabloid  pages 
at  18,000  per  hour.  Reasonable  rates. 
(Antact  Ron  Moissinac,  (AC  201)  349- 
1411.  The  Reporter,  Toms  River,  N.J. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^'^CmiPLETE  PLANT 

FOR  SALE; 

COMPLETE  OFFSET  PI.ANT 
From  Tyi)ograi)hical  Award-Winning 
“TllK  r.tPKR  For  CK.NTU.M,  WtSCO.NSt.N" 
To  lie  sold  as  a  PACKAGE 
MAJOR  BXIUIPMENT  LISTING 
1  — fi  UNIT  MtlDBL  V-22  COTTltELb 
1  ^  ((t  NT O-VEYOU.  MODEL  104 

1  DfODE-CLASIEH  STUFKEU  *I)(:-320 
l-tlA.MMOM)  EASY  KA.STEIt  KK-O 

5  KlllDEX  I/C-VF.  2  PAN-EL.  7  LEVEL 

2  Flit  DEN  U'C-VF.  4  PANEL,  7  IJIVEL 

1  CO.MPrCUAPHlC  JUSTAPE 

2  PHOTON  71::  MODEL  10  TEXTMASTEll 
2  PltOTO.N  20015  AD.MASTEH 

1-  mtOWN  POM.MODOUE  (■AMEUA-24 
WITH  CA.MMA  TUOL 
l  ALL;  T.  L,  DIU  -M.MOND  (414)  231-3800 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  B'lexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAB'T  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


ATF  KD84-T  display  cold-type  machine, 
sets  10-pt.  to  84,  with  32  fonts.  10-pt. 
to  72:  few  parts.  $3,000.  George  Wil. 
liams,  News-Bulletin,  Brookfield,  Mo. — 
64628. 


FAIRCHILD  TTS  PERFORATORS 
Excellent  trade-ins:  rebuilt:  guaran¬ 
teed:  for  computer  or  linecasting  input. 
Ifor  details  write  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment.  63  Howden  Road,  Scar¬ 
borough,  Ontario.  Canada. 


12  FONTS  OF  LINOTYPE 
MEMPHIS  HEAD-LETTER  MATS 
FOR  SALE; 

14A206  Memphis  Bold  w/ Italic,  14A260 
Memphis  Medium  Condensed  w/Bold 
1  Condensed,  18A68  Memphis  Bold  Con¬ 
densed  w/Medium  Condensed,  24A20 
I  Memphis  Bold  w/ Italic,  30A225  Mem¬ 
phis  Bold,  30A287  Memphis  Bold  Con¬ 
densed.  30A289  Memphis  Medium  Con¬ 
densed,  30A307  Memphis  Bold  Italic, 
36A129  Memphis  Bold.  36A163  Memphis 
Bold  Condensed.  36A165  Memphis  Me¬ 
dium  Condensed  and  Intertype  Font 
35C18  Cairo  Bold  Italic  w/Me<lium 
Italic.  These  mats  are  still  in  use  daily 
and  are  in  usable  condition.  The  Mem¬ 
phis  series  is  available  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  on  a  “limited”  or  “special  quo¬ 
tation”  basis  only.  If  you  have  Mem¬ 
phis  you’ll  find  these  12  fonts  a  bargain 
at  $5,000.00  (including  sorts).  As  is. 
where  is.  Contact  Eric  Hansen,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  400  W.  Seventh  Street,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas  76102,  AC  817-336-9271. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  3  Recorders  with  8 
Pt.  Humboldt.  2  Reproducers  with  tape 
winders.  Friilen  service.  $1,650  pair; 
also  latest  VariTyper.  Model  1010  elec¬ 
trified  keyboard  with  6  fonts  8  to  13  Pt. 
Cost  $4,800.  Fine  for  ads.  Installed 
phototypesetter.  Stamford  Pub.  Corp.. 
Stamford.  N.Y.— 12167  (607)  652-7303. 

BF.TTER  BASE-BFTTTER  PRINT 
Better  base?  jm. Duralumin.  J.  Moore. 
3444  Country  Club,  Me<lina,  Ohio  44256. 


200-A  PHOTON,  6-48  point  1  disk.  Can 
lie  seen.  Will  supply  eng  neer  to  assist 
in  setup  and  train  operator.  “As  is — 
where  is” — $15,000.  Universal  Ptg. 
Eliuipment  Co.,  750  Valleybrook  Ave.. 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.— 07071.  Ph:  (201)  438- 
:1744. 
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MACHINERY  &  SURGES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

LINOTYPES— 3  Mwiel  Si’s,  No.  55,- 
000 :  1  Model  30,  No.  62,000;  1  Model 
14.,  No.  49,000.  Box  491,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


KEYBOARDS  (NEW)  (6)  Linotype 
parts  No.  H6512.  Hillsboro  Supply  Cen¬ 
ter,  1119  Vandalia  Rd.,  Hillsboro,  Ill. 
—62049. 

INTERTYPE 

Model  C-4,  Si26000  with  four  m.atra- 
zines,  four  molds.  Intertype  quadder, 
fee<ler,  electric  pot,  mold  blower;  per- 
fe<'t  condition. 

UNIVERSAL  PTC.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst.  N.J. — 07071 
750  Valleybrook  Ave., 

(AC  201)  438-3744 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER,  model 
40.>-D2,  in  nearly  new  condition  with 
accessories  and  some  supplies.  Contact 
Ticonderoga  Sentinel,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 
— 12SS3. 


MAILROOM 


DIDDE  GLASER  DG-320 

Inserting  Machine 

Less  than  6  months  old 
SACRinCE 

Box  499,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCX)),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


SHRINK  FILM 

Lowest  prices  in  U.S.A.  on  Polyfilm 
for  magazine,  newspaiwr,  bun<lle-wrap- 
ping  through  heat  tunnels.  Freight  paid 
on  5,00022  onlers. 

Call  or  write: 

PORT.KGE  (216»  929-44.75 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

GOING  OFFSET  .  .  . 

MUST  MOVE  AT  ONCE! 

3  Linotype  Comets.  TTS  operating 
units.  ShafTstall  mat  detector,  electric 
safeties.  feeder,  alternate  cast,  4 
straight  matter  molds,  mold  cooling 
blower — $1,000  each,  our  floor:  1  G-44 
Mixer,  Sales  No.  08262,  No.  16449,  used 
as  he^  machine,  I4-pt.  to  42-pt.  mats 
in  regular  and  italic — $1,500  our  floor; 
1  Monotype  universal  strip  caster,  giant 
attachment — $600;  1  Hammond  glider 

saw,  model  G-4 — $400;  1  Hammond 

thintype  glider  saw,  serial  545,  model 
TG  36— $600:  1  Rouse  vertical  miter — 
$200;  1  Rouse  bench  saw — $25:  1  B&N 
Stripcaster — $50.  (Contact  Wm.  A. 
Dawkins,  Composing  Supt..  Times- 
Leader,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio — 43935. 

Ph:  (614)  633-1131. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
COMPLETE  COMPOSINO  ROOM 
AND  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 
19  Linotypes,  including  6  Elektrons,  7 
model  Si’s,  3  motlel  35’s,  2  model  29’8 
and  2  Intertype  mo<lel  C's.  10  machines 
equippeil  with  'ITS. 

2  electric  Ludlows  (6438  and  5918),  2 
F  Elrods,  5  Hammond  Glider  saws, 
Hammonil  ThinTy|>e  saw.  Stereo  in¬ 
cludes  2  Sta-Hi  routers.  4  msister  form¬ 
ers,  Goss  45S  mat  roller,  Sta-Hi  pre¬ 
mier  shaver.  Sta-Hi  m.aster  trimmer. 
All  in  excellent  condition,  some  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  2  years  old. 

accept  offers  on 
any  or  all  cqi(ipmcnt. 

Call  or  Contact 
Jerry  Strader  or  Jack  Frost 
BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE-JOURNAL 
Beaumont,  Te.xas — 77704 
(AC  713)  833-3311 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A,  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  reriVe; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Bo.x  6500.  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


^RESSES  &  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER  PRESS 
Mfg.  1956 

12  Units  6  Half  Decks 

23A"  Cutoff  90°  Stagger 

2  Double  Folders  Balloon  Formers 
Skip  Slitters  Compression  Lockup 
Unit  Drive  Goss  R.T.P. 

Can  hr  split  to  suit 
individual  needs 

Available  Now! 

Call  —  IPrite  —  IFire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

REDUCE  BROWNOUT  PROBLEMS 
this  summer  with  a  General  Electric 
Inductrol  automatic  voltage  regulator, 
75KVA,  208,  3  phase  primary  116  Volt 
secondary.  Like  new.  Mr.  Byrnes  (413) 
787-5118. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

MAN  PLATE  CASTER 
Casta  excellent  22%”  cut-off  plates 
See  in  operation.  Available  now  I 
Phone  Bob  Terry  (213)  625-2345 
LOS  ANGELES  (CALIF.)  TIMES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
W  ANTED  TO  BUY 

USKD  GOSS  SUBLTIBAN  PRESS  UNITS 
4  units,  with  or  without  folder.  Must 
have  sidelay  and  circumferential  regis¬ 
ter  controls.  Please  contact:  John  Staf¬ 
ford,  Printco,  Inc.,  109  North  Lafayette 
St..  Greenville,  Mich.— 48838.  Ph:  (616) 
754-3673. 


16  to  24-PAGE  WEB  OFFSET  press, 
quarter  fold.  Ph:  A.  Battenfield,  (216) 
243-4000. 


GOSS  URBANITE’  UNITS,  22%"  cut¬ 
off.  36"  width,  manufactureil  1967  or 
later.  Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  Masters’  Degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  August 
1971,  Applicants  must  first  apply  and 
bo  accepted  for  Graduate  School  by 
writing  Dean  of  Graduate  School.  No 
consideration  will  be  given  to  persons 
not  first  accepted  by  Graduate  School. 
Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by 
writing  Director  of  Public  Information 
&  Publications,  Box  5128,  North  Texas 
State  University,  Denton,  Texas  76203. 
At  least  two  fellowships  open  for 
writers  in  university’s  Public  informa¬ 
tion  Office,  and  fellowships  available 
for  teaching  and  laboratory  reporting 
and  copyreading  duties  in  Journalism 
Department.  Furnish  three  references 
with  application.  Application  deadline 
May  15.  Salary  depends  on  work  load. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

WANTED:  GENERAL  MANAGER  who 
can  expand  established  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Salary  -f-  share  of  profit.  Box 
481,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 

HOME  DELIVERY 
SALES  SUPEatVISORS 

Circulation  growth  and  expansion  of 
home  delivery  sales  department  has 
created  challenging  opportunities  for 
supervisory  personnel  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  America’s  leading  afternoon  and 
Sunday  metro  newspapers. 

If  you  have  the  experience  and  are 
capable  of  producing  results  through 
adult  employe  district  managers,  we 
are  interested  in  you, 

'Those  joining  our  staff  will  receive: 

it  Excellent  starting  salary 
Liberal  fringe  benefits 
Automobile 
Elxpenses 

Advancement  opportunities 

If  you’re  the  one  we’re  looking  for, 
send  a  complete  resume  and  all  perti¬ 
nent  information  to  Box  380,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 


CONTROLLER  to  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  a  chain  of  18  weekly 
newspapers.  Must  have  newspaper 
background  and  be  a  shirt-sleeve  ac¬ 
countant.  Excellent  location  in  one  of 
Chicago’s  better  suburbs.  Will  pay  all 
relocation  expenses.  Resume  to  Box 
4.56,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  to  administer  a  trade  as¬ 
sociation.  Prefer  experience  in  organi¬ 
zation  work  with  some  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Duties  at  Washington.  D.C. 
headquarters  include  convention  and 
program  planning,  preparing  newslet¬ 
ter  and  work  with  committees.  Salary 
$13-$I5,000  range,  with  benefits.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  455,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SELLING  PLANT 

Vandercook  232  P,  2/C  Full  Power  Proof 
Press:  Vandercook  Universal  III  Repro 
Proof  Press,  power  inker,  micro  bed. 
vacuum  base,  like  new;  Vandercook 
Universal  Jfl  Full  Power  Test  Proof 
Press;  Chemco  Marathon  24"  roll  film 
camera,  quartzline  lites.  like  new;  Pako  j  2  GOSS  PLATE  PERFECTORS  (corn- 
film  processor.  Model  24-2,  repleiiisher  '  petitive  with  Wood  Pony  Autoplate) 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
For  2 1 1/2"  Cut-off 
Excellent  Condition 


tank,  3  years  old.  rebuilt;  2  Master 
Copper  deep  etching  machines,  34  x  34 
— 3  years  old:  3  Chemco  powderless 
etching  Marifiner  28";  Lanston  step  and 
repeat  MH4,  register  unit  chases  and 
hoods,  new  1964:  Kolbus  automatic 
casing-in  machine,  new  1969;  Kolbus 
rounder  and  backer  with  turnover  con¬ 
veyor,  new  1969:  Muller  9  pocket  auto¬ 
matic  collator.  Model  215;  $10,000  in¬ 
ventory  new  Pako  parts,  off  new 
price. 

THE  JOSEPH  SHELDON  CO.,  INC. 
Auctioneers- Appraiser s-Plant  Liquidators 
26200  Greenfield,  Oak  Park.  Mich  48237 
(313)  399-2525 


with  attacheil  pocket  millers.  Mfg. 
1956. 

STA-HI  Twin  Plate  Router 
STA-HI  Single  Plate  Router 
6-TON  GAS  KEMP  FURNACE 
For  Full  Details 
Call,  IPrite  or  IVire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

Cable  Address:  INLANDINT 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  widely  ac¬ 
cepter!  25.000  offset  Michigan  weekly. 
Suburban  rule  areas  in  the  paths  of 
fast  progre.ss.  Background  in  all  de¬ 
partments  a  must.  Exce'lent  challeng 
ing  op|K>rtunity.  Box  534,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPANSION  PROGRAM  needs  two 
area  managers:  morning  experience. 
HERE  IS  OPPORTUNITY!  Complete 
resumes,  salary  exi>ecte<l  in  first  letter, 
please.  Box  530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  small  daily  in  West, 
with  both  news  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Community  involve, 
ment  a  must.  We’ll  pay  for  hani  work, 
dedication.  W’rite  Box  452,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ 

EXCITING  NEW  POSITION  calls  for 
top-calibre  i)erson  with  strong  promo¬ 
tional  and  or  sales  background.  One- 
state  travel  area.  Capital  city  home 
office.  Must  like  people:  lie  creative  yet 
ambitious.  Generous  base  -I-  bonus. 
Zone  5.  Box  500.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  PARTNER  —  Growing 
group  neeils  talent  (editors,  managers, 
publishers).  Several  projierties  in  sight 
Areas  3  and  4.  Unlimiteil  potential  and 
opportunity  for  ownership.  Write  N.J. 
Babb.  (Tommunity  Newspaiiers,  Inc.,  P. 
O.  Box  1777,  Spartanburg,  S.C. — 29301. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Heavy  on  ad¬ 
vertising  —for  group  of  weeklies.  South¬ 
ern  N.Y.  Salary,  profit-sharing.  Resume 
to  Box  505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  sub¬ 
urban  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be 
fully  familiar  with  carrier  operations 
and  promotion  and  the  management  of 
the  department.  Send  resume  to  Box 
545.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
fPayobla  with  erdarJ 


4.weel(s  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  far  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRamlftonea  should  accompany  efas- 
eMad  copy  wbon  submitfad  for  pob- 
llcofloa  onlote  crodlf  bat  boon  oo. 
foblltbad. 

4- weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi- 
lled  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuatday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received,  are  valid  for  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 


850  ThireJ  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  to  CSrcuIation  Director,  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Agtrres- 
M-E-S.  Zone  3.  Excellent  salary  and  sive,  creative  person  with  proven  abil- 
potutial  for  agKressive,  resulUoriented  ity  to  flex  with  28,UOO  circulation  rapid 
individual.  Send  resume  in  confidence  i^row’th  weekly.  Excellent  future,  l^ne 


to  Box  390.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIKCUTATION  MANAGER  for  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  on  voluntary  pay 
system.  Send  resume  to  Box  470,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ARB  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 
HAVING  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS? 
We  have  an  opening  for  a  capable,  ag- 
greesive  person  with  a  successful  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  circulation  to 
manage  one  of  our  major  dealerships, 
lliia  dealership  is  located  within  45 
minutes  driving  time  of  Greensboro, 
N.C.  Current  income  is  above  the  av- 
eraga  for  a  person  who  is  on  salary 
with  exceptionally  good  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  For  interview  appointment  write 
to:  State  Circulation  Mgr.,  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  Greensboro,  N.C. — 27420, 
giving  brief  resume  of  circulation  ex¬ 
perience,  educational  background  and 
marital  status. 


CM  OPPORTUNITY  AVAILABLE  on 
7-day  medium-sized  operation — Zone  3. 
Don't  need  “sales  figures”  unless  they 
prove  solid  profit.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  CAM  , 

If  you  are  an  experienced  Classified 
Advertising  Manager  with  a  successful 
track  record,  you  might  l)e  the  one  to 
handle  one  of  the  most  e.xciting  classi¬ 
fied  jobs  in  the  business. 

A  long  established  group  of  weekly 
newspapers,  with  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  circulation,  needs  an  aggressive 
leader  to  manage  its  classified  sales  de¬ 
partment:  telephone  sales  experience  is 
essential. 

Excellent  working  conditions  under  a 
solid,  ambitious  and  knowledgeable 
management  dedicated  to  continuing  an 
impressive  growth  record.  Outstanding 
benefits.  including  sales  incentive, 
Christmas  bonus,  life  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  major  me<lical  insur¬ 
ance  -t-  generous  pension  plan — all  paid 
for  by  the  company. 

If  you  think  you  qualify  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  long,  rewarding  hours, 
respond  to  Box  4.54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STEP  UP  TO  CLASSIFIED 
AD  MANAGER'S  POSITION 
Strong  weekly — Zone  2 — has  excellent 
(grportunity  for  person  with  proven 
background  and  leadership  qualities. 
Substantial  salary  -f-  lionus,  profit- 
sharing — all  other  l)enefits.  Box  402, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  PERSON  who  prefers 
opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern 
Indiana  town  to  big  city  problems. 
Send  resume  to  Box  128,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


NEVADA'S  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 
(60,000  daily  &  Sunday) — located  in 
fabulous  Las  Vegas — is  seeking  a  high 
caliber  display  salesman  with  at  least 
two  years  of  fast-pace<l  display  experi¬ 
ence.  We  offer  salary  plus  commission, 
car  allowance,  paid  vacation,  company- 
paid  hospitalization  and  retirement  plan 
+  excellent  working  conditions  in  the 
most  modern  offset  plant  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Send  complete  resume  to  Personnel 
Department,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada — 89101. 


CAN  YOU  SELL  advertising  and  do 
some  writing  and  photography?  This 
live-wire  diocesan  weekly  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey  has  an  interesting  proposition. 
Salary  -f-  commission,  negotiable,  fine 
potential.  Write:  Catholic  Star  Herald. 
101  N.  7th  St..  Camden.  N.  .T.— 08102. 

Fh:  (AC  609)  964-1666. 

PROGRESSIVE  N.E.  PENNA.  offset 
weekly  group — now  expanding  sales 
team — seeks  salesmen  for  leadersh'n 
positions.  Write,  sending  resumd  di¬ 
rectly  to  William  Scranton,  III.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Greenstreet  News  Co.,  41  Lehman 
Ave..  Dallas,  Pa. — 18612. 


5.  Box  540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  to  head 
California  group  advertising  operations. 
Professional  organization  seeks  profes¬ 
sional  director  or  No.  2  man.  Write 
P.O.  Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. — 
94596 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
weekly  newspaper  in  expanding  market 
of  Northern  New  Jersey.  Must  be  able 
to  train  staff,  develop  programs,  set 
goals,  and  reach  objectives.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  474,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  stable, 
well-established  daily  in  Zone  1.  Com¬ 
petitive  market  with  unusual  problems 
requires  seasoned  person  who  is  ener¬ 
getic.  innovative,  with  a  record  of 
achievement  to  sell  top  accounts.  In¬ 
volvement  in  community  affairs  im- 
ix)rtant.  Experience  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  management  mandatory.  Send 
resume  outlining  experience,  education, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  498,  EJditor  &  Publisher.  Interview 
can  be  arranged  for  ANPA  Convention. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Assistant  and  understudy  for  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  a  leading  suburban 
weekly  group  in  Northeast.  Must  know 
all  phases.  Dynamic,  attractive  area. 
Job  has  major  potential.  Box  490,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  OPENING  for  aggressive  ad 
salesman  for  5-day  daily  and  Sunday 
in  a  city  of  29,000.  Clovis  is  the  cattle 
capital  of  the  Great  Southwest — home 
of  Carson  Air  Force  Base  and  Divi¬ 
sional  Point  for  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  If 
interested,  write  in  full  to  R.  E.  Lea, 
Advertising  Dir.,  The  Clovis  News- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1689,  Clovis,  N.M. — 
88101. 


EXPERIENCED  BUT  HELD  BACK? 
We're  looking  for  a  newspaper  adman 
who  has  the  go-|x>wer  but  no  p'ace  to 
go.  We're  a  21, .500  daily,  part  of  a 
I>rofit-sharing  company  which  owns  (as 
of  April  5)  10  other  pai)ers  in  Florida, 
Arizona  and  Maryland.  Must  be  able 
to  sell,  think,  lay  out  and  advance. 
Goo<l  salary,  clean  air,  low  living  cost. 
Contact  Jim  Tomey.  Delaware  State 
News,  P.O.  Box  737,  Dover.  Del. — 
19901.  Ph:  (302)  674-3600.  Job  hop- 
I>ers  nee<l  not  apply. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG,  ENERGETIC  EDITOR  to  run 
growing  6,000  circulation,  prize-winning 
Connecticut  weekly.  Present  editor  pro¬ 
moted.  Write  Carter  White.  Publisher, 
Southington  News.  Southington,  Conn. 
— 06489.  No  'phone  calls. 


SOUTHWEST  AFTERNOON  PAPER 
in  city  of  35,000  has  need  of  police- 
court  reporter  and  photographer.  Going 
offset  in  July.  Write:  Editor,  Roswell 
Daily  Record,  Roswell,  N.M. — 88201. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 
20,000  circulation,  progressive,  lively 
daily  is  in  need  of  a  women's  ^itor  to 
produce  top  women's  pages  to  match 
rest  of  the  paper.  Winner  of  National 
Headliners  Award.  We  want  a  woman 
who  is  inclined  to — and  can — run  this 
show.  Call  or  write:  Eklw.  D.  Casey, 
Elditor,  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J. — 
07801.  (201)  366-3000. 


WE'RE  STILL  LOOKING  for  that  one 
person  in  60  or  100  who  has  extra¬ 
ordinary  reporting  and  writing  skills 
and  wants  to  use  them  on  a  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Area  2  A.M.  daily  offering 
unusual  opportunity  and  attractive  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Write  Box  477,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  offset  daily 
in  college  community.  Ideal  opportunity 
for  aggressive  young  person  with  in¬ 
terest  in  local  sports  scene.  All  phases 
— heads,  layout,  wire,  photo  edit,  etc. 
Zone  1.  Box  458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Opportunity 
for  experienced  person  to  write  edi¬ 
torials.  interpretive  news,  and  assume 
responsibility  for  editorial  page. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  to  sharply  edit 
local  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate, 
lively  heads,  and  lay  out  pages. 

BOTH  POSITIONS  offer  competitive 
salary  and  all  company  benefits  such 
as  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance  for  staffer  and  dependents, 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  and  vaca¬ 
tions. 

OUR  AFTERNOON  OFFSET  DAILY 
with  16,700  circulation  is  located  in  an 
ideal  geographic  location  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  and  urban.  We 
have  good  year-round  climate  and  fav¬ 
orable  tax  situation. 

WRITE  OR  'PHONE  Robert  Cathcart, 
or  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  Ph: 
(AC  803)  327-7161. 


amltl  I  II  (III:  t|l|l(|i!|i|t.|i 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


'ip  Code 


Aiitiiorized  by 


Clauification 


EDITORIAL  \ 


DESKMAN 

Large  Metropolitan  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  experienced  person  with  de¬ 
gree.  Experience  should  include  other 
metro  newspaper.  Must  have  desire  and 
ability  to  advance.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Personnel  Department 

SAN  DIEGO  UNION 

940  3rd  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif. — 92112 
An  Equal  Opxx>rtunity  Employer 


WANT  A  BETTER  JOB? 
Journalism  placement  assistance  avail¬ 
able — all  departments.  Sell  us  on  your¬ 
self  with  full  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Free  2-month  registration.  We 
evaluate,  recommend  to  employers  seek¬ 
ing  top  personnel.  Journalism  Talent 
Bank.  P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton,  Wash. 


CREATIVE  NEWSMEN 
We're  looking  for  city  e<litor-news  edi¬ 
tor  talent.  Afternoon  and  Sunday  me¬ 
dium-sized.  Zone  5.  We’ll  match  our 
high  standards  and  modern  newspaper- 
ing  techniques  against  the  best.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  and  samples,  to  Box  635, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  COLLEGE  GRAD  with  two 
years  or  more  on  desk  of  Midwest  daily, 
or  editor  of  large  weekly.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  tratle  publication,  monthly  news¬ 
letters  for  national  association  locate*! 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Title:  Associate 
E<litor.  Salary  to  J9m.  GockI  fringe 
benefits.  Box  528,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally 


Till  Forbidden 


To  Run: 


S  Mail  to: 


=  EDITOR  It  PUBLISHER  •  650  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  April  10,  1971 


HKM’  WANTKI) 

EDITORIAL 

LARGE  WEST  COAST  PM  has  oiien- 
ings  for  journeymen  reporters.  Si)ee<l. 
accuracy,  writing  ability  a  must:  in¬ 
vestigative  exiierience  helpful:  also 
opening  on  desk  for  better-than-average 
copy  editor.  Top  iiay — excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  460.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

BACK-UP  iterson  for  busy  e<litor.  agri¬ 
cultural  business  journal.  J-<legree, 
economics  background  preferred.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $8,400.  $10,000  guaranteed  ■ 
right  individual  first  day  third  year. 
Creative,  hard  worker.  Excellent  chance 
to  move  up.  Sma'l  town,  but  near 
metro  area.  Box  466,  Erlitor  &  Pub-  ] 
Usher.  I 

- I 

TOP  PAY.  BRIGHT  FUTURE  with  ' 
one  of  Ohio’s  finest  dailies  (:?0-M)  for  ^ 
news  etiitor  with  proven  layout  skills, 
news  judgment,  solid  references.  Box 
465.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(1)  REPORTER:  (11  DESKMAN 
Large  Western  daily — 60,000  daily  & 
Sunday.  Good  salary,  vacation,  excel-  , 
lent  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  | 
history  to  Personnel  Department,  Las  i 
Vegas  Review-Journal.  P.O.  Box  70.  i 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada — 89101.  | 

EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper,  with  ! 
full  knowledge  of  putting  out  commu-  \ 
nity  paper.  Suburb  of  N.Y.C.  Send  re¬ 
sume  Bo.x  464.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
M4RK.VP 

EXPERIENCED  MARK-UP  and  super¬ 
visor  of  computerized  phototypesetting 
department  southern  New  Eng  and.  L'n- 
usual  opportunity  for  qualifie<l  person. 
Resume  and  salary  to  Box  446.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACmmSTS 

PHOTON  OPKU.4TOn/M.4INTK.N.4Xt'E 
for  lar^fe  rotary  offset  plant  in  South¬ 
ern  Calif.  Must  l)e  exi>erienfe<l  200-B 
(>|)erator  with  basic  mechanical  and 
theory  knowltnl^se  of  the  200-B.  Write 
or  call:  Ted  Premer  (2131  564-5971  at 
Metroweb  Press,  5141  Firestone  Place. 
South  (Jate,  Calif.  90280. 

MACHINIST  to  maintain  6  Linotypes, 
TTS  and  small  computer  in  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia;  semi-weekly;  days.  Excellent 
l>enefits.  Write  Box  235,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  ffiving  background  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


HELP  WANTED 
PRlfSTERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— En- 
j  joy  happy  living  in  pollution-free  re¬ 
sort  community,  frrowinpr  morninjr 
daily.  Zone  2.  Good  fringe  benefits  and 
security  for  the  one  who  can  manage 
and  pro<luce.  Resume  and  salary  to  Box 
353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATO’R  with  floor  e.\i)erience ;  old. 
establishes!  6-i)erson  job  shop ;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement,  bleal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  onportunitv.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell.  N.M. 


RETIREMENT  l>ell  is  oi>ening  general 
news  reporter  and  copy  <!esk  jobs  for 
exi>erience<l  newsmen  and  !>right,  new 
J-gra<ls  on  modern  Zone  3  morning 
where  quality  work  is  exi>ected  and  re¬ 
warded.  Box  494,  E<Utor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  — Must  l)e 
capable  of  maintaining  3  Linotypes  and 
2  Elektrons;  also  3  Fairchild  Perfora¬ 
tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied  person.  LTnion  shop.  Write  Box 
47S.  Utica.  N.Y.— 13503. 


EDITOR 

The  Catholic  Review.  Maryland’s  larg¬ 
est  we<*kly  newspaiK'r  and  winner  of 
many  awards  for  excellence,  has  a  June 
oiHjning  for  a  highly  <iualifie<l  manag¬ 
ing  e<iitor  capable  of  sui>ervising  all 
departments.  .4BC  circu’ation  about 
70,000.  averaging  alsmt  20  pages  week¬ 
ly.  Mfalern  offices  in  <lownlown  Balti¬ 
more.  .\pplicants  should  write  fully  to: 
Se''e<‘tion  Committee.  The  Catholic  Re¬ 
view,  P.O  .  B<»x  777,  Balimore,  M<!. — 
21203. 


WANTED:  Experienced,  sol>er  Linotype 
operator  for  advertising  machine.  Cen¬ 
tra!  Penna.  daily.  Goo<l  wages  and  ben¬ 
efits.  Oi>en  shop.  Send  resume  to  Box 
335,  E4litor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  county-seat  A.M. 
daily.  Opportunity  for  i>eriion  who  un¬ 
derstands  newsroom  management;  desk 
exi-erience  preferred  but  not  necessary 
if  applicant  has  had  close  contact  with 
thi.s  type  of  work.  S<*nd  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Henry  B.  Reiley, 
Jr..  P.O.  Box  613,  Somerset,  Pa. — 
1.5501. 

WE  WANT  A  WOMAN  .  .  . 
Lively  Zone  2  p.m. -Sunday  wants  as¬ 
sistant  women’s  e<litor  to  help  produce 
prize-winning  section.  She  should  have 
good  news  judgment  and  exiM*rience  in 
directing  a  staff,  laying  out  pages  and 
rei>orting.  Send  resume  an<l  salary  re- 
quirt‘ments  to  Box  515,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITO’R  with  good  advertising-promo¬ 
tional  talents  to  manage  (later  buy  out) 
a  well-established  tabloid-size  publica- 
ti<m  serving  75.000  mobile  home  own¬ 
ers.  many  park  owners  and  thousands 
of  retirees  to  Florida  Gulf  Ooa.st  area. 
Major  opportunity  for  qualified,  high 
calibre  individual.  Resume  to  Box  484. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEIS^STEREOTYPERS 

LP  FOREMAN  AND  ASSISTANT 
Two-man  team  capable  of  molding  pres¬ 
ent  group  into  a  smooth,  functioning 
crew.  Brand  new  air-conditione<l  press¬ 
room  with  latest  designed  hi-speed 
press.  Union  shop;  company  l)enefits ; 
well-establishe<l  morning  newspaper. 
Will  pay  relocation  expenses.  Chart 
Area  2.  Give  complete  resume  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  requirements.  Box  383, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  neeils  a  com- 
lK>sing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold- 
ty|>e  and  comimter  oi)erations.  Send  re¬ 
sume  of  qualifications,  experience,  and 
background  to  Box  152,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
KnowltMlgeable  in  hot  lead  comimsition  ; 
ex|)erience  in  laI>or  management  umler 
i  ITU  contract.  Attractive  salary  and 
l»etter-lhan-average  fringe  l>enefits. 
Strategically  located  in  Esistern  Ohio. 
Write  giving  details  to  Box  506,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCnON 

DIRECTOR 

I  A  Real  Challenge 

!  Here's  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
I  grow  with  a  growing  newspaper 
organization.  Immediate  opening 
1  for  a  newspaperman  with  exten- 
1  sive  composing  room  experience. 

I  Must  know  hot  metal  and  photo- 
I  comp  production.  Prefer  ‘take 
I  charge’  guy  who  can  improve  pro- 
I  duction  output  of  composing  room. 
Responsible  for  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  and  be  on  management 
negotiating  team.  Medium  size 
daily  and  Sunday  located  in  nice 
area  of  New  England.  Newspaper 
will  convert  to  photocomp  and 
offset  production  in  approximately 
five  years.  Salary  open.  /f«  Otta- 
u’ny  Newspaper.  Write:  G.  Everett 
Hiil,  Business  Mgr.,  The  Standard- 
Times,  665  Pleasant  St.,  New  Be<i- 
ford.  Mass. — 02742. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available; 
experienced;  college  graduate;  steady; 
reasonable.  Area  6,  6,  7,  3.  Box  439. 
Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

20  YEARS'  in  circulation ;  desire  deal¬ 
ership.  district  manager,  or  circulation 
manager's  position.  Living  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Good  promoter.  Box  441,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIVE  VIRGINIAN  wishes  to  return 
South.  Over  20  years’  iis  top  promoter 
on  Coast-to-Coast  chain,  and  circulation 
manager  of  large  Northern  daily.  Your 
chance  to  benefit  from  my  experience 
and  energy  for  the  next  six  years  until 
my  retirement.  Salary  not  prime  con¬ 
sideration.  Available  for  interview  at 
New  Y'ork  Publishers’  meeting.  Write 
Box  448,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PROFESSIONAL  CM  with  excellent 
record  an<l  Irest  of  references  seeking 
new  position.  Box  459,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

YOUNG  GAM — Have  continuously  pro¬ 
duced  high  linage,  ad  count  and  revenue 
gains  for  medium-size  daily  (even  dur¬ 
ing  '70  that  supposedly  bleak  year!) 
Could  do  twice  as  much  if  given  free 
hand.  Obtainerl  roots  in  sales  on  115 
and  200,000  mid-West  dailies  and  com¬ 
petitive  2.30.000  East  Coast  daily.  Would 
consider  No.  2  position  on  metro.  If 
you  need  a  youthful  new  approach  in 
the  Department  that  is  your  future, 
write  Box  434,  Editor  &  Publisher.  You 
will  hear  from  a  genuine  classified  pro¬ 
fessional.  with  the  best  of  references, 
who  can  lead,  train  and  produce! 


EDITORIAL 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned,  top  credentials,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  growth  spot.  Box  48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Ur¬ 
banite  pressman.  New  five  units.  Per¬ 
manent.  References.  John  Gibson  (601) 
33.5-1155,  Greenville,  Miss. 


SPORTS  LAYOUT 

Florida’s  large.st  and  I)est  P.M.  sports 
deiiartment  sr'eks  an  aggre.ssive,  alert 
iridividiial  with  a  flair  for  award-win¬ 
ning  layout.  Resume,  references  an<l 
salary  to  Managing  F.'ditor.  Fort  Lau- 
dale  News,  Box  131,  Ft.  Laudenlale. 
Fla.— 33302. 

NATIONWIDE  GROIT.  Da  Iv  Newspn- 
irers.  0))iK)rtiinit  ies.  a'l  phases.  e<l:- 
torial  operations.  Send  resume,  desires. 
Box  4!i6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN,  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  simibar. 
High  wages — many  fringe  benefits. 
Good  opportunity  with  fast-growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Write:  General  Mgr.,  Allied 
Ptg.  Corp.,  183  William  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.J. — 07631. 


PRINTERS 

$300-PER-WEEK  and  substantial  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  fringes  for  Composing 
Room  Foreman  acquainte<l  with  cold 
type  computerized  operation  (ITU),  who 
has  the  fortitude  to  get  the  job  done. 
Seven-day,  evening  and  Sunday,  located 
east  Chart  Area  5.  Send  resume  con¬ 
taining  record  of  past  performance  and 
availability  date  to  Box  311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PRESS  RELA'nONS  OPPORTUNITY 
Nationwide  financial  corporation  head¬ 
quartered  in  New  York  City  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  in  the  Press  Rela¬ 
tions  Dei)artment.  Basic  requirements 
include  a  solid  background  (10  years) 
in  news  reporting,  features,  placement 
and  some  speeches.  To  successful  can¬ 
didate  we  offer  attractive  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  excellent  benefits  and  solid  long¬ 
term  growth  possibilities.  Please  reply 
in  detail  to  Box  485,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  stating  salary  required.  All  re¬ 
plies  treated  in  confidence.  An  Bkiual 
Opportunity  Employer. 


INFORMATION  SPECIALIST  —  Mini¬ 
mum  of  college  graduation  with  public 
relations,  advertising  or  English  degree 
and  some  writing  experience.  Must  be 
a  self-starter.  Salary,  $6,950.  S^nd 
resume  to  Director  of  Personnel,  P.O. 
Box  17074,  Pottsburg  Station,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla. — 32216.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


niF.E  I’LACFMENT  SERVICE 

D(i  ilji  Xe  ii-Kjia  pers 

.Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplieate 
and  refer  it  on  current  jolt  openings, 
hull  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  li:ick  shoii  jolts  usuallv 
.'ivtiiialile. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  .-\ssn. 
•310  Main  St..  Histm  527 
Witreester,  Mass. — 01608 


A  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
40,000  circulation  class  will  need  a 
new  Composing  Rtajm  Foreman  effec¬ 
tive  August  1,  1971.  Now  hot  metal, 
but  will  convert  to  cold-tytte  within  the 
next  two  years.  All  lienefits.  including 
insurance,  sick  leave,  life  insurance, 
pension,  etc.  Good  town,  with  good 
etiucational  facilities,  inc'uding  col¬ 
leges,  near  the  waterfront.  Reason  for 
this  oitening:  present  Comixtsing  Room 
Foreman  retiring.  Box  424,  Eriitor  & 
I  Publisher. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER.  26,  with 
theatrical  experience,  leaving  U.S.A.P. 
in  June,  wants  United  Kingdom  job. 
Resume,  samples  on  request.  Box  144, 
69.50th  Sety  Gp.,  APO  New  York,  N.Y. 
—09193. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN,  35,  with 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  experience 
in  Washington  wants  editing  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  position  in  news,  public  af¬ 
fairs,  public  relations.  Knows  Wash¬ 
ington,  e.xcellent  background,  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  family.  Ivy,  Masters. 
Box  391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  34,  on  East  Coast, 
would  like  to  relocate  to  Deep  South, 
Southwest  or  Far  West.  Have  covered 
all  levels  of  sports:  some  experience  in 
editing,  makeup  and  news  reporting. 
J-Grad.  Box  382,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEBVSMAN  desires  work  as 
reporter  or  apprentice  copy  editor  in  or 
near  large  city.  M.S.  Columbia  J- 
School.  Box  371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN — Solid  experience 
in  both  sports  and  desk  work.  Box  405, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shoo.  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  l)e  able  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com- 
IHj.sition,  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher : 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 
P.O.  Box  59,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 


INDEPENDENT,  CONSERVATIVE,  co¬ 
ed.  liberal  arts  college.  Zone  5,  with 
proud  history,  distinguished  record, 
seeks  news  bureau  director  with  energy 
and  ability.  Send  3  references,  samples, 
resume,  salary  requirements.  Box  462, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PO.SITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Thorough  knowledge  of  cold-type  and 
offset  ojieration.  Exiierienceil  in  budget¬ 
ing  and  cost  controls,  to  make  com- 
p:iny  operate  profitable.  Can  set  up  ag¬ 
gressive  .advertising  program  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  and  lineage.  Box  510,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  CAN  HIRE  ANYONE 
.  .  .  from  your  application  files  to  fill  an 
opening  on  your  staff.  But  are  you 
sure  you’re  getting  the  l>est  person 
available? 

Bo  certain :  tell  us  your  employment 
needs.  We  serve  nearly  100  job  seekers 
— many  of  them  outstanding  editors, 
deskmen,  reporters,  photographers, 
sports  writers,  feature  writers,  PR 
men.  (Summer  interns  placed  without 
charge. ) 

If  we  can’t  offer  someone  better  than 
you  have  available  through  your  own 
contacts,  there’s  no  cost  to  you.  You 
can’t  lose.  Journalism  Talent  Bank, 
P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton.  Wash.  98310. 


TALENTED  J-GRAD  seeks  news-fea¬ 
ture  job  on  any  size  daily.  Former  col¬ 
lege  paper  co-editor ;  7  summers’  gen¬ 
eral  weekly  experience.  Award-winner. 
Box  394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE-GRAPHICS  EDITOR.  27. 
seeks  similar  position  with  progressive 
daily.  Strong  in  typography  and  de¬ 
sign.  Top  references.  Box  385,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

FEMALE  J-GRAD  wants  chance  to 
prove  reporting,  copy  editing  ability. 
Resume  available.  All  Zones,  Bo.\  425, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED,  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  JOB 
Managing  Editor  Queens  College  paper; 
4  years’  experience.  AVAILABLE 
NOW!  Top  writer — whether  news,  fea¬ 
ture  or  sports  copy ;  headline,  layout 
work,  too.  Reliable,  thrives  on  work. 
Neil  B.  Roiter,  64-85  Wetherole  St., 
Rego  Park,  N.Y.— 11374  Ph :  (212) 

897-7121. 


REPORTER,  over  10  years’  exi)erience, 
requires  challenging  news  beat  with 
features  :  adjusts  quickly.  Bo.x  426,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ENTERTAINMENT 
coverage  offered  by  exi)erienced  re¬ 
viewer  (San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Tor¬ 
onto  Star.  CBS).  Pieces  on  film-making, 
movie  premieres,  stage,  celebrity  inter¬ 
views.  Box  427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  G.M.-EDITOR  seeks  editor’s 
or  top  reporter’s  job  on  small-medium 
evening  daily.  Top  references.  Box  431, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  medium  daily. 
Wide  experience:  BJ.  Worker.  Box 
440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  WRITER,  25,  wants  spot 
— any  zone.  Journalism  M.A.  plus  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ WRITER.  M.S.  Journalism— 
15  years’  publications,  P.R. — seeks  sat¬ 
isfying  career  opportunity.  Particularly 
like  editing,  production.  Box  479,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PARIS  JOB  WANTED 

Goo<l  writer/reporter  with  some  e.xperi- 
cnce  as  editor — now  in  early  30’s  and 
with  major  American  newspaper — has 
decided  to  live  in  Paris  and  will  ne«l 
job  there.  French  not  too  bad  and  will 
improve  rapidly.  Box  476,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TALENTED  REPORTER.  26.  BA,  2 
years’  experience  with  dailies — some 
<lesk  experience — wants  creative,  chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  progressive  paper  in 
Zones  3.  4.  Interested  in  feature,  travel, 
entertainment,  assignments.  Box  463, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  34. 
wants  farm,  ecology,  writing  or  edi¬ 
torial  or  general  feature  writing  posi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box  461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HONORS  GRAD  of  Big  Ten  J-School 
seeks  chance  to  show  reporting  ability 
in  Zone  5  or  7.  Young  and  creative. 
Box  472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  GIFTED  BLACK  REPORTER 
23,  single,  with  experience  and  M.A. 
in  journalism,  seeking  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  in  June — all  Zones.  Box  45'7,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PASTOR  with  jour¬ 
nalism  MA  seeks  newspaner  reporting. 
Available  July  1.  Rev.  Edward  Beck. 
116  Skytop  Road,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  or  editorship 
small  daily.  Finest  professional  personal 
credentials.  Now  locked-in  on  large 
Southern  California  daily.  Areas  7-8-9- 
Alaska.  Box  450,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHEAST — Perceptive,  competent, 
experienced  reporter  with  desk  experi¬ 
ence  wants  off  chain  paper  in  N.W. 
Florida.  Box  475,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR;  top  metropoli¬ 
tan  background ;  a  new  look  for  your 
p,ai>er.  Box  512,  Editor  &  Pub'isher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  seeks  free-wheel¬ 
ing  challenge,  responsibility  as  busi¬ 
ness.  horse  racing  or  magazine  feature 
writer.  Zone  8  or  9.  Copy :  crisp,  read¬ 
able.  Six  years’  with  excellent  daily 
that’s  produced  top  national  journal¬ 
ists.  Now  e.arning  $11,000.  Age  27.  Box 
486.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  j 

EDITOR-WRITER;  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion,  PR  writing  background.  | 
Now  employed  (7  years);  wili  leave  ' 
due  to  Quake,  ex|iecte<l  8.5-t-  horror 
due.  In  New  York  week  of  April  18.  i 
Box  487,  Eciitor  &  Publisher.  ! 


ADAPTABLE  WOMAN,  23,  wants  re¬ 
porting,  women’s,  or  desk  spot.  M.A. 
Journalism  and  broadcasting  experi¬ 
ence.  Zones  1,  2.  Box  488,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  early  30’s.  seeks 
similar  ixisition  me<lium-sized  daily,  or 
management  small  daily.  Ambitious, 
creative  self-starter,  experienceil  offset, 
letteniress.  Bo.x  492,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  HOME  on  medium- 
large  daily  in  Zones  1  or  2,  July  1  or 
I  later.  ReiKirter,  25,  college,  marrie<l, 
I  veteran.  Presently  a  bureau  chief  in 
I  New  England  town  of  8,000.  Experi- 
j  enced  in  all  lieats,  photography,  and 
former  college  editor.  Prefer  investiga- 
titve  work  on  proud,  live’y  iiaper.  No 
I  r(M>m  to  grow  in  present  losition.  Ex- 
i  cellent  references.  Bo.x  502,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


E\)OD  WRITER — Suin-rb  news  and 
style ;  photo.  PR.  test  kitchen  and  tra¬ 
vel  exiierience.  BS  HEk;.  MA  English. 
Who’s  Who.  (415)  435-1990,  or  Box 

347,  E/litor  &  Publisher. 

1  EIDITOR /ADMINISTRATOR,  16  years’ 
j  exjierience,  knowleilgeable  all  depart- 
I  ments,  available  interviews  ASNE, 
ANPA.  Box  517,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  late  30’s.  with  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  skills — exi)erience  with  dailies,  pub¬ 
licity.  advertising,  education,  seeks  job 
in  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Tennessee.  Box 
516,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEIWS  EDITOR  will  make  your  small. 
me<lium  daily  sparkle.  10  years’  on 
dailies,  wire  service.  E’amily.  Any  Zone. 
Box  514,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR’S  JOB  sought  by 
!  deskman,  33,  on  one  of  five  l)est  big 
dailies.  Box  513,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

.SEEKING  COPY  DESK  JOB  on  qua'- 
ity  paper.  Have  2  years  exi)erience  as 
reporter,  4  on  coi)y  desk,  and  2  as  wire 
editor  of  large  daily.  B.A.  Journalism. 
Age  29.  Box  504.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST  with  PR  and 
make-up  exiierience.  E'our  years’  mili¬ 
tary  exi)erience  as  e<litor  and  writer 
in  adilition  to  3  years  weekly  and  3 
years  daily  exi>erience  with  civilian 
me<lia.  Desires  Area  9;  will  consider 
other  locations.  Single.  23;  want  posi¬ 
tion  utilizing  most  exi>erience.  Resume 
available  on  request.  Prize-winning  stu¬ 
dio  work;  2  years  of  college.  Write 
Box  507.  Eklitor  &  Ehiblisher. 


TOP  DESKMAN /EDITOR  seeks  top 
pay.  cha'lnge,  res|)onsibility  in  Zones 
6.  7.  8.  9.  Making  $10,000.  Box  .508, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


LOCAL  COLUMNLST  seeks  to  relocate 
in  New  England.  Folksy,  humorous, 
Iteople  writer.  Can  provide  samples. 
Box  503,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPEIRIENCED,  CONSERVATIVE  etli- 
tor/writer  seeks  post  tidewater  Mary¬ 
land.  Virginia,  Caroiinas.  Strong  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  leading  in  community, 
governmental  affairs.  Both  large  and 
small  city  staff  administrative  back¬ 
ground.  Box  509,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LATSCE 

TURKEY  IS  STUF-FED  WITH  NEWS 
Former  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  (fluent 
in  Turkish,  native  contacts),  reporter 
(Journalism  M.S.,  3  years  experience) 
seeks  stringer  arrangement.  Can  cover 
all  aspects  of  a  country  in  transition. 
Box  468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINA’nON  MAN  IN  TOKYO 
Photo  journalist  with  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  Japan  desires  to  provide  on-the- 
spot  news  and  feature  representation 
for  U.S.  consumer  and  trade  media. 
Write:  Jon  Rittger,  c/o  Foreign  Corres¬ 
pondents’  Club  of  Japan,  No.  14  Maru- 
nouchi  2-chome,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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FREE-LANCE 

TE’CH.XICAL  WRITING  -Proven  abil- 
ity  to  profluoe  clear,  concise  copy  from 
complex  technical  matter.  Registered 
professional  engineer.  I>K‘ation :  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Box  493,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CONCERNED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  B.S. 
Journalism  experience,  seeks  photog¬ 
raphy  position  with  daily  or  magazine. 
All  Zones.  Box  436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WITH  VERVE  AND  ORIGINALITY 
San  Francisco  photographer  wants 
magazine/Sunday  supplement  spot;  14 
years*  experience  in  all  phases;  two  1- 
man  photographic  shows;  written  up 
Editor  &  Publisher  twice.  Illustrations 
book  jackets,  encyclopedias,  national 
magazines.  Single  35 — completely  mo¬ 
bile.  Box  469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY :  Newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Bachelor  of  Science.  Navy  vet¬ 
eran.  Newspaper  and  free-lance  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  29,  married.  Box  4.73,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeking  position  on 
small  daily.  College  degree  in  photog¬ 
raphy;  3  years’  newspaper  experience. 
Young,  imaginative,  eager  to  work. 
Married.  References.  Box  467,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMEN—STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relovate  Northern  Arkansas  or  Southern 
Missouri.  15  years’  exiierience.  8  years’ 
pressman  and  sterotyije  foreman.  Wish 
to  relocate  by  Sept.  1.  Box  451,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
foreman :  experienced  in  coordinating 
installation  of  Goss  Metro  Offset 
presses.  Background  experience:  8 
years’  in  letterpress,  4  years’  on  large 
offset  daily.  Box  263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade,  6  in  offset — camera  through 
press.  Ph. :  (209)  823-2945  ;  or  write 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STE’REOTYPER.  28.  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereo  work:  de- 
sii'es  to  relocate.  Prefer  job  as  assistant 
foreman.  Bo.x  312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
Seeks  similar  or  production  position 
with  progressive  daily.  References. 
Box  99,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

LETT  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Bo.x  239,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Newspaper  or  publications:  ’TTS  Justi¬ 
fied  or  Computer.  My  salary  from  your 
savings.  Prefer  Florida.  (Shy,  ain’t  1)7. 
Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  Available  immediatly!  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  213,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODLCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGE’MENT 
Extensive,  succe-ssful  record  with  top 
newspapers  in  all  aspects  of  production 
management,  including  cost  reduction, 
labor  relations,  supervisory  develop¬ 
ment,  new  processes.  Experience  from 
nuts  and  bolts  to  top  management  with 
medium  and  major  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  College  graduate,  married,  chil¬ 
dren.  Available  ANP.Y  Convention.  Box 
478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROUCTION  OR  COMPOSING  man¬ 
agement.  Know  all  phases  production, 
new  processes,  conversion,  purchasing, 
work  standards,  cost-cutting,  etc.  Box 
480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Degree 
Letterpiess  and  offset  e.xperience.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  3.  4.  6.  Replies  confidential. 
Resume  U|x>n  request.  Bo.x  495,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER/FOREMAN 
23  years’  all  phases  of  printing  industry, 
hot  metal  and  cold-type.  E.xperiencerl 
in  computer-operated  equipment.  Re¬ 
cently  change<l  daily  to  cold-tyfre. 
Resume  on  re<iuest.  .Area  3,  4  or  6. 
Box  511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

WASHINGTON  —  News  professional 
with  newspaper  and  broadcasting  e.x¬ 
perience  in  Washington  can  write  news 
releases  the  way  they  should  be  written 
to  be  effective:  also  speeches,  state¬ 
ments,  reports,  etc.  Will  arrange  news 
conferences,  provide  other  PR  services 
and  consultation.  Box  389,  Eklitor  & 
I*ublisher. 


PR-PROMOTION  POST  wanted  by  re¬ 
cent  MA.  honors  graduate.  Three  years’ 
media  experience  including  wire  service 
and  managing  weekly  newspaper.  Will 
travel  and  l^ate  anywhere.  Can  give 
excellent  references.  Box  437,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Newspaper  starting  salaries 


The  Newspaper  Fund,  Prince- 
toji,  N.J.,  which  ■wias  founded 
and  is  supported  by  Dow  Jones 
and  Co.,  has  been  surveying 
since  1964  the  starting  salaries 
paid  by  media  to  journalism 
school  graduates.  The  latest 
study  for  1970  shows  these 
major  conclusions: 

1.  Wire  services  paid  the  high¬ 
est  average  .starting  salaries  of 
all  media  employers  in  1970. 

2.  Daily  newspaper  starting 
salaries  have  risen  40.1%  since 
1964. 

3.  A  Masters  degree  is  w^orth 
about  $2,000  a  year  more  in 
starting  pay  than  a  Bachelors 
degree. 

The  survey,  done  by  Frank  S. 
Endicott  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  covered  5,258  of  the  7,- 
601  journalism  graduates  of 
1970.  Of  last  year’s  journalism 
class,  which  was  the  largest  in 
history,  42.^1%  went  into  media 
jobs  but  32.3';^  were  either  un¬ 
reported  or  were  married  or 
traveling  or  had  found  no  jobs. 

Daily  newspapers  attracted 
lO.S'^  of  the  class.  Public  rela¬ 
tions  was  next  with  9.79c.  Ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  got  6.1%. 
Journalism  teaching  attracted 
4.2^^  of  the  class.  Graduate 
.schools  took  7.7 % ;  weekly  news¬ 
papers  2.7%;  wire  services  !%>; 
magazines  1.79^;  television  news 
2.9*;^;  radio  news  1.4%;  the 
military  6.2% ;  other  teaching 
jobs  19^;;  and  6.39o  went  into 
“other  fields.” 

On  the  average,  media  jobs 
paid  starting  salaries  of  $133.45 
])er  week  to  holders  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degrees  and  $174.07  to 
those  with  Master  of  Arts  de¬ 
grees. 

“Newspapers,  wire  services 
and  television  news  departments 
provided  higher  one-year  salary 
increases  for  beginners  than  any 
of  the  other  media  occupations,” 
according  to  the  Fund  report. 
“Starting  public  relations  and 
radio  news  salaries  declined  in 
1970,  compared  to  the  previous 
year. 

“Wire  service  salaries,  which 
recorded  a  one-year  rise  of 
12.9%,  led  the  other  media  with 
an  average  of  $147.19.  Public 
relations  was  second  with  an 
average  starting  salary  of 
$137.12  per  week,  despite  a 
2.2%  decrease  in  one  year.  Daily 
newspapers,  which  paid  7.9% 
higher  salaries  in  1970  than  in 
1969,  recorded  average  starting 
wages  of  $132.39.  Television 


newsmen  were  paid  average  sal¬ 
aries  of  $134.69,  an  increase  of 
8.4%.” 

The  survey  found  there  was  a 
71.9%  increase  in  one  year  in 
the  number  of  “minority  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates” — 98  compared 
to  57  the  previous  year.  Twenty- 
one  of  them  went  with  daily 
newspapers,  4  with  weeklies,  2 
with  wire  services,  12  went  into 
public  relations,  7  went  into 
television  news,  5  went  into 
journalism  teaching  and  14 
vv'ent  on  to  graduate  school. 

Acknowledging  that  project¬ 
ing  salaries  at  this  time  “can 
be  risky  business,”  the  Fund 
“predicts  the  average  starting 
newspaper  salary  in  1971  will 
range  between  $140  and  $144 
per  week.  That  projection  is 
based  on  the  5.7%  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  newspaper  salaries  for 
the  past  seven  years,  and  the 
1969  to  1970  rise  of  7.9%.” 

*  *  * 

Add  two  more  states  to  the 
1 1  listed  here  last  week  that  are 
considering  proposals  to  tax  ad¬ 
vertising  in  some  form.  There 
are  already  eight  states  and  two 
municipalities  with  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  taxes  on  advertising.  All 
the  new  measures  would  apply 
a  sales  tax  to  advertising  sales 
and  services.  Oklahoma,  as  we 
mentioned,  already  has  a  gross 
receipts  tax  on  adv^ertising  and 
is  now  contemplating  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  sales  tax.  The  recent 
additions  are: 

Missouri  —  Two  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  levj'  a  3%  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising.  One  vv’ould  also  repeal 
existing  tax  exemptions  for 
newsprint. 

New  York — A  bill  before  the 
legislature  would  allow  cities 
having  a  population  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  to  tax  advertising 
and  advertising  service  used, 
received,  realized,  or  enjoyed  by 
adverti.sers  within  such  city. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

We  have  been  taken  to  task 
by  readers  for  stating  in  our 
March  13  Shop  Talk  that  “if 
you  operate  a  newspaper  named 
News-Times  you  have  the  old 
one-two  punch  (but  we  can’t 
think  of  any).” 

The  column  reported  that 
News  was  the  most  common 
newspaper  name  (355),  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  E&P  Year  Book,  and 
Times  placed  second  (196). 


Marge  Grogan,  the  researcher, 
didn’t  count  how  many  times 
they  appeared  together  in  one 
name,  and  we  didn’t  take  the 
time  to  duplicate  her  study  of 
the  names  in  the  Year  Book. 
We  suspected  readers  would 
let  us  know,  which  they  did  in 
various  terms  of  sarcasm. 

R.  John  Van  Kleeck,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Times  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  says  “it  would 
be  terrible  if  anyone  thought 
we  weren’t  still  around.”  Wal¬ 
ter  B.  Aldrich,  former  news 
editor  of  that  paper,  writes 
from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  to 
castigate  us. 

John  B.  Spore,  senior  editor 
of  Army,  Washington,  D.  C., 
tell  us  he  was  a  carrier  boy  for 
the  York  Daily  News-Times  in 


Nebraska  almost  50  years  ago 
and  it  is  still  there.  Mr.  Spore 
writes:  “I  have  noticed  that 
Mr.  Brown  is  occasionally 
pained  by  columnists  who  write 
off  the  top  of  their  heads  and 
is  understandably  moved  to  ad¬ 
monish  them  to  engage  in 
painstaking  fact-finding.  While 
this  advice  is  somewhat  defi¬ 
cient  in  originality  it  is  un- 
questionally  meritorious.  Mr. 
Brown  might  consider  follow¬ 
ing  it.”  Touche. 

Stephen  Burke,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Wayne  Hard¬ 
ware  Co.  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
reminds  us  of  the  Hartford  City 
(Ind.)  News-Times. 

That  makes  three  with  the 
one-two  punch.  Any  others? 


Trends  noted 
in  J-school 
enrollments 

The  University  of  Florida’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  has  experienced  a 
shift  of  student  interest  during 
the  past  nine  years  in  which 
advertising  has  held  the  top 
spot,  dipped  to  secoaid  and  re¬ 
gained  its  place  as  the  school’s 
most  popular  curriculum. 

An  undergraduate  student  in 
the  school  has  five  programs 
from  which  to  choose — advertis¬ 
ing,  public  relations,  journalism, 
broadcasting  and  technical  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Percent  of  enrollment  by  pro- 


gram: 

1962 

1965 

1971 

Advertising 

Public 

46 

30 

33 

Relations 

10 

12 

27 

Journalism 

27 

44 

21 

Broadcasting 

17 

14 

16 

Technical 

3 

100  %  100%  100% 


John  Paul  Jones,  director  of 
the  school,  said  it  tripled  in  en¬ 
rollment  from  1959  to  1965 
when  there  was  353  students. 
The  enrollment  now  is  twice 
that  in  1965  and  numbers  835. 

During  this  same  period,  the 
University  has  increased  its  en¬ 
rollment  but  not  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Communications.  “We 
have  been  growing  faster  than 
the  University  as  a  whole  for 
the  past  nine  years,”  Jones  said. 

He  also  noted  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  from  his  school 
who  go  on  to  law  school  has 
doubled  and  tripled  in  recent 
years.  Many  students  earn  their 
law  degree  and  then  go  into 
newspa])er  work,  he  said. 

The  graduate  program  has 
had  a  healthy  increase  in  growth 
also,  according  to  Dr.  Harry  H. 
Griggs,  chairman  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  committee.  In  1965,  there 
were  30  students,  but  now  there 
are  50. 

An  innovation  which  might 
bring  more  students  into  the 
school  is  a  co-op  which  Jones 
hopes  to  initiate. 

The  schedule  would  call  for  a 
student  to  work  a  quarter  and 
go  to  school  for  a  quarter. 
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Howto 

finance  an  Indian 
uprising. 


In  the  early  fifties,  oil  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  Navajoland  (which 
occupies  25,000  square  miles  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah). 

Since  then  about  $235  million 
in  oil  royalties,  bonuses  and 
rents  have  been  paid  to  the 
Navajo  by  Humble  and  other 
companies. 

The  Navajo  didn’t  just  divide 
the  money  among  themselves. 
They  put  it  to  work  by  investing 
in  and  building  businesses  like 
a  motel,  discount  store,  an  elec¬ 
tronic  assembly  plant,  a  shoe 


factory  and  a  utility  company. 

Result?  In  the  past  10  years, 
average  family  income  has 
tripled.  Infant  mortality  rate  has 
been  reduced  by  50%.  The 
school  drop-out  rate  has  been 
reduced  from  60%  to  under  25% . 

And  the  Navajo  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  $10  million  scholarship 
fund  so  that  their  youth  can 
attend  any  college  they  wish. 

There  is  still  room  for  growth. 
But  because  of  their  decision  to 
pool  tribal  wealth,  life  for  the 
Navajo  is  certainly  on  the  rise. 


And  Humble  is  proud  to  have 
helped.  Because  we’ve  learned, 
as  we  go  about  our  business  of 
making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there’s  added  satis¬ 
faction  in  doing  something  more 
for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  more. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 
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